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THE NATURE OF SUBMARINING 


CAPTAIN EDWARD L. BEACH, U.S.N.* 


Con 


Read .1p? 


lUTURE historians, in assaying the science of 
the undersea, may find cause to wonder at the 
emotional response of the people actively involved. 
It is a generally acknowledged fact, for instance, 
that the loyalty of the average submariner for his 
profession is at least as great as any like loyalty 
within modern experience. Yet 
bers of better candidates for such loyalty, if one 


there are num- 


measures only by the normal yardsticks of pay, 
working conditions, vacations. 
must be in the balance, 


Something more 
something unequaled else- 
where, to single out submarining for acceptance 
Why, in 
accept-——nay, , seek— 


he 
the 


beyond other, comparable vocations. 
will men 


the more cramped quarters, 


essence, willingly 


greater personal 
privation, to scal themselves away from the sun 
ships distinguished from other 
ships only by their extreme economy of space 
and the ability to move under water ? 

The 


the psychic needs of man. 


in rugged littl 


answer, it may be opined, lies deep within 
Since before history, 
the undersea has been a subject of great emotional 
the 
ad- 


from a 


interest. In rivaled 


heavens 


ancient mythology it 
the 
that by 
specifics in 
Nevertheless, it 


has been a thinking 


and earth, although it must be 


mitted comparison it suffered 
ack ot 1 


hat ever 


contemporary observation. 
; 
A 


ae 
would 


} 


} 
DCINng tie 


seem since man 


has pondered over 
the tremendous difference in environment which 
is experienced when one crosses the interface 
between air and water 

‘rom time to tin 
tempted to probe the undersea depths. 


days most such excursions were made by 


adventurous men have at- 


In earlier 
the 
equivalent of today’s skindivers, mostly, no doubt, 
in hope of tangible reward of some kind. History 
tells us, also, that one Scyllos, swimming under 
water at night, cut the anchor cables of Nerxes’ 
ships with the result that numbers of them drove 


*On November 11, 1960, the Society in Executive 
Session voted to award the Magelianic Premium to Cap- 
tain Beach in recognition of his navigation of the U. S. 
Submarine 7riten around the globe. The Magellanic 
Medal was presented to Captain Beach on April 22, 1961. 
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were wrecked, thus materially lessen- 
Salamis. 
the 


ashore and 
the 
There have also been exploratory descents for 


Ing odds against Themistocles at 


enhancement of knowledge—or prestige —suc 


the reputed dive in a barrel by .\lexander the 


and in recent times archaeologists have 


found the floor of the sea a 
But these 
although anything 


Great, 
for re- 
1 e1 


fruitful tield 


search. have all been specialize 
subsurface per- 


future studies 


deavors: 


may 
haps claim the title “sub-marine,” 
will most probably comment that the science of 
the undersea did not really commence until revela- 
tion of the giant capabilities of the submarine in 
war-—since 1900, in other words, when the sub 
marine boat became an operational reality. In 
recognition of this fact, the word submarine today 
refers to the navigable undersea ship, and it is 

rators of wh | 
relates. 

\Ithough there 
tempts, foreign and in this 
point being David Bushnell’s Turtle in 
Robert Fulton’s Nautilus of 1801, the 
cessful government-sponsored submarine pro 
credited to the Confederate States 

Under the stress of the Union blockade 


ave been 


country, 


must be 
\merica. 
during the Civil War their Navy Department 
developed and used both submarines and 
semi-submersibles. One sank the first man-of 
war ever sunk by a submarine, and at the risk of 
being labeled “unreconstructed rebel” it is possible 
to point out that, had the Confederacy survived, 
submarines might have 
on hisfory. 

On April 11, 1900, the Holland, 
first submarine, was accepted for service by the 
United States Navy Department, and this date 
is commonly accepted as the official advent of the 

Mr. Holland had, however, built 
number of submarines before he succeeded in sell 
ing one to the United States, and a few years 
earlier his preceding boat became a three-month 
Unable to sell her to ! 
own country, Holland disposed of the er 


real 


gained a forty-year jump 


ices our 


submarine, 


1s 


wonder of the world. 
ait to the 
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militant Ir Sinn Fein Society, which promptly 
spirited the boat out of sight with the announced 


intention of taking her to Ireland to sink British 
ships. Concern of the British government 
over t possible employment of the “Fenian 


Ram” was forcibly stated to our own, and a rather 


formidable “flap.” as we would call it today, 
ensued while our navy searched for the ubiquitous 
England refused to buy Fulton’s \Vautilus, see 
ing no reason, as one admiral is said to have put 
it, to assist in the development of a boat which 
eht challenge her supremacy at sea. This was 
not logical stand, charges of complacency 
thstanding, for [ritain’s reactions to both 

thie tle and the Fenian Ram of a century later 
vere far from complacent; nor were the Union's 
to the HAfunley submarine which = sank the 
Tlousatonic Two facts are clear: one is that 


england has always held a most respectiul atti- 
tude toward any agent which might attack the 
ible hulls of her ships from beneath the 
sea; the other is that development of a submarine 


is most naturally undertaken by the weaker mari- 


1 
vuirner: 


time power. One could infer that the potential of 
ndersea combat was actively appreciated in many 
quarte betore it became a reality, and that this 
e reason tor :ngland’s lack of interest 

n | Vautilus 
1) orld War I, as is well known, Ger 
nes nearly brought England down 
\t one time, s the more pessimistic reports, 
England had only fourteen days’ food left in the 
close was the German sword to the lite 

tit cl ¢ the natlo 

In World War II, again, I:ngland suffered 
grievous harm from the efficient submarines of 
the Axis \nd concurrently. undersea war fully 


achieved its latent promise in the successful United 


States Navy campaign against the lifelines ot 
Japan’s empire \t no time during any of these 
three campaigns did the submarine forces involved 
recelve a percentage ot their country’s resources 


remotely approaching their proportionate effect 


upon the war Yet that effect was marked, even 
at the time, and to submariners it brought its 
particular contentment 
In view otf the comment to follow it might be 
Il to state t the author is an Anglophile of 


tanding and that adverse criticism of Ing 
elation to the rr 
interesting to note the consistency 

support 


land is not imtended. In r facts he 


e 


refusal to 


Inning with her 
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Fulton, by which England attempted to neutralize 
the submarine threat to her navy. If her leaders 
in 1801 felt that her own development of such a 
crait would in the long run work to her dis- 
ilvantage, subsequent history makes it difficult 
to argue against their point. 

After the had become a reality, 
Iengland made great efforts to outlaw submarine 
by 


submarine 
warlare by International Law, and succeeded in 
reducing the effectiveness of U-boats by burdening 
The requirement, how- 
ever, that a U-boat surface and give a merchant 


them with restrictions. 
ship time to get the crew to a place of safety be- 
tore sinking it carried the corollary requirement 
It might 
rule if carried out to the 
letter by both sides, and since it obviously worked 
to England’s advantage, she might have done well 
to insist upon rigid observance by 
people. But besides setting up the convoy system 
and and = anti- 
submarine systems, she also instructed her mer- 
chant skippers to ignore the signaling submarine 
wherever it appeared they might thereby escape, 
even though the sub might have given up the 


] 


chance to torpedo them a few minutes earlier ; and 


that merchantmen acquiesce if accosted. 
] 


ave been a workable 


her own 


other “legitimate” protective 


1 


the 


trap the U-boats when they surfaced to accost an 


she developed famous “()-ships,” hoping to 


apparently unarmed ship as the rules required. 


Later [England herself espoused submarines. 


Building upon an heroic though small group 
of submariners in World War I, in the period 
between the wars she developed an_ excel- 


lent service with dauntless courage and high esprit 
which rendered outstanding results during World - 
War II, And latest of all, the fact that Queen 
Ilizabeth herself christened Britain’s first nuclear 
upon her the 
name of Dreadnaught, is significant of that coun 
try's present attitude. 

The quandry in which the 


submarine, and bestowed honored 


established navies 


(meaning England's) were placed by the opera- 


tional introduction of the submarine is neverthe- 
less well illustrated by the following incident : 
During World War I, an English freighter 
rammed and sank a U-boat which had surfaced 


and in the act of 


abandonment 


Was directing the freighter’s 
for this 


freighter skipper was widely and publicly praised. 


by her crew, and the 


When he was later captured by the Germans, he 


was executed for violation of the laws of war. 
england was incensed and the incident has since 
been cited as a German atrocity. Yet it should he 





THE 


england 
effective in presenti 


remembered that has usually been most 
and _ that 
The fact is 


submarines, 


g her 


s 


OW Case, 
so noted. 


view of the 


1 
Germany has rarely been 
that 
Captain Frye’s act in suddenly going ahead and 


point of 


trom. the 


ramming the temporarily defenseless undersea 
craft was as hemous an act of lawlessness as those 
which International Law enjoined the submarines 
not to commit. 

It is necessary to state in this context, therefore, 
that although World War I] began with similar 
rules, they ultimately were disregarded by both 
sinking of the 


When the con 


\merican 


sides, Germany's inexcusable 
Athenia being the first example 
Hict spread to thie 


manders were directed to 


Pacitic, submarine 


con wage unrestricted 


wartare: bv t time there was no quarter given 
to anv submarine bv either side, nor was any 

pecte Phe subject was thoroughly covered in 
the Nuremburg Trials in the case of Admiral 


with 
restricted submarine warfare contrary to the rules 
Doenitz was acquitted of 


t 
Doenitz, who was charged ordering un- 





International Law. 
all guilt on this chars 
\t the close of World War I], 


successful submarine campaign of all, the 


after the 


United 


a strange 


most 
States Submarine Service found itself in 
It had gained widespread credit 
operations against the navy and 
erchant marime of Japan, but it was in danger of 
it the 


ire could envisage no comparable employment. 


extinction on the ground. th: foreseeable 


‘he United States Navy at no time gave official 
true that 


° ae 
Is also 


credence to this theory, but it 


he dynamie effect of subsurface operations upon 
the: science: ea power had yet to be fully 
ppreciates Phe arms of war, however, sharpen 
themselves on opposition; it 1s now well recog 
nized that one of the major missions of our navy 
is: te r vy enemy submarine menace, and 
submarine force has tremendous 
irt to play im training our surface and air forces, 
nitting Its own submarines against sur 
ce ships ar ubmarines of possible toes. Our 
| 

present effectiveness in this area stems to a not 
considerable degree upon the interplay of tac 
tical Oppositic gainst the other in all sorts 
of fleet exercises, of our submarine, surface, and 


Cn ti eed for a strong submarine 
service, to keep pace with our need for strong 
nt rl nd naval air arms, was rapidly 
‘ ¢ whit suddenly the entire 


NATURE OF 





+jt 
— 
Jt 


SUBMARINING 


picture was changed by Admiral Rickover and his 

nuclear-powered submarine. 

Vautilus was a 
Her tremendous potential 


The present-day ereat stride 


forward all at once. 


was everywhere recognized, Of great significance 
were the operational feats by which the nuclear 


the 
were inevitable, given 


submarines endeared themselves to news- 
hungry public; but these 


the vehicle to make them possible, for one of the 


wonderful—and also tfrightening—things about 
man is that he cannot stop short of his own 
capability. The long-term significance of these 


new ships to naval however, lies in the 


fleet maneuvers in which they have participated, 


Warlare, 


in their near immunity to normal counteraction, 


important, in the 


and, vitally immediately pro 
jected impact of a force of similar vessels in the 
hands of powers not friendly to this country. 

It is probably much too much of a simplitica- 
tion, but in a large sense it would appear that our 
national sea power can today be divided into three 
deter 


rent capability, embodied primarily in our attack 


major capabilities: We have our national 


carrier task forces and our polaris submarines, 


both capable of should an 


} 


*y 
force such a contest 1 


waging nuclear war 
enemy The two complement 


each other, since the one is an overt presence, able 


to carry out required operations with precisely 


appropriate strength, from = rescue of storm 


distressed villagers in| Spain to bombardment of 


an enemy's hearthne; whereas the other is an 


unseen weapon whose existence may be known 


1 1 : 1 
but whose location cannot, and WHOsE€ basic capa 


bilities, while less broad-gauge, cannot be pre 


] ¢ 


acted 


With no attempt to create an order of worth, 


1 


second may be placed the navy’s anti-submarine 


warfare capabilities, again le naval air 
striking arm complemented by lv effective 
i 


and submarines 





surface ships ith long-range 
sonars and improved weapons. TI ili 
is of course essentially defensive one Its pur 
pose is to sink submarines, thus making enemy 
submarine operation against our fleets of water 
borne carriers prohibitively expensive It does 
not guarantee safe passage of all our ships, but it 
does say tl our losses to enemy submarines will 
be aces pt bly low. 

Phird in this context 1s our amphibious capa- 
bility, Our navy is equipped to project marines 


and soldiers over the sea and upon the beach- 


heads of the 


for further 


enemy, 1f necessary, to clear the way 


land 


operations of the army 
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transportation and continued support will be the manufactured oxygen or of equipment to remove 
v's long-term responsibility waste ranging from garbage to the oxides of 
Our rapidly expanding fleet of nuclear sub- carbon in the air, the submarine, and it. crew, 
rines, configured for the joint purposes of im- — cannot live. 

plementing our national deterrent policy as a \nd of recent vears a new factor > arisen, 

protection against war and—if war it must be—to \s has been noted, the submarine has heretofore 


combat enemy submarines and deny the use of the — been the weapon of the weaker power seeking to 
highways of the oceans to enemy surtace vessels, obtain a large return for a small investment. 
rounds out the versatility of our navy in the air \ll this is now changed. The submarine, ton 
above. the sea, on tne surface of the sea, on the tor ton the most expensive s] Ip in the world, 
land around the sea, and in the deep water. — still represents tremendous economy t lives 





‘articipation in this ean fulfill many a man’s” and treasure for the results attained \War has 
deepest hunger. now become so unthinkably costly that the great 
With regard to recent exploits of our new sub sea powers for self-preservation have turned in 
ines, the polar transit of Vardtilus, Skate's nereasing measure to the as-vet unplumbed 
explorations, 7yrieste’s deep dive, the Sargo and potential of the modern = submarin: The bat- 
advadon Voyages tons own submerged cir- tle for survival will no longer go to the holder 
cumnavigation, which [ can speak trom) per of static strength. It now more nearly resembles 
experience, and now ¢ rst Cruises OF Out contest of opposing wills, in whi side pos 
Sto tree He nounng — sessing the most staying power and resiliency will 
recent veat aptured the public mind. carry the day. In this sort of cont 
ere oe or Pee en Resets d its submarines have a natural 1 
C ( nee o n over ele : . 13 
lo the submariner, the oceat ol 
ent ( per 1) Oy peen oa 3 
end ‘> imNe;T\ = i P CC ‘ 
, ! 
1 } } eve an imMplacabie cnen 1 FS. i 
redsimgiv become mec nical, and : 7 
- a 1 the black mid-watches, the ever-receding miorning 
rica 1s perhaps the most mechanically minded 7 SS Sri aia Shaiee ie e 
1] hor 1, are for 1 ijodern subnicrine = rr 
of all nations, The submarine ts the most com horizon, are tor the mode 
plex man-driven machine of AGRE SVE BY cob ee ee, es ERTS er es = 
nd with it, ministering constant to its needs bottom, the mysterious deeps and i . Cine 
so that it may supply our own ntry immto an ocean floor, the temperature ill iiftit the 
environment not favorable to his existence—that ea and t ers of water abounding 
beneath the e of the deep equires Our know oe d understanding © 
nan to replace, mechanically, the continued re waters Iving all about mav vet help ou: ntry 
rements of lite Deprived of compressed air, save the world \t one and the s t 1s 
4 
er « r ¢ ( s both the ) d eC] 1 





THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 


MERRILL D. PETERSON 


Professor of History, Brandeis Universit: 


Read April 22, 1961 


liic0MAS JEFFERSON is an old, old subject in 


this Society. Elected a member in 1780, later 
elevated to the presidency, Jefferson served the 
Society in its quest for “useful knowledge” during 
the greater part of his life. After he passed away, 
in 1826, he was eulogized with appropriate solem- 
nity in the Society’s Hall. The life of Jefferson, 
Nicholas Biddle declared, was an impassioned and 
perpetual devotion to the cause of freedom.t The 
\merican Republic was his monument. In 1943, 
on the occasion of the bicentennial of Jefferson's 
lirth, r! Becker addressed himself, and this 
Society, ta a question which would have puzzled 
nd then alarmed Biddle: “What is Still Living 
in the Pohtical Philosophy of Thomas Jeffer- 


son?” Jefferson’s ends were happily very much 


live, Becker said; but the means to which he 
committed its cause no longer served it. Now, 
eighteen vears later, while Americans still pro 
claim the basic rightness of that cause, they ques- 
er the revolutionary tradition flowing 
trom Jetterson and the Declaration of Independ 
ence can be truitfully applied to the global con- 


ficts of power and opinion in this new age ot 


Phe question and the doubt help to explain the 
renewed inquiry on the National Purpose. In 
the recent symposium conducted by Life maga- 
VAREL in the Rkeports of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund,* in the Report of the President's Commis- 


sion ¢ National Goals in the public discourse 
: anon Thomas Jefferson di 
é ‘ e .lmerican Phil Sof hical Society on the 
eleventh day of April, 1827, Philadelphia, 1827 


Becker, Carl, What is still living in the political 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson? Amer. Hist. Rev. 48 


Jessin Johr KX... and others, 7he I ! purpose, 


Fund special studies project, The power of the demo 


dea, Garden City, 1960. 


Geals for Americans comprising the report of the 


President's Commission on National Goals and chapters 


submitted f he consideration of the commission, New 


PROCEEDIN F THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


ec especially report vi of the Rockefeller Brothers 


of the United States generally—there is an urgent 
summons to Americans to revitalize the traditional 
image of a revolutionary nation embracing in its 
vision the freedom of men everywhere. Som 
how—from affluence or cowardice or infirmity 
the nation seems to have lost, 1f not its sense oi 
purpose, then the power to exercise it effectively 
in this dynamic age. The United States, we ar 
often reminded, possesses from its founding the 
noblest, the most extravagant, the best articulated 
principles and objectives of any nation; and vet, 
it is in danger of losing the global struggle for 
men’s minds to the enemies of freedom 


This generation of Americans is not the first 
to encounter the perplexities of the National Pur- 
pose, The encounter has occurred in some form 
In every generation, for in every generation the 
values Americans live by have been refuted by 
the realities of their changing social worlds. There 
are two simultaneous histories of the United 
States: one visible, the other invisible 


One the 
realm of American power and enterprise, the 
other the realm of .\merican dream and convic 

tion; one addressed to «w/iat iy, the other addressed 
to what ought to be. The moral authority ot the 
United States has been conveyed through its sub 
jective history: its ritualized texts and doctrines 
its fabled heroes, virtuous symbols, and myths oi 
destiny. In this history Thomas Jefferson has 
been the leading protagonist, “Jefferson’s influ 
ence,” as James Bryce observed decades ago, “has 


been on the spirit ot the people and t 


heir attitude 
toward their institutions rather than on the forma- 
tion of the institutions themselves.” Making 
their ceremonial bows in the direction of Thomas 


Jetferson, the present-day expounders of National 


Purpose follow the example of earlier generations 
who searched in Jefferson to discover the meaning 


of .\merica itself. 
The search has been full of ditticulties. Viewed 
in terms of the evolving Jefferson image, our 
6 Quoted in Muzzey, David S., Thomas Jefferson, 70, 


Ne W York, 1918. 
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MERRILE D. 


on the 
of that liberty to which 
United States at the hour 
What Jefferson may have meant is a 


succession of crises 


Ineaning and purpose 
Ie fferson dedicated the 

birth. 
thorny question in itself. 
liberal recent 


that Jefferson meant the power of 


His early conservative 


his idolaters of 


and 


j 


s, said 


itics 


more 


people to rule. \ democrat by conviction, 


wished no hindrance of the popular will, in 
More persuasive, 
different 


In the Jeffersonian line of 


hich he had implicit: faith. 


however, has been a somewhat idea of 
Jefferson's intention, 
political succession, democracy was less a form 
of government than a principle opposed to govern 
inent, a code of restraints on sovereignty whether 
the thie The key to 
Jetferson’s political system was the doctrine of 


exercised by few or many. 
individual liberty, with its necessary corollaries 
of limited and decentralized government. He was 
the first to see that the strength, the progress, 
even the splendor, of the nation might come, not 
from the consolidation of loyalties, not from the 
vastness of governing power, but from the release 
of its myriad individual talents and 


Phus the Jeffersonian polity, as it established its 


energies. 


iscendancy, uprooted privilege, degraded govern- 
ennobled the free individual, and diffused 
power throughout the this 
\merica’s claim to greatness. 


ment, 


society. In achieve- 
ment lay 

Yet it was an achievement that stripped the 
collective entity, the nation, of a destiny of its 
own. Jefferson believed in the purposes of indi- 
the concept of National 
Purpose was alien to his thought. 
intelligence 


viduals; fundamentally, 


Lacking senses, 
and conscience, nations were incapable 
of high purposes. The ends of man in the pur 
suit of happiness were as infinitely varied as the 
shapes of men's minds; to force them into a com- 
unthinkable. With the primary 
the improvement of self and 
y—government had little to do.  Jeffer- 

son's negative philisophy of government expressed 
his positive faith in a society of free individuals. 


] 
mold Was 


life 


Liberty was largely a matter of private, not of 
public, power. 
tion, the 


Under the Jeffersonian dispensa- 
American government, though identified 
with liberty, labored under the suspicion, even 
the conviction, that a great, cohesive, and power- 
ful nation could not long remain a free one. 

On the whole, the Jeffersonian view suited the 
conditions and the American 
people during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century. The first deep crisis of the National 


temperament of 


PETERSON PROC. AMER 
Purpose erupted in the Civil War. For the War 
developed, in part, out of the crucial dilemma of 
the Jeffersonian polity: the positive commitment 
to freedom but the denial of national authority 
and responsibility for its advancement. The in- 
sutution of slavery, while not the cause of the 
dilemma, created the political climate that made 
it inescapable. When the two great sections of 
the United States took incompatible positions on 
the authority of the national government to deal 
with slavery, the Jeffersonian theory of American 
liberty was sundered and replaced by two sec- 
tional interpretations of it. In the North, the 
assertion that slavery was a national concern—be- 
national commitment—vio- 
the 


elements of the 


Was a 
the knot 

anti-national 
In the 
the doctrines of strict constitutional construction, 


cause freedom 


ntly between libertarian and 


e cut 
the Jetfersonian 


creed. Southern states, on the other hand, 


of state rights, decentralization, and home rule 


all associated with Jefferson and liberty—were 
the ultimate limit of trom 


The triumph of Northern arms n 


pursued to secession 


the Unntor 
the Civil War was a triumph both of nationalism 
and of democracy. It was not anticipated 1 
Ie fferson’s philosophy, for he conceived of democ 
racy in terms of individual rights and local liber- 
ties. The system omitted all deeper bonds of 
obligation and community; the nation, as indeed 
all government, rested little the 


ongoing consent of its members. Civil 


more than 

But the 
\Var established a permanent base of national life 
the 
liberty Jefferson had declared inalienable. ©) 


on 


cemented, moreover, 1n very principles of 
this tremendous leap forward in National Pur 
pose, Abraham Lincoln was the magnificent sym 


bol. 


\lexander 


“he did the work of 
OEE en's the 


As so often been said, 
Hamilton principles ot 
Thomas Jefferson.” 

The National Purpose, to 


which Jefferson bears a significant ideological re- 


second crisis in the 


lationship, developed in easy stages and then cul 
minated in the great depression of the nineteen 
thirties. The old reliance on the spontaneous and 
competitive actions of free men created the condi 
tions under which an exploitative industrial order 
arose and flourished. In an age when everything 
centralized itself, when oppression was the con- 
little 


indi- 


rather than of too 


liberty, when the aggressions against the 


sequence of too much 


Edward Howard, -{mertcan st 


1927 


‘ Griggs, itesmen, 340, 


New York 
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vidual were economic rather than political—in 
such an age the Jeffersonian political lexicon of 
state rights, individualism, and least government 
seemed incapable of defining anew the ‘historic 
“promise of American life.” How were the ills 
of the economic order to be remedied by resort 
to the individualistic tradition whence they came? 
Jefferson, Henry L. Stimson observed in 1911, 
“never dreamed that out of too much liberty from 
official control might develop an unofficial power 
capable not only of overwhelming the individual 
citizen but the state government along with him.” § 
History had turned Jefferson’s political universe 
upside down, and every humanitarian and _ pro- 
gressive impulse worked toward making the na- 
tional authority the overlord of rights previously 
Yet, 
the nation successfully met 
the challenge of the industrial order within the 
tradition of Jeffersonian principle. The achieve- 
ment—in 


reserved to the states or held in private. 
in the final outcome, 


some respects more impressive than 
Lincoln’s in forging the link between democracy 
and nationality—was the work of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. “If Jefferson could 
return to our councils,” Roosevelt said in 1932, 
“he would find that while economic charges of 
a century have changed the necessary methods of 
government action, the principles of that action 
are still wholly his own.” ® If in its action the 
New Deal reversed most of the political elements 
that for a century had passed as Jeffersonian, it 
nevertheless vindicated Jefferson's inflexible con- 
viction in the right and the ability of the people 
to govern themselves. Liberty became, 1n_ this 
new context, the positive power to use govern- 
ment intelligently in works for human welfare. 
A host of vital human interests—employment, 
security, housing, children—too important to be 
left to the individualism thus 
brought under national authority. 

And so, national policy, power, and purpose 
have grown without disturbing the central axis 
of democratic faith. “The art of free society,” 
the late Alfred North Whitehead reminds us, “con- 
sists in maintenance of the symbolic code; and 
secondly in fearlessness of revision, to secure that 
the code serves those purposes which satisfy an 
enlightened reason.” 7” How successfully Ameri- 


ravages of were 


8 Quoted in Stimson, Henry L., and McGeorge Bundy, 
On active service in peace and war, 60, New York, 1948. 

® Roosevelt, Franklin D., Looking forward, 14, New 
York, 1933. 

10 Whitehead, Alfred North, Symbolism, its meaning 
and effect, 91, Cambridge, 1928. 
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cans have combined reverence of their symbols 
with is demonstrated in 
the history of freedom’s protean symbol, Thomas 
Jefferson, enshrined in a heroic pantheon on the 
shore of the Tidal Basin in Washington by the 
very men 
philosophy, 


fearlessness of revision 


who fearlessly revised his political 


But we are 
ordeal of 


now caught up in still another 
freedom, and the entire world 1s the 
Out of the rich stock of the native 
tradition, can we create a world compatible with 
\merican convictions? Can we, as a_ practical 
matter, secure the interests of the United States 


battleground. 


while at the same time advancing our moral pur- 
poses? Can the traditional power of the Jefferson 
symbol be renewed in the global environment of 
freedom in our time? Or must we conclude with 


1 


the gloomy prophets of earlier generations that 
Jetferson’s faith—and America’s—has lost 


tact with the vital realities upon which 
posed to act? 

Most of the expounders ot t 
National America’s 
failure to carry its own heroic image of freedom 
to the peoples of the 
Adlai 


“to show the world that the 


present-day 
Purpose are distressed by 
world. They agree with 
Stevenson on the nation’s sacred mission 
\merican revolution 
still belongs to all mankind”; with Archibald 
Macleish that “the dream which has set the jungle 
and the cane on fire is Thomas Jefferson's 
the dream which he and his contempo- 
raries believed would change the world”; ?? with 
the President’s Commission that the nation must 
rededicate itself to Jetferson’s mighty vision of 
“a world in which every human being shall be 
free to develop his capacities to the fullest.” 
very American must feel inspired by these ut- 
terances and must feel once again the con- 
tinuing force of ancient doctrine in the American 
mind. Sut, lest we stumble at the brink of 
dangerous illusions, we had better take account 
of the obstacles which our tradition raises to the 
vigorous renewal of the National Purpose. 

The American experience is, first of all, essen- 
tially a parochial one. 


dream 


Historically separated, 
physically and emotionally, from other nations, 
Americans have seldom had to project their pur- 


poses beyond the water’s edge. America has been 


11 Stevenson, Adlai, The national leadership, ["irgn 
Quart. Rev. 36: 349, 1960. 

12.—n Jessup, John K., The 
York, 1960. 

13 (;oals for Americans, 1, New York, 1960. 


national purpose, 41, New 
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The 
\merican political system, despite the rhetoric of 
revolution that accompanied its founding and still 
lifts men’s world over, turned out to 
e least transferable and least exportable 


more a reiuge than a spearhead of freedom. 


hearts the 
be one of tl 
ever invented. Jefferson made this discovery in 
hi Disappointed in his foreign 
the 
fixed his sights on 
Gilbert Chi 

\merican 


lefferson contracted universal 
olitical creed, 
Professor 
Apostle ol 
that 
were interlaced with the 
life. Whether or not the 


peoples of the world today are capable 


ame, In 
‘the tirst 


democratic goals were un 
here 


CIsSew 


\merican 


\merican goals to their tasks, 
xcept at our peril, 

nee of time, of spirit, of ci 

with 


with us. The 


inhibit our identification 


identification 


fact is that 


peoples America is not the struggling, young revo 


nation of the twentieth century, but 
old in its faith, awesome in 1 


nator its 


nd essentially conservative in its world 
National Purpose must 
I a mission to the 
wever, the symbols which ought to 


\merican now 
unfortu 


be 


are too peculiarly 


world: 


that mission 


too firmly embedded in the morali 


hteenth century to declare the con 


s cyclonic age 
] - 
large 


le 1S 


pre 
lividualism in 


senited by the 


the K\merican ethos 


pursuit ol} 


National Purpose calls 


ing .\American energies from a multi 
ivate ends to singular and commanding 


ublic 


artit 


It calls for a 


\merica: 


ends. It calls for sacrifice. 
conception of 
the individual fulfills 
iinself t must fulfill tfse/f in 
the conflicts of power and ideology among nations. 
lea that the nation has a collective destiny, 
king, diverting, transcending the destiny of 
embers, 
eople. Historically they have been privileged 


1 
i i 
I 


o identify tl 


1 revolution in our 
nation in which 
self to a nation which 


Ll¢ Wca 


does not come easily to the American 


e freedom and prosperity of the in 

the ends of the state, which ends, 
therefore, required littie constructive development 
of their So far as the tradition of individual- 


dividual with 


own, 


Gilbert 
Boston, 192 


14 Chinard, 


Americanism, 


MERRILE -D. 
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ism has been revised, it has occurred in the stark 
disaster—the Civil War, the great 

and in the framework of domestic 
The problem is infinitely more difficult 
when the crisis to which the National Purpose 
is addressed lies outside our borders and mani- 
fests itself in ways little understood by the Ameri- 


Just as the image American society 


face of de 
pression 


policy. 


can people. 
presents to the world is of limited world signifi- 
cance sO tl 


ie image America, in turn, holds of 


1 


the world is typically opaque. 


l{istorical considerations such as these offer 
grounds neither for optimism nor for pessimism, 
but they invite sober reflections. The world that 
has rushed so suddenly upon American con- 
sciousness is not a for the enactment of 
The National In 
National Purpose are not identical, 
ind the former makes demands which take prece- 
the 


precedence over ethics. 


stage 
\merican ideals. concepts of 
terest and 


dence over latter, as survival usually takes 
The renewed National 
Purpose cannot be fashioned on old doctrines and 
symbols of the native political tradition, for they 
do not speak to the radically altered American 
position in a world never dreamed of in Jetfer 
son’s philosophy. 

And yet Jeffersonian symbol and value may 
play an important part in the renewal we seek. 
It is a peculiarly conservative part, and it has 
two aspects. First, to preserve in full vigor the 
institutions of freedom and_ seli-government in 
this country as the only legitimate basis of Ameri- 
can moral pretensions in the world community. 
the true to itself at home, it 
cannot be taken seriously when it carries its moral 


Unless nation is 


baggage abroad. In this sense, we declare again 


1 
hope that the 


lefferson’s \merican experiment 
might be a living testament to the cause of free- 
dom the world over. Second, to guide American 
not the fulfill- 
which would be disastrous—but 
toward realistic objectives of National Interest 
that are submitted to the chastening discipline of 
moral principle as enforced by a wise National 
Purpose. No more than in Jefferson’s day can 
\merica enforce its purposes on the world stage. 
\nd surely, far less than in Jefferson’s day, can 
But 
America can at least validate its power morally by 
continued accountability in its use to the principles 
declared at the nation’s birth. 


global policy toward messianic 


ment of ideals, 


human ideals control the forces of power. 
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Margaret Byrne Professor of 


1d Ap 


report on an extended 


appear in book form. 


ration of the relations between 


Linvedt 


When the investi 


church and state colonies in 
] 


the eighteenth century was begun, it was not an 
ticipated that the 


first presentation of the 


occur at the 
extent of the 


would precise 


moment 


no-man’s land between chureh 


state has agam become an explosive issue, 


nay be pointed out, possibly somewhat archly, 


\merican 
History is far more than a rattling of old bones 


for one’s ancestors. ‘The subject 


that research in the Colonial Period oi 
or a mere searc! 
matter is really quite up-to-date. 

We live in an increasingly secular society. 
Religiosity in our time (if not church 


apace; whereas in the eighteenth 


1 actual 
going) declines 
century 
ligious observance as an integral part of daily life. 


Sue profound iit in the 


our forefathers regarded piety and_ re 
outlook 
is naturally affected the 


\merican 


upon the universe writ 


Reece a : i 
history like everything else Phe 


most 


rroblem facing even our best historians 


reconstructing a reasonably accurate 
hat a given period was actually like. 


‘he more modern we are, the more we must 
exercise our historical imaginations as we write. 
We ask very few questions of religion today, and 
they are imaginative. i 


unfortunate, because 


seldom This neglect is 
no comprehension of the 
eighteenth century is possible if we unconsciously 


Ont, Or CONSscioOUs 


lv jam-out the religious back- 


ground just because our own milieu is secular. 

The big question that was asked about eight 
centh-century this: Was John 
\dams stoutly maintained that 
religious convictions had much to do with the 
profound mental change that produced the revolt 
of the American colonies in 


America 


Was 


wrong when he 


1775: For the past 
fiity vears historians have tended to overlook, or 
reject, religion as a cause of the Revolution, and 
to detine the 


uprising im social, 


economic, and 
political terms 


JHE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 


American History, 


SOCIETY, VOL. 105, No. 6, 


University of C 


I] 


I 
| 


1 
rom the Grea i 


t Migration ot the 1030's to t 
(alorious Revolution of 1688 the colonies reflecte: 
if with Edmund Burke's fine 
phrase, the dissonance of dissent. The Church 
of england was established by law and flourishing 
only in Virginia; in the 
ism predominated 1 
in all of 


ie 
} 
i, 


If Wwe may tamper 


middle provinces Calvin 


one form or another; and 
New England, save Rhode Island, the 
Congregational churches were actually established 
and supported by taxation. 
tent 


Casual and intermit 


efforts had been made to tighten I¢ngland’s 
economic and political control over he colonies 
after the but not until after the 


Revolution of 1688 did churchmen plan to extend 


Restoration, 


english ecclesiastical authority to America. 
During the eighty-tive 

7 

tl 


years following 1689, 


the ecclesiastical history of 


tricably 


was 1nex 
that of lingland: the 


bound to 
of persistent attempts to 


: stories 
extend the Anglican 
from the southern to the northern 
provinces, the chronicle of 


establishment 
the relations between 
\nglican and Nonconformist in Britain, and the 
tale of the amazingly successful and hitherto un 
reported cooperation between Dissenters in Lon 
don and the New World to obstruct the march of 
I“piscopacy in America, are but parts of one ab- 
sorbing transoceanic theme \s one 
back forth the Atlantic, he quickly 
realizes that what he is tracing is the marshalling 


shuttles 
and across 
of the forces of the two contending parties and 
their ultimate clashes in one great struggle for 
ecclesiastical power which ended only with Ameri 
can independence, 

look first at the machinery available 
to the Church of [england for the Wars of the 
lord, by which it might parallel the 


Let us 


economic 
and political imperialism of the Crown by winning 
dominion for the Mitre. Gradually trom 1689 
to 1720, the Church became established by law, 
Maryland, North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia, as well 

\Vest Yet there, condi 
; ; ; 


tions proved so different from English, that the 


if not always in fact, in 
as in the 
Indies. 


even American 
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laymen of parish vestries arrogated to themselves 


wowers exercised at home by bishops. Moreover, 


the large majority of the southern clergy never 


warmed to the idea of discipline by colonial 
South of Penn- 
-ylvania, the hand of Episcopal authority rested 


1 
} 


shops and ecclesiastical courts. 
very lightly on a people overwhelmingly .\nglican 
in belief and indifferent in practice. 

Qn the other hand, to the northward the in- 
habitants had not only to be won over from dis- 
sent, but in such populous regions as Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut the formidable, established 
Congregational Church had to be met and de- 
feated. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts (S. P. G.) formed in 
1701, leaders for 
he .\nglican invasion of New England and New 
York 


less colonists 


seemed to provide a corps ot 


()stensibly appointed to minister to church- 
to Chris- 
missionaries immediately 


and convert the heathen 


the oe: Cs. 
headed for the largest and wealthiest cities and 


towns 


where settled congregations and able dis- 
senting ministers already existed. Thus the mis- 
sionaries could not escape the damning charge of 
Worse still, they 
unrestrained zeal character- 
of missionaries, and that of converts, for 
Many had been bred dissenters and 
trained at Yale and Harvard. 

The 
history occurred on September 12, 1722, 
New \s he 


tl EXETCISES, 


closing the 


seeking soft and lush livings. 


proselyted with the 


them 


any ot 


most dramatic event of colonial churel 
at com- 
concluded the 
Rector Timothy 
“Let all the people 


One can still almost hear the sudden 


mencement in Haven. 
praye r 
Cutler of Yale College said: 
say, amen.” 
for this was 

lexamined 
the next day in the library by the anxious trustees, 
Mr. Cutler, Tutor Samuel Johnson, and several 


gasp of surprise from the audience, 


\nglican, not Congregational, usage. 


others admitted their doubts about the validity 
which had been 
aroused by reading books sent over by Jeremiah 
Dummer from London for the library. Cutler 
said his reservations went back many years; and 
all announced their determination to seek Holy 
Orders in I:england. No Harvard man, no, not 
even the present Chief [:xecutive of the United 


of Presbyterian ordination, 


States, has ever dealt Yale prestige such a blow 
as did Rector Cutler by this apostacy, which an 
Episcopal clergyman exultantly called “the glor- 
ious revolution of the ecclesiastics in this country.” 

Samuel London, took 
and settle at Stratford, 


Johnson crossed to 


orders then returned to 
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Connecticut, from which community he 
directed 
Maryland for nearly half a century, issuing plea 
When the 
evangelical excesses of the Great Awakening split 
the Congregational and his mis- 
sionary crew gathered in the stray lambs and the 
episcopal Church grew rapidly in New England. 
By means of a 


organ- 


ized and \nglican activities north of 


upon plea for .\merican bishops. 


churches, he 


regular correspondence with 
of Oxford, later Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Johnson worked out 


Thomas Secker, Bishop 


the grand strategy tor winning the religious wars 
of New [england for his Communion. That vic- 
tory failure as 
and 


was not due to his 


had 


never came 


leader. The enemy more leaders, 


Ones, 


IT] 


\ll that Noncontormists 

the Toleration Act of 1689 was permission to take 

Dissenters 

still denied the right to hold public office or to take 
Because they had been 

persecuted since 1660, the Presbyterians, Inde- 

pendents, and Baptists had merely survived ; the 


the english 


out licenses for public worship. were 


degrees at universities. 


\ 
possessed no common organization around which 
to rally. Internal disagreements over theology 
frustrated attempts at union in 1693, Later, dur- 
ing Queen Anne’s reign, the High-Church Tories 
hounded them unmercifully. Not until the suc 
Hanoverian did the 


formists feel safe enough to seek further conces 


cession of the first Noncon 


sions. Yet, during these under-dog years, 


Many 


dissenting ministers of liberal cast worked hard 


lustory oi 
their 


at writing a revisionist version of t] 
and at 
vhich, they argued 


the Puritan Revolution enlarging 
concept ot religious libe rty, 5 
with skill in book and pamphlet, was as vital to 
Ienglishmen as civil liberty. Out of the ideals of 
political liberty and toleration born ot 1688, and 
the liberal continental religious attitudes of the 
enlightenment, Daniel Neal and others produced 
a remarkable synthesis of Puritan history. 

1732 and 1735 wealthy and expert- 
enced dissenting laymen of the City of [London 
took over from the ministers the control of the 
civil activities of the Nonconformists by founding 
the Dissenting Deputies, an organization consist- 
ing of delegates from each of the three largest 
denominations. They failed to win repeal of the 
Dissenters’ disabilities, but achieved notable suc- 
cess in colonial activities. They gradually won 
over the most influential Old-Light Congrega- 


> > 


Between 
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tional and Presbyterian ministers in the northern 
provinces to their historical and libertarian points 
of view, with the consequence that dissenting atti- 
tudes in America towards provincial establish- 
ments relaxed and eventually underwent major 
moditications, and these at the that 
the I: piscopal outlook in the colonies narrowed. 
In the second place, the 
headed by Dr. Benjamin 


same time 
Dissenting Deputies, 
\very, used the Non- 
conformist vote as a threat, or a bribe, if one may 
speak so frankly, to persuade the ministry not to 
harken to prelatical pleas for colonial bishops. 
Qn a number of occasions such pressures turned 
out to be the deciding factors, much to the resent- 
ment and distress of bishops and missionaries. 
\nd throughout the period, the Dissenting Depu- 
tics demonstrated on every occasion the value to 
the British nation of loyalty in dissent, for the 
Hlanoverians could always count on their patriot- 
ism. They were Whigs to a man. 


In the colonies, meanwhile, the “Dissenters” 
(1f indeed they, instead of the Church of england 
men, called such) at tirst 


nussionaries of the S. P. G.; 


could be welcomed the 
then, they, like 
Cotton Mather, saw through their pretensions to 
their true motives and the threat posed thereby. 
Through ministerial conventions in New I¢ngland, 
the Congregational divines slowly organized a 
resistance movement, and opened a 
fruitful correspondence with the Dis- 
senters, the Irish and Scottish churches, and, 
shortly, with the Presbyterians of New York, who 
were the hardest-pressed of the American Non- 
conformists. 


singularly 
London 


\s Cotton Mather quaintly wrote 
to Professor Robert Wodrow of Glasgow: “When 
the distance of the huge Atlantic, separates Breth- 
ren from one another, one Method unto which 
we must resort for Maintaining, the communion 
of Saints, is the Epistolary.” 

\iter 1740 the colonial ministers and the Dis- 
senting Deputies operated an intelligence network 
that proved surprisingly efficient, considering the 
age and the distances involved. In nearly every 
ecclesiastical emergency they got the news across 
the ocean ahead of their supposedly better-organ- 
ized Anglican rivals. Thus Dr. Avery of the 
Deputies was enabled to get the ear of the Duke 
of Newcastle or others in the government in time 
to frustrate any designs of the Bishop of London 
or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
token, no S. 


By the same 
P. G. plan was framed in America 
but it was almost immediately communicated by 


AND STATE 


IN AMERICA, 


1689-1775 


tiona 


some covert means to the Congrega 
byterian preachers. 

In the now famihar tield of public relations, 
these Dissent 
Important tracts, sermons, 
and books appearing in 
received prompt Boston and 
New York: both 


shores superbly made use of the anonymous letter 


promoters of transoceanic turned 
out to be past masters. 
London and sent over, 
re-publication in 
and vice versa. Ilarties on 
to the press to support and explain their own 
cause and, perhaps even more successfully, to 
that of 1753-1754, 
during the first important propaganda campaign 
conducted in_ this William Luiv- 


ingston and his Presbyterian associates adroitly 


asperse their opponents. In 


ever country, 
employed every known device to mobilize public 
opinion against Episcopal control of King’s Col- 
lege (now Columbia University). By 1760, the 
that liberties never be 
ligious liberty is not at the same time guaranteed 


idea civil can sate if re 


had become a cliché of American thinking 
questioned assumption 


an un 
and the public mind had 
had dinned into it incessantly the belief that Epis- 
symbolized by \Jitre and Sceptre—was 
a prime threat to the religious liberties that .Amer 
They could sniff the 


approach of religious tyranny in tainted 


COpPacy 


icans already possessed. 

eve ry 

breeze, 
When the 


quests of Canada and the 


Paris contirmed the 

\merican West to Ing 
land in 1763, and George Grenville’s new program 
for colonial reorganization, including the Revenue 
and Stamp .\cts, presaged the loss of civil liber- 
ties in America, the S. P. G 


| Peace of 


COl- 


Missionaries and 
their superiors at home unwisely began again to 
press for colonial bishops. They argued that Epis- 
copal discipline would buttress civil discipline 
and that, had bishops existed, there might have 
been no mob action in Boston, Newport, and New 
York. But the ministry, having its hands full 
of American issues already, turned a 
to such pleas. 


deat ear 


News of the scheme to spread Episcopacy into 


the West and to send over bishops aroused nearly 
every dissenting minister, and “the pulpits foamed 
with politicks.” This was the decade of the Great 
Fear. Though no bishops came in 1766, two 
years later at the time of the Townshend Acts, 
the American missionaries, miscalculating unerr 
ingly, launched the greatest Episcopal offensive 
of the colonial era. They began the agitation in 
New York; it spread to Boston and Philadelphia ; 
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crossed to London to Fulham and The fascinating transocean organization of the 
laces, and finally reached Whitehall. lenglish and American Dissenters had done its 
reaction was even more violent and = work with a diabolical thoroughness by 1773. As 
and managed. A tremendous John Adams later observed, the American Revolu- 
pamphlet barrage was laid down tion was over before the War for Independence 
under the direction of William) commenced. ‘The Revolution was in the minds 
known as “The American Whig.” and hearts of the people.” By fusing religious 
‘ancis Alison and John Dickinson — and civil liberties, and by talking, preaching, writ- 
adelphia, and from Boston, ing, and printing about them ever since 1689, by 

hired several telling salvos. All creating an unsurpassed system of intelligence, by 
1 Iezra Stiles the perpetual alert of the E-nglish Nonconformists 
ercover communications going and lest what had happened to them should also hap- 


> > 


the Reveren 


unc 


| 
promoted effective action. pen to their colonial brethren and cause them to 
Stiles and Presbyterian divines at lose the price less liberty SO dearly won in the 

| miracl ota union between the seventeenth century, the Dissenters ot England 
hurches of Connecticut and the and America had unwittingly prepared the colo 

Synod of New York and Philadel nial mind for the momentous decision to cease to 

iS Pe stormed Meeting tirst at [lizabet! be english and to venture in the world as a new 


iS 

Nt lersey (the heart of the enemy's people—yes, prepared it for the bouleversement 

1767. on the fifth of November ( ©] intellectuelle which was the ¢true  A\merican 
their Convention of Delegates evolution. 

until the outbreak of the War lor eighty-five years church and state had been 

to concert measures for the the greatest and most familiar issue. beiore the 

religious liberties against colonial public. Religion had always been very 

| 

l 


aturally, of course, they cot real, immediate, and dear to the colonists. This 


lissenting Deputies in Lon truth 1s not lost upon us if we approach this era 


afield and arranged by coming up to it from the seventeenth century 


rather than by gl 


glancing backwards from the im 


and Get pious twentieth century. Viewed thus, we can 


le Nascent 


1 
t} 
Li 


isolationism of see that the essential ingredient in 
hese ministers \merican nationalism, was, for better or worse 
union of international as time would tell, the belief in an Americar 
version of religious liberty, which bore fruit in 
hitterest. contest of the War the first state constitutions of 1776-1783. And w: 
ue * au L , Li ‘ hs 
a Abi ate es ales POE R a pee mes Se peor ners 
Religion, a steiisiagly successful ise 9" also sce that the epoch-making mental chang 
+ Of the: Pistia occurred in a religious atmosphere. Of course 
rend Oo 1e ritans Who ‘ 4 7 ; 
the details of this profound change require work 
e seventeenth century ju ape : 1: j 
he; ; ing out in all of their complex relationships and 
now being threatened nglicas gy ae 
ee \nglica at considerable length. But perhaps in the space 
ll had this legend been propagated — ajjotted, it has been possible to suggest that it 1s 
\nglicans accepted it, and the high time that we repossess the important histori 
| 1? 


mdon ran column atter column cal truth that religion was a fundamental cause 


f 


of the American Revolution. 
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Read April 


THANKS to an admiring son or grandson who 
had his progenitor’s letters copied into a bound 
ledger, we know today more about William Fitz- 
hugh than perhaps about any other seventeenth- 
century American planter. The letters lead to 
Virginia colony and county records (which in- 
clude letters to the 
speeches in the House of 


1 
} 


Commission of the Peace, 


Burgesses, entries in 
litigation, etc.), which fill in some of the finer 
lines of colors of the epistolary self-portrait. It is 
possible now to present a faithful, and 1 think 
lively, picture of an individual planter and, what 
may be equally interesting, of the world in which 
he lived. 

' Fitzhugh’s letters have been referred to in print 
for more than a century, and in the 1890's a badly 
garbled version of most of them, with little ex- 
planatory addenda, was published in a historical 
journal, copies of which are now hard to come 
by. Since then they have been used in historical 
studies several times, notably by Louis B. Wright, 
Howard Mumford Jones, and Wish.? 
Only recently, however, with the bringing to light 
ot the early copy, 11) a distin- 
g Philadelphia Thomas 
litz-Hugh) 
full significance of the letters and their contents 


Harvey 


the possession of 
(Dr. 
has it been possible to assess the 


guished physician 


accurately and comprehensively. 

The story of William Fitzhugh is, from 
point of view, the traditional American success 
story—Log-Cabin-to-White- House, Immigrant- 
Boy-to-Millionaire. It is also the story of the 
making of a Southern aristocrat, or of the trans- 
planted Englishman, or of the combination of 
mercantile, agricultural, and professional abilities 
went into the making of 


New World. But it 1s 


one 


and incentives whieh 


individual success in the 


The first five volumes of the Jirgn fagasine of 
History and Biography, 1893-1897. 

* Respectively in The first gentlemen of Virginia, San 
Marino, Calif., 1940; The literature of 
seventeenth Century, Mem. Amer load 
1946: and Societ md thought in 


York, 1950 
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}, 
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above all the story of one mat 

culture. 

In 1670, about the date of 
William Fitzhugh’s arrival in .\merica, tl 
peake civilization had existed for more tha: 
full generations. Perhaps through family r 
ships in his native Bedford, Fitzhugh app 
tl 
several 


1 
} 
i 


ie records first in a community which contain 
Bedfordshire gentlemen—Westmor 
county in the Northern Neck of Virginia. 
own family, mayors and aldermen of the cits 
Bedford and lesser county gentry from the regi 
about that 
in a modest way to have 
countians in his behalf, 


county seat, were influential en: 
moved emi 
though lat 
to insist that he 
the New World 
with God's 
endeavours.” 
He came into a_ rapidly 
frontier world \meri 
end of 


SUCCESS, 


such as 
within its borders until the 
century. The great difference bet 
and the later (intra-continental) one 
relative ease of communication wit! 
civilization, London. For London. s! 
and did anchor off his own wharves in 
lis dwelling house on the Potomac, 
masters brought the latest news, books, 
and other comforts. 
But thi 


I itz] 


this last is anticipating a little. Thoug 
] 


| ¢ 
@ Or NO property 


ugh may have brought litt 
with him, he did bring a legal education which w 
to stand him in good stead. In the i 
appears in several of the Northern Neck county 
records, particularly in Westmoreland, ; prac 


Then he married Sara 
between ele 


1o/U0 s e 


early 


icing attorney. 


the very young (she was 
thirteen) daughter of a wealthy widow 

his chent. Through his wife he was re! 

half the more prosperous families of Westmore- 


land and several counties across the Potomac in 


1685 


To William Fitzhugh, May 18, 
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By 1676 he 


ae ae 
Stafford, a_ real 


was settled in neighbor- 
Ing frontier county stretching 
up the Potomac beyond the present .\lexandria 
nd  \Vashington, populated, and_ all 
luring his lifetime subject to Indian raids, alarms, 
nd murders. Here he spent the rest of his 
relatively short life (he died at fifty) except for 
1699 1700, 
ms to Jamestown for the meeting 
and thie E 
rounds ot the 


sparsely 


possible trip to England in 


\ssembly transaction of 


neighboring 
llis letters 
rise economically, politically, 
reveal also a ; 
f mode ration, a gel wine piety 
vs before him. They show that 
Indians and 


of virgin 


practicing attorney. 


They sense ol 


t barbaric 


with active 
with 

in both manufacturing and 
nglisl 


1] 
i} 
it 


sicle 


sophisticated, social life ; 


adminis- 
y; with an almost serene 
idealism 


common law 


rooted in the 
or middle way. 

, colleagues, and clients among 

included large-scale planters 


vy and Ralph Wormeley of 


land-born Isaac Allerton of 
: 


erandson of two of the 

Thomas 
b Bacon's 
lived the 


county two 


amestown 1S correspond 
} } 4 
ree colonia 


lawve rs, 


Burges 


eens ei 
\galn 
ntation for 


he might 
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wealthiest man of his region, one may add to 
or deduct from the picture to visualize almost 
any Virginia or Maryland plantation of the period. 
\ thousand-acre tract 
fertile 
or “quarters” for the 


seven-tenths wooded and 
land. Three units 
Negroes equipped with 
livestock. A 


thirteen-room main dwelling containing four large 


the remainder arable 


all necessary houses, fences, and 
rooms hung with tapestries, nine in all well fur- 
nished. This and other smaller ‘dependent’ 
houses equipped with good brick chimneys. Four 
A dairy, 
a dovecote, a stable, a barn, a henhouse, a kitchen, 
all rather new. 


good cellars, the deep ireezes of the age. 


Nearby an orchard of 2,500 apple 

trees enclosed entirely with a locust. fence. A 

garden, 

“palisadoed” (perhaps as protection against 

the Indians) yard enclosing most of the depend- 

\lso cattle, 
servants, 


fenced one-hundred-foot-square and a 


great 
encies. hogs, sheep, horses, and 
household About a mile and a half 
distant a grist-mill which more than paid its own 
way. Two storehouses of food and textiles and 
farm equipment enough to last for two or three 
ars. 
What 
not enumerate are the white indentured 


There were twenty-nine Negroes in all. 
he does 
servants, many of them skilled artisans, and per- 
haps the bluecoat schoolboy who could keep ac- 


\\ he n 


woman in this 


counts 
| 


} 
L optie old 


litzhugh died he had six men 
status. One of the 
men was young cousin of his own, another a 
and another, a 
“signature” witness to his will, perhaps the former 


student of Christ’s Hospital.4 


carpenter, another a glazier, 


Despite this early prosperity, Fitzhugh was 


and restless. 
friend Nicholas 


30. 1086.7): 


sometimes uneasy \s he explained 


Hayward of London 


estates here Contin- 
& to prepare against that, causes me to ex- 
y Inclinations in worldly affairs, & Societs 
hat 1s good & ingenious is very scarce, & seldom to 
be come upon except in books. (Good I:ducation ot 
Children is almost impossible, & better be never born 
than ill bred, but that which bears the greatest weight 
with me, for | now look upon my self to be in my 
declining age, is the want of spirituall help & com- 
! 1 his fertile Country in every thing 


ntruittull 


depend altogether upon 


LeCNCYVSs, 


ceed my 


Contingene) him at worldly affairs all 
and steadily he added to the worldly pos- 
hic this 


SESSIONS WII 


hyy lyf 
ili ¢ 


were his at time. Charged 


+ Letter 


1690 


\ugust 20, 
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3ristol and Liver- 
London merchants were necessities of 
lor planta- 
wheels, harness, 


against his tobacco credits with 
pool and 
life and luxuries of gracious living. 
tion ope ration he 
l 


ordered cart 


saddles, two stills, a pewter cistern, cider “racks,” 
and smaller things such as stone jugs and nails. 
l‘or the great house he wanted tapestries, leather 
hangings, beds and bed furniture, curtains and 
valences, matching chairs, leather and Turkey 
carpets, dress boxes, diamond-shaped panes for 
iron and brass andirons, iron backs 
ior chimneys, an escritoire, pictures frames, and a 


his windows, 


Of gastronomic and potable 
comiorts he particularly wanted spice, fruit, sugar, 
For 
he ordered clothing of many 


stakes: ee ‘, 
large lOOKING-Ylass. 


stershire cheese, and cases of claret. 


himself 


Crlouce 
his wite and 


kinds, including in his last years a black crepe 


l 
gown and petticoat and pair of gallooned shoes 


ior her and a calico quilted morning gown, winter 


saat 
SUULLS 


~and two Carolina hats for him. 


attempts he at last secured a light 
and 


he called a callash, later a 


ore prosperous and more recon- 
t h 


r out his life in the colony, Fitzhug 


gh 
ordered greater and greater quantities of silver 


t 


plate (several pieces of which exist today in the 


hands of his descendants). As he observed, the 


silver would have a ready cash value and would 


be a secure and easily-divided legacy to his several 


sons. It also made the proper impression upon 
uests at his table; Lieutenant- 

litzhugh had “‘first 
one recent silver importation. From 
1687 to his last extant letters of 1698 he ordered 


candlesticks, 


listinguished 
Nicholson, 


Governor wrote, 
handsell’d” 
snuffers, salt cellars, “basons.” forks, 
various sizes of 
sugar ladles, 
his arms or crest, 


had a ant who 


(silver knives, castors, 


plates, bowls. 
engraved with 
last years he Ser 
ngraving. 

against the 


fortune and at the 
himself more and more comfort- 


litzl ug] prov ided 


wheel of 
religion, he did his best to secure a 
her (perhaps in the sense of not quarrelsome 
his neighbor Parson Waugh was anything but 
sober in this sens 


For 


and Jearned minister for his 
older 
sons (the others were still quite young at thi 


pxtrish, education, he sent his two 


time of his death) to a French Huguenot clergy- 


man ina nearby parish. So thoroughly were they 
lhc atmosphere that he informed 


saturated in Gi 
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the Bristol merchant to whom he was sending 
the younger, eleven-and-a-hali-year-old Henry 
(for British further schooling), that the boy could 
Over the 
years he ordered Latin and French textbooks for 


read and write only French and Latin. 


his children, and for himself with an eye to his 
works by 
Boyle, Bacon, and Burnet, and “Histories” of 
Acosta, 


children’s future reading — scientific 


many kinds, including Rushworth and 
and many religious works. 

The ordinary concomitants of the lighter side 
of lite, drinking and feasting, suited neither his 
physical nor his philosophical constitution. He 
mentions Bacchanalian revels at Jamestown more 
than onee, and drinking heavily with ship cap- 
tains just before their departure, but he always 
the necessity of indulging. 


Near the end of his life, he wrote to a Virginian 


speaks regretiully of 


friend and brother barrister, Henry Hartwell, 
then (July 21, 1698) suffering from the gout in 
London: 


1 Bacchus & al 
avoided Adoration of Ceres shrine, & never 
was Venus Votarys: To speak plainly to 
you, I never courted unlawtull pleasures with women, 
avoided hard drinking in my power, 
& always avoided feasting af consequently the sur- 
feits occasioned thereby, tell your Doctor this. & he 
will conclude | am not near being his patient vet 


I never much frequented Orgves 
Ways 


one of 


: 
as much as lay 


But litzhugl 
the lighter side of social life, 


welce me, for the 


1 clearly did enjoy in moderation 
Guests were always 
the 
frontier planter was brightened by their presence. 


relatively lonely lite of 


named 
1686-1687 gives an engaging picture 


\ travel account kept by a Frenchman 
Durand in 
of life at Fitzhugh’s home estate, Bedford, near 
Durand had already visited 
correspondent Ralph 


Middlesex County, 


he Christmas season, 
‘atzhugh’s friend 
Wormeley at 


and 


Rose gill in 


where he had been so warmly wined and dined 
that in holiday spirit he and some other gentlemen 
frolic by 
open-handed hospitality. 


decided to continue the riding on to 


another abode of 


rode twenty strong to Colonel lichous’ but he 
has such a large establishment that he did not mind 
We were all of us provided with beds, one for two 
met Ife treated us royally, there was good wine & 
dl kinds ot so there was a great deal ot 
carousing. He had sent for three tiddlers, a jester, a 
tight-rope dancer, an acrobat who tumbled around, 
& they gave us all the entertainment one could wish 
for. It was cold, vet no ever thinks 
of going near the fire, for they never put less than 
a cartload of wood in the fireplace & the whole room 


SO We 


beverages. 


very one 


Kept warm 
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The next day, atter they 
noon, we decided to cross this river 
had a quantity of wine & 
brought to the shore: he lent 


had caroused until after 
The Colonel 
his punch-bowls 
us his boat ‘ 


one ot 


The accommodations for twenty guests, the 


flowing bowl, and the gleaming silver had been 
earned by hard work and clever management in 
directions. [Fitzhugh planted both Oro- 


noco and Sweet-Scented tobacco 


several 


and moved on 
to newly acquired fields as his topsoil became less 
fertile. He shipped for himself and his neighbors 


tobacco of all les and kinds, 


grat experimenting 
He also exported black 
and wheat, with a little 


The largest number of letters he 


with buyers and markets. 
walnut plank, pipe staves, 
Virginia cider. 


wrote 
1: 


were to the merchants who handled his 
shipments and the sea captains who carried them. 


1 
+} 


To grow 


ie tobacco, he operated the first planta 


tion in Stafford to use Negro slave labor on a 


large scale, as the county tax records indicate 


q ainly at the be 
in Stafford, were many ] 


inning of his years 


\bout him, ce 


g 
smaller farmers who used 


its and few if any Negroes. 
and other large-scale 
nerchant and storekeep 


1 1 


english firms sug 


schemes of partner- 
s, ship captains, and 


ice most of the tobacco buying at this 
the ship captains them 


quently need for 


his d ; apacity as 
h acted for several of 
] is himself part 
was always en 

for tobacco ship 


<alanial adm: 
colomlal adminis 


by Lii¢ 
blocked by the Jritish 

o middlemen to absorb 
Fitzhugh and his planter-neighbors 


reese 
in t 


laid-out town sites 


English tradesmen to 
y evidence that 
mal planter of this period, at 
| that 


There is every 


trade was. socially 
leaning contrary, 


\s a businessman, Fitzhi Was active 


the Northern Neck 


records 1! lu isting ) Is 


most 
1 


in land purchase 


county activities. 
| » died possessed several 


DAVIS 


tracts, the largest of which, Ravensworth, op- 
posite what is now Washington, D. C., has just 
recently become a gigantic residential subdivision, 
Ile once offered the Northern Neck Proprietary 
agent a goodly sum for the whole parish in which 
he lived, and at another time offered to buy a 
100,000-acre tract. Later, when he himself was 
Proprietary agent for Lord Halifax, he not only 
firmly secured for himself all the tracts he had 
previously bought with somewhat doubtful titles 
but also contirmed to certain fellow-planters like 
Richard Lee enormous tracts of undeveloped land 
which they held for speculation. Dr. Douglas 5. 
l‘reeman gives Fitzhugh the credit, or the blame, 


tor doing much to encourage, if not to inaugurate, 


the speculation-in-lands policy whic 


our 


iccH} ipamie dl 
frontier throughout its history | 
confirmations of lands, says Dr. Freen 
tull of evil potentialities.' 


itzhugh’s 
in, wer 
Kitzhugh’s fame in the Virginia colony 
ently first came as a learned lawver 
earliest letters he is 
brother 
His forte seems to have 


, ippar- 
[In his very 
and 
pe ints. 


t 


advising his clients 


barristers on obscure technical 
g histor 


ppeared im 


been in citin 
\ll through hi 
celebrated Virginia cases 

taes¢ cnet 


mT ead 
TECECe 


! 


precedent. 
expert on 
as a member the House of 
Burgesses was clearly the auth gal his- 


tory. In his tinal session in tl \ssembly 
he was chairman of the 


it the Laws. 


Committee tor the Revisal 
a 
In commenting upon one vulnerabl 


decision of a judge, he said: 

) igment 
of any Statute, without understanding 
Law, before the 
is the only guide, & which is only to be learn’d out of 
antient Authors, (for out of the old fields must come 
the new Corn) contrary to the opinion or tl 
erality of our Judges & practisers of the 

lo Richard Lee, May 15, 1679 


1 
t 


common making thereof, which 


lhe extant Fitzhugh speeches in the General -\s- 


sembly as well as his letters afford evidence ot 


his awareness of the difference in function and 


situation of colonial and British parliaments and 
of the potential significance of this difference. He 


also pointed out to his fellow | 


Pa 
sUurgmesses 


legislature could never work 
home 


government 


in observing and 


s 


injustices, 


Washington 
1948 


©’ (George 


Sons, 


Scribner’s 
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will not 
details 
of his work as lawyer, farmer, chairman of the 
County the heutenant 
colonel of militia, provider of supplies for a fron- 
tier garrison, supporter of the Stuarts, 
nor even to go more into his moral, philosophical, 
and religious principles and practice than 


But time and space are short, and it 
be possible even to glance briefly at the 


Commission of Peace, 


staunch 


has 
already been done 
But even an outline portrait of the man against 
his world 1s disproportionate unless one considers 
his ability as a writer and his urge to write. 
Fitzhugh, perhaps like many another oi his coun- 
trymen, might in another age or clime have been 
poet or novelist or essayist. For he loved written 
expression for its form’s sake as well as its idea’s 
sake. Always conscious of style, he mentions his 
inferiority in this regard to Nicholas Hay- 
ward over and over again, e.g. (.\pril 22, 1686) : 
“| must confess I want abilitys, to polish & adorn 
my expressions with that elegance & sweetness ot 
Stile your two letters I this year receiv’d are full 
freighted with 


OW! 


Yet he was too modest, for 
at his best he used consciously picturesque idiom 
and image. For example: 


Necessity as ‘tis the Mother of Invention. so it is the 
Nurse of Industry. lo 
Mathews, August 24, 1681. 


Captain Thomas 


but to meet with a Concatenation of an 
Hlusband, an obliging nature. 
one person is very 
January 30, 1686/7. | 


Indulgent 
and generous temper in 
rare EO Harris, 


Thomas 


& as certain you are not Yorkshire enough. to set 
the Course of your advice by the Compass of your 


Interest. [To Richard Lee, January 18, 1687/8. 


Yet would my Lord Fairfax there, take his turn in 
Shuffing & Dealing the Cards & his Lordship with 
the rest see that we are 
question not but we 
game is so tar plaid 
1697 


not cheated in our game, I 
should gain the Sett. tho’ the 
May 11. 


fo Roger Jones, 


} 


Regarding the letters, he 


Hayward in London: 


writing of observed 


to his friend 


[I ]do fully agree with vou in vour Philosophical 
sentiments of y®. Simpathy of absent friends, as you 
in Laconick expression aptly deliver in your last, for 


which reason the first Inventer of letters deserves 
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eternal Commendations, by whose means I. have not 
only the opportunity, of the first acquaintance with 
so worthy & judicious 1, but a continued Con 
munication & Society, which I as really enjoy, whilst 
lam reading your most endearing lettet 
¢ them. as it happil resent with 


cies 
! 
Nicholas Hayward, January 39, 168 


Later Fitzhugh planned a long history of Vir 


einia which might induce more colonists hither, 
and he actually did write a short history of the 
colony as a preface an ition he prepared of 
the Virginia laws. Much 


pen in hand, but clearly he 


of lis time was spent 
would have preferred 


more leisure from other active concerns for this 


work at his desk. 


Kitzhugh’s death | | 


at fifty found him surrounded 


with most of the luxuries possible to a trans 
New World, a re 


spected place in government and society, a congen- 


planted [englishman in_ the 


ial wife and tive sons who would carry his name 
and blood in distinguished examples into later gen 
erations. Without exception, the second generation 
married into the other great families of the Chesa 
peake community in 
Their descendants 


Virginia 
with 


and Maryland. 
Fitzhugh as Christian 
name or as surname have been distinguished from 


the Revolution to our own time. Perhaps no one 


of them has been at the time 


pattern and a pole-star 


same more of a 
for he is both type and 
than this modest, kindly man who showed 

middle-class 


himself in the 


leader 

how the Knglishman might realize 
Dream and remain a 
follower of Horation idealism and Christian piety. 
litzhugh had been a hard-pushing 


se 


American 


driving farmer 
and sharp businessman, as we have seen, but the 
enduring impression of the man is in his philoso 
Perhaps the statement of it he gave 
his mother just three years before his death is a 


phy of living. 


fair tinal impression. It has in it, by the way, a 


beautiful serenity / do not tind 


wno0ng the 


Puritans. 


Before I was ten years old as [I am sure you very 
well remember, | look’d upon this life here as but 
going to an Inn, no permanent being[.] by 
grace| I continue the same good thoughts & 
notions still. therefore am always prepared tor my 
certain Dissolution, w."" I ca’nt be perswaded to pro- 
long a wish. Po Mary 


God's 


June 30, 1698.] 


Fitzhugh, 





THE RELIGIOUS ISSUE IN THE TAFT-BRYAN DUEL OF 1908* 
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\rticle VI of the Constitution states 
no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States,” and the Bill of 
conspicuously begins with the sentence, 


HOUGH 


Rights 
“Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 


religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereol,” 


he religious affiliations of candidates have figured 
prominently in a number of America’s presidential 


election campaigns. 


+ 
t 


Predominant in the minds of 
most contemporary voters are, of course, the po- 
litical battles of 1928 and 1960 which involved, 
respectively, Al Smith’s and = Jack 

known as an example ot 
a presidential election which was muddied by 
: the contest of 1908. 
r of the administration of Theodore 
io’'s William Howard Taft easily 
Republican presidential nomination 


Kennedv’s 
| 


Catholicism. Less wel 


religious controversy 
In that last vea 


was 


Roosevelt, © 
captured the 
in the middle of June by a Roosevelt-dominated 


national 


| convention in Chicago, and less than a 


mouth later in Denver the Democracy gave Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan his third and last chance to 
achieve the presidency. 


Searcely before the two 
political conclaves had faded into memory, candi- 
date Taft’s Unitarianism came under heavy fire. 

In late June, Maryland’s Republican Repre 
sentative George Pearre told Taft of attacks made 
against him regarding his religion. Pearre related 
that most of the from ministers 
who assailed the candidate for his alleged denial 


criticism came 
he divinity of Christ.1| The Taft correspond- 
for June also included many letters from 

| Wisl ed 


\'nitarian was true.* 


to know whether the charge 


July bring more letters of this 
ny must have caused Taft consider- 


for example, one woman from 


e ] } 
asked the 
' 


presidential hopeful 


rried out with the 


Society 


this paper Was c 
m the American Philosophical 

George fcarre to William Howard Tait, 
1908, William Howard Taft papers, 


Library of ( Ongress 


Manuscript Division, 


* Typical is D. A. McKinley to W. H. Taft, June 17, 


1908, Tatt papers 


PROCEEDINGS OF TH} ( NN. PH SOPELIC SOCIETY, 


June 26, 


VOL. 105, No. 6, DEE 


whether reports that he did not believe in a per- 
sonal Christ were true and strongly stated that 
if they were she and her six sons would abandon 
the G.O.P. in November.* Approximately two 
later, Republican office-holder Willic:a 
Barre worriedly described to Taft reports of bolt- 
ing or threatened bolting on the part of Methodists 
in the Midwest because of the candidate’s religious 
views, Barre warned that in Nebraska, where he 
asserted many Presbyterians were deserting the 


W eek 5 


Republican ticket, the situation had progressed to 
the stage of an organized movement with the re- 
sult that that state’s party managers were much 
concerned, ! 

A week later Luke Wright, Taft’s successor 
as Secretary of War, sent a copy of a four-page 
pamphlet to the candidate which asked, after 
elaborating upon the significance of Taft’s Uni- 
tarianism and denouncing him for disbelief in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, “Will our nation turn 
anti-Christ?’’ The then concluded, 
“Let the war cry at this election be ‘No anti- 
Christ to rule America!’ ’ Late in August Fred 
Chapman, editor and proprietor of the Protestant 
Home Herald of Chicago wrote that, though he re- 
gretted it, the religious status of the principal presi- 
dential candidates had become a “huge factor in 
this campaign” and that he had hundreds of letters 
irom readers commenting or inquiring about Taft’s 
religion. Chapman also asked the Ohioan tor a 


document 


letter describing his religious views for publica- 
tion.” The Taft papers for September include a 
considerable number of letters which were inspired 
in one way or another by the candidate’s Uni- 
tarianism. Most of them, though not all, came 
from the rural areas in heart-of-America states 
> Mrs. Carrie Blake to W. H. Taft, July 29, 1908, Tait 
papers. 
*William W. 
Taft papers. 
> The letter from Luke E. Wright to W. H 
gust 21, 1908, and the pamphlet, W. 
paramount (published in Washington, D. C., 1908, 
by W. A. Cuddy), are to be found in the Taft papers. 
® Fred L. Chapman to W. H. Taft, August 24, 1908, 


Taft papers 


Barre to W. H. Taft, August 15, 1908, 


Tait, Au- 
A. Cuddy, The 


issue 
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Illinois, Missouri, and Kentucky. 
the communication from recorder of 
Bailey of Barry City, Missouri, who 

hether Taft was an infidel and added, “I 

am for you if you are sound on Christianity and 
if not I shall winter my vote.” 


Reverend 


( orrespondent 
Frank Lathrop of Galesburg, Illinois, 


scolded Roosevelt for recommending a Unitarian 


to the people for president on the grounds that 


a 


persons of that faith are the next thing to 
infidelity because they do away with the Divinity 
otcGhrst. (4 ; 

stream of letters inquiring about—or com- 
menting on—Tait’s faith continued unabated dur- 
ing the late weeks of the campaign. In October, 
H. A. Ziel of Bridgeville, Pennsylvania, writing 
to the presidential aspirant, enclosed an undated 
letter which Ziel claimed had been cir- 


over t 


copy Oo! 

culated all he country and was written by 
Rees of Chicago. In his letter 
demanded, “Shall the Christian 
homes of this great nation be trailed in the dust 
for four long years by the election of a . Uni- 
tarian as president? What will Jesus think of 
hristian voters if you fail to offer a mighty 
protest against it?” Hannibal L. 
Hamlin Taft’s chances when he 
interviewed a number of Massachusetts clergymen 
to learn that a majority of them intended to vote 
lor Bryan simply on the religious issue. Under- 
he wished something might be done in 


Reverend S, ¢ 


Reverend Rees 


vou 
Republican 
began to fear for 


standably, 
New England, and especially in the Bay state, to 
change “. . . this growing feeling.”’ 


with the afore-mentioned attacks 


on ‘Tatts Unitarianism, the White House aspirant 


Concurrently 


was accused of being a Catholic and a supine serv- 
ant of the Bishop of Rome. Such accusatioris 
grew out of inaccurate accounts of Taft’s nego- 
tiations while Governor of the Philippine Islands 
lor the sale of the Friars’ Lands. An untold 
number of Protestants came to conclude that Tait 
had unjustifiably favored the Catholic Church 
in that controversy by recommending the payment 


anted millions of dollars for church 


W. H. Taft, September 10, 1908, 


President Theodore 
papers 


Tait, October 26, 


Lathrop to 
osevelt, September 22, 1908, Taft 
OH A: Ziel to Wo 
papers 

10 Hannibal Hamlin to Theodore Roosevelt, 
tober 21, 1908, in T. Roosevelt, ed., Select 
correspondence of Theodore 


/ Le IVS J—19GIN 2: 


1908, Tait 
Oc- 
ons from the 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 


324, New York, 1925 
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properties in the Islands. Typical of many letters 
received by Taft early in the campaign was one 
in which the a fellow Ohioan, told Taft 
that he hears statements everyday, every- 
where I go that you are a Catholic.”'' A few 
days later an Indiana attorney told Taft, “You 
are accused outright of being a Catholic and there 


writer, 


is a good deal of sentiment against you because 
of that accusation.” Later, when the campaign 
was waxing warm, the secretary of the Kosciusko 
county Republican committee of Indiana stressed 
that many Republicans of his section of the state 
had been made to believe that the candidate of the 
G.O.P. was a Catholic and that they therefore 
refused to support for president..* One 
woman of the Great Plains area bitterly criticized 
Tait for his role in the decision and payments 
regarding the Friars’ Lands and assailed him for 
aiding the “ evils of a pagan religion.” '* 
the same subject, a Catholic priest in Kansas in- 
formed Tait that many Methodists of the West 
were opposing him because of “the manner in 
the settlement of the Catholic 
the Philippine Islands ended.” 


him 


On 


which claims in 

President Roosevelt, who played an exception- 
ally active and many-sided role in the campaign, 
found himself in October unable to fathom 
the “movement among the ultra-Protestant bigots 
against Tait” Unitarianism and 
his having dealt squarely with the Catholics in 
The President held 
that with the exception of Maryland “the infa- 


late 
because of his 
the Friars’ Lands dispute. 
mous movement” was not very strong in the East, 
though it did crop up occasionally in New York 


and New [:ngland. In the 


Roosevelt judged the 


Midwest, however, 
movement to be powertul 
and consequently feared a reduced G.O.P. vote in 
that area, especially in Ohio and Indiana.*® 

Public interest in Taft's religion was reflected 
by the nation’s press in a variety of ways. 
in the campaign several publications asked 
for statements explaining his 


arly 
Tait 
religious views. 

i Wy. 
papers. 

ze. M. 
papers 

13 A. A. Rasor to Mrs. W. H. Tait, 
Taft papers. 

14Mrs. May B. Wiltse to W. H 
Taft papers. 

1s AL McGuire 
papers. 

Theodore Roosevelt 

24, 1908, in E. E. 
Roosevelt 6: 


Webster to W. H. Taft, July 1, 1908, Taft 


Brickert to W. H. Taft, July 3, 1908, Tait 


1908, 
1908, 
to W. H. Tait, August 24, 1908, Taft 
to Kermit Roosevelt. October 


Morison, ed., The letters of Theodore 
1318, Cambridge, Mass., 1952 
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the widely read and 
Tatt’s 
Inquiry 


navazine 


urged 


n rey ] t - f 
iwrous letters ot 


to the candidate's 


ails for publication 


nitarian.! 


D> . ms J fey j 
Protestant newspapers as / costa 


denounced Taft as dangerous because he 
ot be hie Ve 


that Jesus Christ was the son 


but looks upon Savior 


immaculate 
mon bastard. The 
orld, atter unsuceesstully trying to 


his | 


our 


pro-Bryan 


it a definition of 


nitarianism, 


~ized to its readers that “. . . re 


a} t 
cilice 


Republican candidate 
Unitarian Church 


good natured but 


tenets ob the 


met irrele 


nt rejoimnders.” 


rol 
1 


ough strongly 


pro-Brvan, 7/ Limes ot 
Seattle admurably reminded its readers that “Taft 
] ] 


the right to worship God according to the 


dictates ot his own conscience. 


Chroughout the entire campaign Taft assumed 


postures of defiance with respect to 
\ugust the 


various 


anxiety and 
the religious issue Phus by early 
keenly aware that 
and some of the Methodists” 


WalS 


“strict 

Oppose cl 
he was a | arian. tle fclt, 

ever, that he could 


1 


him because how- 
prevent 
e€ operation feeling” 


he was indeed nitanian. Ta 


ft tirmly be 
h Was also 
John C€, 
\danis, 
faith 
as Lincoln” and could defi 


heved, however, that hurch, whi 


the prelerence ot Senator Gseorge Tloar, 
Calhoun, and President John Quincy 


required no apology and that on matters of 


ne was “as ort] odox 


nitely be trusted from religious standpoint.’ 
Wesley Hill of New York 


Tait supporter, sug 
candidate attempt to 


1 a. 


Phe Reverend John 
( xveverend jonn 
Congregatuionalist 


Republican 


16, 1908, 


\LBE 


RT HORNIG 


contain the Protestant defection by makin 


iy public 
strong feel 


s 


his religious creed. Tait rephed with 


ing that he would not go into a dogmatic discus 


sion of creed with anvone except to say that he 


vas a member of the Unitarian Chure!l 


parents had been Unitarians, and that 


he spread of Christian civilization. 


courageously added that if the .\merican elector- 


ate was “so narrow as not t “TE { nitarian, 


well and good. ... If a man’s religious creed 
is to play a election . . . when he 


has lived a fairly moral life and s 


he could ior the good of thre 


part in his 


Country 


the sooner we know it the better.” 
Several of Taft’s newspaper advisers much 


inpre ssed with the obvious | 


i¢ and natural pub- 
fill and 


’resident 


qo 
lic appeal ot the reply to the Reveren 
thereupon urged that it be made public 


Roosevelt, though delighted with 


tl sug 
gested that every word be carefully weighed before 
submitted to 


t When 


suggested, 


publication, and that it first he 
“the beloved 


the candidate 


Root” for his judgment 
did as the 


State Ehhu Root advised Tatt against 


President 


Secretary of 


publishing any letter on the is church 


subject of 


relations. Root was convinced that the trouble 


did not lie with reasonable men, “but with 


a deep- 
seated and narrow prejudice which ts beyond the 


i¢ W day > 


reach of reason.” ° \ Roosevelt 


agreed with Root that it was detinitely idvisable 


not to publish any letter on the 


later 
subject.*° lvarly in 
September, Roosevelt, perhaps unnecessarily, saw 
fit to ‘bart: i 


mous beliet! | 


caution never detine your reli 


you had best say ¢ 
\s the attacks upon Taft be 
cause of his religion continued through 
and into October, the ] | 
President became thoroughly annoyed 


don't: believe 
word about it.” 
September 


even seasoned 


politi uiiy 
In a note 


to his protegé he confided, “The attacks upon you 
by a certain type of small Protestant bigots are so 
Infamous as. to blood 


make my boul. =F rhe 


not 


State 


President and the Secretary of were 
| carbon of letter from W. H. Tart to Revere 
1 esley Hill, August 12, 1908, Tart papers 
“4 The Roosevelt to W. H. Tait, \ugust 18, 1908, 
Wilham H Taft-Theodore Roosevelt yrre 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress 
Ehhu Root to W. H. Tatt, August 24 


lor 
odore 


spondence, 


Roosevelt to \W 
It correspondence 
Roosevelt to W H 
Tatt-Roosevelt correspondence 
heodore Roosevelt to W. H 


It correspondence 


He fai 


Theodore 


heodore 
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the only members of the Roosevelt team to advise 


Tait on the matter. [arly in September, Secre- 


tary of the Treasury George B. Cortelvou advised 


the candidate to ignore the attempts of the opposi- 


tion to raise the issue of his religion.*" 

Tait and Roosevelt were convinced that Bryan 
Was 1h some degree responsible jor the attack on 
the Ohioan’s Unitarianism. For example, the Re- 
publican candidate was of the opinion that Bryan's 
last 


won for the 


“preaching for the four over the 
had standard 
bearer many friends among the orthodox ministers 
hostile to the Unitarian 
In the middle of August, Taft noted when 
the New York 
newspapers that he had been attacked at a Metho- 
dist conference in Nebraska as the result of his 
The former Secretary of War then 
Brvan himself was in back of the 
attacks and would perhaps become even 
Tait 
however, that if Bryan were to become responsible 


vears all 
country” Democratic 
many of whom 


faith 


were 


reading “‘the Bryan column” in 


nitarianism. 
concluded that 
more 
directly responsible for them. reasoned, 
for an attack on the basis of his opponent’s Uni- 
tarian affihations, it might evoke a reaction and 
“prove to be a sword cutting both 


g 
cially among the various foreign ele- 


ways, espe- 
Jews and 
Later in the 


ments. 


same month Taft confided 
to Roosevelt that he had been greatly troubled by 
i the anxiety of Bryan and the ministers to 
make my rehgious belief an occasion for attack.” * 
Roosevelt indicated the degree to which he held 
Bryan responsible when he opined that the Ne- 
braskan had “played strong in Chautauqua circles 
and elsewhere for the church vote” 
some headway among “narrow churchmen.” 


and had made 
The 
President also thought Bryan was playing “a very 
dangerous kind of 


since it involved an 


attack upon another man because of his religious 


game” 


Views. 

Turning to the Bryan-Democratic camp, the 
third-time presidential hopeful Nebraska 
early in the campaign that Republican 
gains among Catholic Democrats would be “more 


from 


though 


“" George B Cortelyou to \\ H 
1908, Taft papers. 

’ Signed carbon of a letter from W. H 
H. P. Lloyd, August 11, 1908, Taft papers 

‘Signed carbon of a letter from W. H. Tatt to 
Theodore Roosevelt, August 16, 1908, Taft papers 

*“W.H. Taft to Theodore Roosevelt, August 26, 1908, 
Theodore Roosevelt papers, Manuscript Division, Library 
of Congress. 

“3 Theodore 
1908, W. H 


Fait, September 2, 


Fait to Major 


Roosevelt to W. H. Taft, August 18, 
Taft-Theodore Roosevelt correspondence 
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than made up by the objection that 1s being made 
to Tait by the preachers on account of his 


religious views.’ “4 Moreover, Bryan was con- 


fident of victory because he believed Americans 
would not cast their ballots for a candidate who 
did not believe in the divinity of Christ.4° One 
political confidant informed Tait that Bryan had 
intimated that he 
Unitarian opponent or one who does not believe 


that Christ was the Son of God. 


was shocked over having a 


Considerable evidence exists which indicates 
that various elements of the Democratic campaign 
organization attempted to exploit the religious 
\ugust, a Vir 
ginia Republican reported to Tait that the presi 


dent of the Bryan-NKern 


issue for political gain. Late in 


ciub of his locality was 
emphasizing in his speeches and campaign efforts 
that Tait 
Jesus Christ." 


Was not a believer in the divinity of 
At about the same time, United 
States Senator Elmer |. Burkett of Nebraska in- 
formed the ex-Secretary of War that the Demo- 
crats were “making a strong 
church people in the Middle | 
ground that you are a Unitarian. 
added that at the 
( 


atholic, then an 


pull” among the 
order area on the 
The 


Democrats claimed 


Senator 
Taft 
intidel, and later a Uni- 
Burkett ominously concluded, “I can say 


first 
Was a 
tarian. ) 
that so far I have feared the church proposi- 
tion more than anything else. 
Kdmund H. 


reiterated 


Republican 
Congressman from 
Nebraska, Burkett’s 
warning when he related that the opposition was 
making a concerted effort to alienate the Protes- 
tant vote from Tait by circulating the story that 
he was a Catholic.*” In late September the Nation 
magazine reported that “The Democrats in the 
Middle West 


hopes on the 


Hlinshaw, also 


part of Senator 


are basing some of their high 
quiet effort to stir up orthodox 
church members against Mr. Tait because he 1s 


mW. 


Henry 


Bryan to Henry Watterson, August 17, 1908, 
Watterson papers, Manuscript Division, Library 
of Congress. 

Stevenson, M. G.. William ings Bryan as a 
political leader, 196, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept 
of History, Univ. of Chicago 

36 WH. Tait to Theodore Roosevelt, 


> } 
Roosevelt 


Jenn 


August 31, 1908, 


papers 
Kern of 1908 


7 John Indiana 


mate 


was Bryan's running 
* Telegram from D. E 
to WH. Fixit; 
*Senator Elmer J 
26, 1908, Taft papers 
40 Edmund H. 
W: H. Taft, 


Withrow (Goshen, Virginia) 
August 26, 1908, Taft papers. 


Burkett to W. H. Taft, August 


Nebraska) to 


Hinshaw 


\ugust 27, 1908, 


(Fairbury, 
Patt papers 
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| ] 


riodical described 


‘insidious whispering campaign ac- 


he pu the move- 
ment as an 
companied by ardent personal appeals not to let 
hig! seating in the White 


lg heaven tn the 
vho denies the divine parentage 


YI 


Touse 


strategists considered and 
ictions designed to offset 
\u- 


member 


1a his religion. Late 1 
Victor Rosewater, a 
of the 


ee, suggested that Taft counter 


Republican 


me subject as character.” 4 

did send for publication a 
his views on Christian char- 
rald, a previously-mentioned 
an effort 
any subscribers who had either 

In the 


| 
\merica 


denominationz 


il newspaper, in 


- objected to his religios 
attirmed t belief that 
country and that Christian 
Christ, 
discussions,4 
Phe Republican literary press bureau with head- 
York took pains to publicize 


the candidate 


our 


ts upon t 


€ principles of 
but punctiliously avoided doctrinal 
4 

quarters in New City 
was a Unitarian, 
and that Helen, 


the faith of 


an l-piscopalian 

ter, had been contirmed i 
r idea-men on the Republican 

} 


hn proposed 


having a prominent Uni- 
publicly, if he countenanced 


emploved concerning the attack on 


ligious beliefs. The intention, of course, 
put the Democracy’s candidate on the 
nsive regarding the religious issue and thus 
vert a G.O.P. hability into an asset. 


edgar 


I“llis 
distraught over the persistence of the 
his section of the nation, invited 
the candidate to attend his Congregational church 
ft’'s vote-seeking visit to 
I-llis, one may assume, hoped such 


late im September, Congressman 
of Missouri, 


religious issue in 


on the occasion of Ta 
is City.“ 
action might very well minimize the tendency of 
strict Taft with a 


iN insa 


many Protestants to associate 
‘1Mr. Taft and his religion, The Nation 87 
42 Victor Rosewater to bred W 


1908, Taft papers 


279, 1908 
Carpenter, \ugust 26, 
letter from W. H. 
\ugust 26, 1908, Taft papers. 
Mason to Fred W. Carpenter, August 26, 
Taft papers. 

Fred W. Carpenter to W. H 
1908, Taft papers 

#6 Congressman Ex 
tember 21, 1908, Taft 


$3 Signed carbon of Taft to Fred 
Chapman, 
44 Victor L 
1908, 
Taft, September 2, 
lgar ( 


\rthur Vorys, Sep- 


ALBE 
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lack of religious orthodoxy. In another attempt 
to counter the religious liability, Roosevelt at- 
tended Tait’s church in Washington with the 
candidate one Sunday in the middle of October. 
The President thus aspired to attract the atten- 
tion of certain “sincere but rather ignorant Prot- 
estants’” whose support he possessed and cause 
them to tend to favor Taft also." 
While it is true that certain preach irried 
the burden of the attack against Tait o1 


of his religion, other clergymen worked in the 


basis 


opposite direction. 
mentioned John Wesley Hill, well-known | 
gationalist leader from New York City a 

friend of the President, agreed to campaign for 
Taft in New [england. Mr. Hill tried to combat 
the religious issue by telling people 
Patt was a Unitarian and that as 
such he beheved “in the divine chat 


lor example, the already 


on re- 
mnigre 


CIOSE 


Judge 
conservative 
of Jesus Christ” and was sympath 

great missionary movements of Christianit 
MeArthur of the Calvary Baptist ‘ 
New York City hit hard by saying that w 
Taft's candidacy on the 


KS, 
Oppose 
ground that he i. a Um 


tarian is “the acme of political insanity and _ re 
higious bigotry.””. Dr. Me.\rthur professed 

ment to that 
shown. the Republican 
twentieth-century United States.*") Hor 


Phil 


Taft was Governor of the | 


Intoleran 


Cal did te 3X 


discover such 


Methodist missionary in_ the 
time 
the candidate regarding the lriars’ 


nd offered to stump for the G.Q.] 
\lost 


] 
| 


telling of all the Republica: 


punches against the religious hazard we 


struck by the G.O.P. campaign organization under 
Hitchcock, C} 
National Committee. 
he campaign, special 


the direction of Krank 


the Republican 
tl attention was gi\ 

issue at a conference of state Republica: 

Two days before the ballots were cast, 

assured the President that “practically 

party's state organizations had taken measures 
and 


to counteract the influence of this movement” 


that “effective work” had been done to niumnimize 
*? Theodore Roosevelt to Kermit Roosevelt 
20, 1908, in Morison 6: 1304 
8 John Wesley Hill to W. H. 
latt papers. 
9 Record Herald (Chicago) 7: 4, September 14 
Ralph M. Easley to 
16, 1908, Roosevelt papers 
‘Frank Hitchcock to Theodore 


1, 1908, Roosevelt papers 


Taft, August 9%, 1908, 


1908. 


Theodore Roosevelt ()ctober 


N ve mie J 


Roosevelt, 
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this source.*? The Chairman also 
anticipated that any loss of votes Taft might sus- 
tain as the result of attacks on his religion would 
be fully offset by an unusually heavy Catholic vote 


for the Republican candidate.** 


losses from 


Substantial evidence exists to indicate that 
much was done during the campaign to organize 
the Catholic vote for Taft. Soon after the ex- 
Secretary’s nomination a number of Catholic 
priests from different parts of the nation expressed 
their support of Tait and their wish for his elec- 
tion in November.** A Cook County judge from 
Illinois told the Ohioan in mid-July that he firmly 
expected more Irish Catholics to vote the Republi- 
can ticket election “than ever before in the 
history of politics.” The 


day 
jurist explained that 


that group admired and 
having taken 


was grateful to Taft for 
“a manly and fair stand” with re- 
spect to church property in the Philippines.* 
Karly in October, Taft happily reported to Roose- 
velt that Chairman Hitchcock considered the 
Catholic vote to be well organized for the G.O.P. 
in the crucial state of New York.®® During the 
same month, a zealous Taft-supporter in an effort 
to rally the vote of the adherents of the faith sent 
a brochure entitled Taft on the Catholic Church 
to Catholic societies and priests in all the states. 
The message alleged that Taft, while serving as 
Governor of the Philippines, had stated that the 
hope of the Islands depended upon the develop- 
ment of the power of the resident churches, and 
that men of all faiths 
Catholic a greater degree of 
prosperity in order that it might 
lifting the people.* 


must realize the Roman 


Church's need for 


succeed in up- 


who at 


lait’s 


Active and prominent among those 
tempted to organize the Catholic 
behalf one E. L. Scharf, 
of philosophy and owner of the Catholic News 
C* -- Schark sho 
normally followed his name with “late Catholic 


vote on 
was self styled doctor 


\gency of Washington, D. 


Ibid 

‘Ibid 

‘For example, see Reverend Thomas P. Loughlin 
(N.Y.) to W. H. Taft, June 19, 1908, Taft papers. Also, 
Reverend James Casey (Ohio) to W. H. Taft, July 10, 
1908, Taft papers. 

‘5 Judge John Gibbons to W. H 
Taft papers. 

56 W.H. Taft to Theodore Roosevelt, 
Roosevelt papers. 

57 Mich G. Welsh to W. H 
Taft papers. 

58 FEF. L. Scharf to 
Taft papers. 


Tait, July 18, 1908, 
October 9, 1908, 


Taft, October 27, 1908, 


Richard Bartholt, August 1, 1908, 
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University,” published a number of pamphilets fa- 
vorable to the Republican cause during the heat of 
the campaign. Most notable among the tracts com- 
ing from Schari’s pen was one entitled //’ 


Jennings Bryan and the Little Plot of 


which Taft was described as “. .. a man who acts 
upon all questions without regard to religious con- 
siderations. ...” Bryan, however, was not treated 
so kindly. The pamphlet maintained that as a 
member of Congress in 1894 the Nebraskan had 
voted for a measure in response to demands from 
“American Protective Association fanatics” which 
funds for 


The document 


resulted in 
Catholic 
concluded by 


cutting off government 
Mission Schools. 
that 


will not run th 


Indian 
“having 


> 


risk of 


ty holic 
asserting Catholics, 


been stung once, 


being stung again’’ by voting for Bryan 
president.®” 

The Democratic Press Bureau, under the direc- 
tion of North Carolina’s Josephus Daniels, believ- 
that its candidate had wronged by 


Schari’s assertion that Bryan was influenced by 


ing been 
the A\.P.A. in his Congressional vote on the In- 
dian School Bill, insisted that 

“absolutely baseless and .. . ful 


the charge was 
ly refuted from 


the official records.” The Bureau maintained, 


a time tolerated the 
Scharf and others in the pay oi 
the Republicans without protest’ to 


furthermore, that it had for 
“movements of 
avoid re 
ligious controversy, but that now 
Mr. Bryan the facts must be made known. The 
Democratic Bureau lashed 
Scharf’s “dirty political work” by publicizing the 
fact that the chief of the Catholic News Agency 
had fraudulently claimed to be a member of the 
faculty of Catholic University and cited a state- 
ment of 1905 in which the rector of that institu- 
had declared that Mr. E. L. Scharf never 
had been in manner with the 
University.®! 

Late in October the Democratic Press Bureau, 
not content merely to reply to Dr. Scharf, accused 
its Opponents of injecting “a religious tinge’’ into 
the campaign by exploiting Mr. 


in yustice [to 


+ 


Press also back at 


tion 


any connected 


Taft’s role in the 


L. William Jennings Bryan and the li 
Catholic News 
1908), Tatt papers 


' Scharf, E 
plot of 1894 (pamphlet published by the 
\gency of Washington, D. C 

*° Unsigned, untitled, and undated dv t 
Josephus Daniels (Chairman of Press 
Bureau of the Democratic National Committee), Box 238, 
1908, Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress 

*l Unsigned, undated document entitled “Will the 
Catholic Vote Be Delivered? The Republicans are Using 
Dr. Scharf and Others in an Attempt to Deliver the 
in the papers of Josephus Daniels, Box 28, 1908. 


ument in the 


papers of 


Goods,” 
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an attempt to wrench 
Phe Republicans were 
harged with circulating the allegation 
had Bryan been in Taft's place as Governor 
P the Philippines he would have acted differently 
Press Bureau not 
“contemptible,” but 


suggested that by paying for what was wrongfully 


similar conditions. The 
branded such 


tactics as 


ken Tait had exercised no great virtue. The 
Bureau proudly concluded that Bryan was known 
“to all the world as a man of the very broadest 
Thus 
did the Democrats try to counter the Republican 


appeal for the Catholic vote. 


toleration, charity, and sense of justice.” °° 


\fter the last speech had been delivered, the 
ballots cast, and the vote analyzed, many Republi- 
cans and Democrats agreed that one major reason 
his capture of the bulk 
Four days after the 
Taft that 
had surprisingly carried New 


tor Taft's victory lay in 
of the Catholic 
President-elect 


large vote, 


election, opined one 
Inajor reason he 
York City was because of “the tremendous influ- 
Within the 


few weeks the victorious candidate wrote several 


ence of the Catholic vote.” * next 


acknowl- 


letters to Catholic leaders in which he 


edged the importance the Catholic vote had played 
in his triumph. For example, Tait expressed 
vith delight, to the Archbishop of St. Paul, Min- 
that the returns re- 
vealed that he had had “the sympathy and support 
Roman Catholics.” Without that 
Tait believed he could not have carried 
Greater New York and Hudson County in New 


nesota, his opinion election 


Ol so many 


1 1 
backIng 


Jersey in which Jersey City is located."* A few 
| Tait Catholic lay 


days later leader, 
“Nothing in the campaign gives me greater satis- 


said to a 
faction than the feeling that my Catholic fellow- 
united to 
ground that I had done their Church in the Philip- 


citizens generally support me on the 


65 


pines justice. 
that the 
bulk of the Catholic vote had gone Republican in 
1908. 


Taft was not alone in his conclusion 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge thought that 


the Catholics of both New York City and Boston 
*2 Untitled, unsigned document dated October 25, 1908, 
in the papers of Josephus Daniels, Box 28, 1908. 
Signed carbon of a letter from W. H. Taft to 
dore Roosevelt, November 7, 1908, Taft papers 
64 Signed carbon of a letter from W. H. Taft to the 
Most Reverend John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, November 21, 1908, Taft papers. 
a letter from W. H. Taft to Ed 
December 2, 1908, Taft papers. 


Theo- 


‘ 


Signed carbon of 


ward LL. Hearn 
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had voted for Taft." 
that many Catholics 


were 


George Curtis told Root 
more than a few of whom 
Catholics—had voted for Taft 
because of “his services to their religion in the 
Pat East. -' 


Democratic 


The Bryan papers for November, 1908, include 
scores of letters from people who blamed the Ne- 
braskan’s defeat in whole or in part on the loss 
of the Catholic Taft. For example, a 
North Dakota attorney sadly reflected that Taft’s 
purchase of the Friars’ Lands had “made him 
solid with the Pope” with the result that the Cath- 
voted for Tait and thus defeated Bryan. 
\ New Jersey medical doctor claimed that “the 
Catholics and the Jews were mainly responsible 
for the disaster” and went on to say that during 
the campaign Catholic priests had “frightened 
Democratic Catholics.” °* 
lar tenor could be cited 


vote to 


68 


olies 


Other letters of a simi- 


\s the preceding paragraphs establish, a com- 
plicated religious issue of some consequence did 
exist in the presidential battle of 1908. Not only 
was Taft attacked on the basis of his Unitarianism, 
but he was also assailed in certain circles as being 
a Catholic and or to the Bishop of 
Rome in the settlement of the Friars’ Lands dis- 
pute. 


subservient 


In addition, the G.O.P. campaign forces 
took steps to counter the attack on Taft’s Uni- 
tarianism and made a conscious effort to organize 
the Catholic vote on behalf of the former Governor 
of the Philippines. Various elements of the 
Democratic team, it is safe to say, tried to exploit 
Taft’s Unitarianism and 
the belief in certain voters’ minds that the Repub- 


for campaign purposes 


lican candidate had employed his position in the 
Philippines for the undue benefit of the Catholic 
Church. As in all presidential election campaigns 
in the history of the United States, however, a 
variety of issues prevailed in 1908: the guaranty 
of bank deposits, the tariff, the issuing of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, the trust problem, the 
Panic of 1907, publicity for campaign contribu- 
tions, the Roosevelt policies, and the personalities 


= Henry Cabot Lodge to Theodore Roosevelt, Novem 
ber 6, 1908, Roosevelt papers. 

®7 George M. Curtis to Elihu Root, January 19, 1909, 
Elihu) Root papers, Manuscript Division, 
Congress. 

63 Melvin A. Hildreth to W. J. Bryan, November 4, 
1908, William Jennings Bryan papers, Manuscript Divi 
sion, Library of Congress. 

89°C: L. Banks; to: WW. J 


Bryan papers 


Library of 


November 4, 1908, 


Bryan, 
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ot the major candidates—in addition 
ligious 

\s in the case of 1928, it 1s probably impos- 
sible t ichude 
the 


come i the 


with exactitude how important 
issue was in determining the out- 
1908. Not only did a 


issues exist, but a 


elec tion ot 


; 
variety Of Campaign host ol 


other factors was involved in producing the Re- 
publican victory: the the 


ticket : the strong 


Demo- 
support 


weaknesses of 
cratic exceptionally 


given 


Tait by President Roosevelt, Root, Albert 
harles Evans Hughes, the bulk of 
the press, and the business community; the Re- 


Beveridge, | 


publican employment for campaign purposes of 
almost twice as much money as the sum available 


to the Democrats; the 


tepid support given Bryan 
machines, as for 
Hlall; the failure of 
Gompers to persuade the bulk of 
the distrust of Bryan in the 
urban voters; the fact that 1908 


by various local Democratic 
Tan Samuel 


example many 


union labor to 
Democratic ; 


’ 


vote 
minds of 


mit 
miahy 


period; and the absence of a paramount, vote- 
catching issue for use by the party of the outs.” 

Though the existence of a considerable number 
of campaign issues and election factors make diffi- 


cult the determination of the importance of the 


religious issue, some indication of its weight may 


be gleaned from certain observations and _ facts. 


\ careful study, for example, of the vote in Ne- 


braska, Indiana, Missouri, Colorado, and Mary- 


land, states in which unrest over Taft’s Unitarian- 
ism was highly apparent and undeniably strong, 
reveals a set of extraordinarily close races. 

carried his home state of Nebraska by a 
$102 votes.*- 


changed enough 


3ryan 
’ mere 
Conceivably, the religious issue 
this had 
1904, to transfer it to Bryan's 


votes in state, which 
gone Republican in 
1908. Taft carried Indiana by 10,731 


votes and squeaked through in 


column in 


Missouri with an 


Hornig, Edgar A., The presidential election of 1908, 
215-249, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of History, 
Stanford Univ 

"lt [hid., 264-272 

‘2 Stanwood, Edward, .1 hist 


208, New York, 1916. 


Suk EN 


THE ‘TAFT-BRYAN: DUEL 


629,**- “In 


two states, especially Missouri, one would likely 


inconsequential margin of only these 
conclude that the religious issue greatly narrowed 
Taft’s margin of victory. Colorado, which also 
had gone Republican in 1904, went for Bryan by 
2,944 votes.”4 


issue may have changed a number of 


Hfere as in Nebraska, the religious 
votes suffi- 
In Maryland, 
a narrow margin of only 605 


cient for a Democratic victory. 
Taft had 
the resentment 


where 


against the 


s 


votes,*° Republican 
candidate’s religion was in part responsible for 
the tight race, as was the case in Missouri and 
Indiana. 
Regarding the importance of the tendency of 
the Cathohe vote to go for Tait in 1908, one is 
unpressed by New York City, 
normally a Democratic stronghold. Undoubtedly, 
one reason for that striking result is found in 
Tait’s popularity Catholics. The 
factor helps to account for Tait’s being stronger 
in the states of New York and New Jersey in 


Tait’s carrying 


among same 


1908 than Roosevelt had been four years earlier. 
Perhaps also significant is the fact that Bryan 
carried only two of the nation’s twenty largest 
the Solid South and Kan- 


One force making such a 


cities, New Orleans in 
sas City, Muissouri.*' 
near-sweep possible was, very probably, the con- 
centration of Irish, Italian, and other pro-Catholic 
groups in .\merica’s major urban centers. 

In attempting to fit the religious issue of 1908 
into the stream of American history the fact that 
a religious issue of some consequence did exist as 
part of the Taft-Bryan presidential duel is in 
itself a provocative commentary upon intolerance, 
partisan politics, and the American mentality. 
Moreover, a history of the religious facet of 1908 
might properly be regarded as a connecting link 
between the era of Nothingism and _ the 
\merican Protective Association of the nineteenth 
century and the more recent presidential cam- 
paigns of 1928 and 19600. 


Know 


lhid 

™t Thid 

. »Thid. 
* Information derived from Statistical abstract of th 
United States, 1910, 50, Washington, D. C., 1911; and 
Robinson, E. E., The presidential vote, 1896-1932, 133 


378, Stanford Univ., 1934 
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Professor of [listory 


\merican geographers listen to 
rt that the teaching of geography 
‘-hools and colleges is inadequate 


pull tit 


instruction in other academic subjects 
eaching of geography in Europe. As 
report of the National [-duca- 
that [ 
insignificant place in .\merican 
that it al 
Back in 1874 a Chicago newspaper 
“no the [ 

d Yal 


le is devoted to its [geography’s] 


vy and quality when com- 
pared \ 
or with 
recently 
lation 
eld an 


col 


maintained the study of 


leges, or was ignored 


reported that part of endowments of 
Harvard at 
encouragement, and a proposal from a professor 
of the science to lecture on geography would prob- 
ably be received by the 
[In-1950.the New York 
that only 4.8 per cent of 
> 


faculty with derision.” * 
Times informed its readers 
all undergraduates and 
per cent of all graduate students in American 
universities took at Ie 
It the 
Times instruction 
virtually disappeared.* 
Similar complaints | 


at 
> 


4 
a 


st one course in geography. 
the 


had 


secondary and elementary schools, 


observed, in 


geography 

vithin 
In 1919 
Nevin M. Fenneman noted that American geog 
raphy feared for its purity and that it might be 
j Two years later 
Wallace W. Atwood confessed that Americans 


were 


lave arisen from 


the ranks of the geographical profession. 
absorbed by other sciences.* 
“as far as geographic knowledge is con- 


ce rned, an gnorant people,” S and Carl Sauer 
in 1941 of “the lingering sickness of \meri- 


1 
+] 


can academic 


~| WOKE 


geography.” \t the present time 
more | 


the quality of current geographical research leads 


opeful voices make themselves heard, and 


See reports 
and March 
* Quoted in Wright, John K., G: 
New York, 1952. 
New York Times, 
*Fenneman, Nevin 
Annals Assoc. 


in the New York Times, May 11, 1959, 


7. 1960 


m/s, 
QS 
Dec 1930 


M., The CIT 


Amer. Geog 


18, 

cumference of 
9: 5-11, 1919 
* Atwood, Wallace W. The hew meaning of geography 
American educatior lh al address, Publ. Clark 

nizv’. Library 6: 31, 1921 

8 Sauer, Carl, Foreword to historical geography, 


31: 4, 1941. 


geog 
raphy, 


hiugur 


An 


n 


Iss -Imer. Geog? 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


5 


VOL. 


2 
er 


ind Education, Wesleyan University 


need no 
One begins to see that the 


a 


one to assume that geography’s health 
longer be suspected. 
“sickness” of geography may be dated as having 
1920's and 1930's, 
Stephen Bb. 


j } 
aecaces 


reached its climax during the 
and one should like to 
Jones that “the great 


represents a ‘reculer pour mieux sauter.’ 


agree with 
retreat of these 
To the historian interested in the history of 
scholarship the question now arises: what his- 
torical causes brought about the great retreat: 
What explains the loss of status of American 
academic geography during the decades in 
ive list of 
raphy’s shortcomings in a 1929 essay of Douglas 
listed 
major factors responsible for geography’: 


In 


} 
t | 


ques 


tion? He finds a comprehens 


oa oO 
PCOg 


Johnson.* six miner and _ five 


Johnson 
; plight. 
his view American geography suffered trom 
e lack of professional opportunities outside of 
teaching; from the simplicity of 1 


terminology ; 
trom being known as a school subject 011 irom 
the popular, that is, non-professional, racter 
of geographic societies; from ignorance of the 
nature 


d 


] 


ci¢ 


and aims of geography, and trom the in 


ifference of the press and public. major 
‘ticlencies were that geography 


young 
subject and attracted inferior men to iks, 
Being a field of vast scope and poor den 
dealt too much with synthesis and description and 


too little with analysis. 


nition it 


Its teachers devoted too 


much time to teaching and too little to researcl 


l. 
In short, geography was not “scientific” enough. 
list, 
-vmptoms of geography’s sickness. The « 


still 


raphy 


would have us believe. 


Johnson’s one notes, presents us with 


iusc 
American 


Jo} 


eludes us. Furthermore, 


TCeCOU- 
SCOL 


is not nson 


as young a discipline as 


It is older, jor example, 
, Geographical thought 
ts USA 12: 69, 1955. 1 


lones, Stephen B 
United States, Perspect 
recent positive evaluations of geography se« 

the 1952 Yearbook of the kn 
Britannica, p. 310, and A career in geograph 

vy the Careers in 
Association 


7 
ar! 


- other 
{;e0¢ 
raphy entry in pedi 
rT lhchy } 
publis ed 


National 
Geog- 


Committee 
Council 
raphers (1954). 

Douglas, The 
Geogr. 19: 167 


1961 


Geography, 
of Americ 


on 


Research and an 


* Johnson, geographic p: 


31, 1929 


iss 


Imer. 
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than sociology, a field which established itself at 
American colleges through the work of Ward, 
Small, Sumner, and others at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Jefferson, Jedidiah Morse, 
Wesley Powell, and Arnold Guyot made their con- 
tributions to geographical knowledge before soci- 
ology appeared as an 
William Morris Davis, 
students assured the continuity of 
work into the twentieth century. The American 
Geographical Society founded in 1851, its 
Journal appeared in 1859; whereas the American 
\ssociation of Social Science did not begin its 
work until 1865. 
sional organization of American geographers was 
founded in 1904; the 
theirs in 1906. 


academic discipline, and 
Isaiah Bowman, and their 


geographic 


Was 


Similarly the modern protes- 


while sociologists began 


Comparing Johnson's symptoms with the per- 
formance of American geographers during the 
1920's and 1930's, it becomes evident that it was 
the lack of scientific status that bothered American 
geographers more than anything else. During 
the present century this lack of scientific status 
has sent geographers upon an unending search 
ior a definition of the nature of geography. Again, 
the lack of scientific status is a symptom, rather 


1 
tly 


than a cause, and the search for a definition has, 


as far as one can see, rarely touched upon the 


peculiar situation of 
all the 
Richard Hartshorne’s 7/e 
(1939)—has lost sight of the situation of geog- 


a > 


\merican geography. lor 


too often, discussion—highlighted — by 


Nature dj Geography 


raphy in America and has concerned itself with 
the theory and practice of European geographers. 
Yet on the continent geography always was a 
thriving and well-reputed subject of university 
the United 


The causes for the malaise of 


teaching and research; whereas in 
States it 
American geography must therefore be discovered 


in the history of geography in the United States 


Was not. 


and not in the methodological writings of Euro- 
pean scholars. 


To Columbia goes the honor of having provided 
the first sustained college teaching of geography 
in America. The subject was taught by John 
Daniel Gross from 1784 to 1795, and subsequently 
until 1812 by John Kemp.* The first chair of 
geography, however, was held by Arnold Guyot 


9See Dryer, Charles Redway, A century of geographic 
education in the United States, «an. .dssoc. Amer. Geogr. 


14: 143, 1924. 


AND AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY 


1854 to 1880. Educated 


and Germany, Guyot insisted 


at Princeton from 
Switzerland 
geographers must go beyond the innocuous “gazct 
teer and wonderbook” stage ot 


descriptive ¢ 


logue geography. must turn 
nature—not copy out of 


observe, measure, and record. 


Geographers 

books use their e\ 

rise above mere description ar 

nomena they have 
The Guy 

geography are not difficult to trace. 


Humboldt, with 


seen, 


intellectual sources of 


whom he had sha 
in tropical plants, Guyot learned thi 
lous observation from the author of 
Trained in chemistry, geology, physics, 
teorology, Guyot put his knowledge to 1 
studies of Alpine 


\merica he 


flora and glaciers. 
topography at 
ology of the Appalachians. His ¢ 
nature rather than books evoked the 
of the transcendentalist disciples of | 


turned to the 


Thoreau. 
\\ hen we come to Guyot’s coneern wit! 
nation, we tind 


him an apostle of the “principl 


of development’’—a cardinal tenet of the German 
natural philosophy of Goce the, Stett ns, and Hege i 
Guyot claimed that his original contribution 

(;0ethe's 


ature ot 
law of development from lower, homogeneous to 


in the application to inorganic 1 
higher, diversified organisms. Ife superimpos« 
on his geographical observations a teleological in- 


terpretation of the universe which he had adopted 
from his mentor, Carl Ritter. 

For Ritter, Guyot tells us, the “organism o1 the 
globe comprises not nature only; it includes man, 
and with man, the moral and intellectual life.” *° 
Therefore, Guyot wrote, Humboldt “turmishes the 
marks the In his best 
known work, The Earth and Man (Boston, 1849 
Guyot thus interpreted the whole cosmos, both 
nature and man, in the spirit of nineteenth-centur 
holistic natural philosophy. \pplving Goethe s 
law to the continents, Guyot outlined what he 
called “the geographical march of history.” It 
began with the earliest, least-developed civilizatio 
in \sia and led to the attainment of manhood 
\merica. Since the continents each had its sp 

mankind—.\ sia 
school, and Americ: 


means; Ritter goal 


cific function in the education of 
was the cradle, Europe the 


1° Quoted by Dana, James D., Memoir of Arnold Guyot 
1807-1884, Bibliographical Alemoirs, Nat. 
Sctences 2: 315, 1886. 

11 Wright, op. cit., 46. 


Academy 
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Vs manhood—it was evident to 
entire physical creation corre 

he moral creation, lis only to be 
yt” 

rom Guyot, American geography inherited a 
of its field which included a strong ele 
iricism drawn chiefly from |lumboldt 
strengthened by transcendental nature stud 
an avowedly teleological orientation derived 
nineteenth-century holistic natural philoso 
the assumption that the study of both na- 


1 


ire and man was a legitimate concern for the 


veographe r, and a decided pre ference for regional 
studies of continents and their natural political 
In this latter aspect, the influence 


subdivisions. 


of Ritter—a foremost advocate of regional geog 
rap! 


woldt, wl 


clearly overshadowed the impact of [lum- 


io was less inclined to relegate explora- 


, ) 
lOons 


systematic geology, meteorology, or 


liogeography to a position subordinate to regional 


Miterpretation, 


\merican acadenue geography reached its pin 
nacle of respect and achievement under the leader- 
ship of William Morris Davis. 
geography as a scientific subject in the universi 

Tirelessly he behalf of 
graphic instruction in schools and universities and 
the School of 
Geography at Clark University. To ls initiative, 
\merican geographers owe the founding of the 
Davis not 


Davis established 


Lies. crusaded on CO- 


ior the establishment of (sraduate 


\ssoctation of American Geographers. 


only helped direct the course of American scholar- 
hip, but, through his Dazvissche System of geo 
morphology, he influenced the thinking and _re- 
(uite 


Davis 


search of geographers in Germany as well. 
Tatham wrote that 
“in stature equal to the greatest of the nineteenth- 


correctly, George was 
century geographers.” 
When we } 


seek to inquire into Davis’ contribu 
trot to the t 


geographic thought in 
tind that but for.the substitution of 
the Darwinian theory of evolution for the teleo- 


history of 


\merica, we 


logical interpretation of German natural philoso- 
phy, Davis did not diverge substantially from the 
ath mapped out by Guyot. Like Guyot, Davis 
ad begun his work with empirical research in 
He 


study of biogeography and again 


1 
I 
] 
i 


geomorphology and geology. then came to 


sist on. the 


2nd, rev. ed., 329, B 


, Boston, 


In Taylor, Griffith, 


New York 


1850. 
ed., Geography we thr; 


OS, and London, 1951 
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like Guyot saw in regional geography “the final 
The real and 
Davis’ concept of geog- 
raphy, the endorsement of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution which in geography 


object of a geographer’s efforts.” 
important innovation im 
however, was 
united the inorganic and the organic aspects of 
life into a single whole as Guyot’s teleology had 
done before. For Davis the theory of evolution 
was the logical instrument which went beyond 
empiricism and provided rational principles gov- 
erning the development of land and living forms. 
It likewise supplied the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion which could be applied to explain “the rela- 
tion between physical environment and life’ as 
one of imorganic control and organic response. 
Geography thus had obtained a scientific rationale 
which explained geographic phenomena as related 
through cause and effect. In Davis’ view causal 
relations between inorganic and organic elements 
provided “the most definite, if not the only unify 
ing principle” of geographic research."* 

When Davis developed his evolutionary theory 
of geography, he moved from his earlier interest 
in geography as a systematic natural science to an 
the human or cultural 
Focusing his attention on the causal 


inclusion of aspects of 
geography. 
relations between inorganic and organic elements, 
he’ paved the way for the rise of environmental 
determinism [ 
human life became the geographer’s version of 
Darwinism, Since the diversity of geo- 


vhich when applied to forms of 
social 
graphical conditions on the earth’s surface made 
difficult a world-wide survey of human responses 
to the environment, many geographers shied away 
from systematic studies and turned their attention 
to regional investigations. Here they hoped to 
find illustrations for the causal relations between 
environment and life. They came to regard sys- 
tematic studies of land forms or of cultural fea- 
tures as auxiliary though indispensable tasks, and 
all too happily deserted systematic geography in 
favor of regional geography as “the final object 
of a geographer’s efforts.” 

With 


affirmed 


had re- 
the 
Its 


philosophy no longer rested on the cosmological 


Davis, American geography 
interest in 


physical and cultural features of the earth. 


its all-encompassing 


aestheticism of Humboldt or the teleological nat- 
ural philosophy of Ritter and Guyot, but on the 


'# Davis, The principles of geographic description, dun 
Assoc. Amer. Geogr. 5: 62, 1915; An inductive study of 
the content of geography, reprinted in Johnson, D. W., 
ed., Geographical essays, 8, New York, 1954 
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DARWINISM 
dogma of evolution. 
for the geomorpholo- 
gist, it proved inadequate when applied to social 
phenomena and the of 


environmental Geographers might 


scientific Llowever useful the 


theory of evolution was 


translated into doctrine 


determinism 


well contemplate the sentence penned by their 


in 1955: “It 1s ironic that 


“ole: 
COMCAGUE 


precisely in 


John Leighly 
the ; 


maturing 
at Harvard a group of thinkers at the same instt 


vears when Davis was 


tution was tearing down the intellectual structure 
Social 
Qnee the pragmatists had success- 
fully questioned the 


that Herbert Spencer and the Darwinists 
had erected.” 
principle of strict mechanical 
causation, the link between the physical and the 


cultural components of geography began to 
weaken and, as Leighly puts it, “the two halves 
of Davis’ structure fell apart, and the two 


sets of phenomena retained only their em- 


pirical association in space a 


II] 


The breaking apart of the field of geography 
initiated American 
geography, the preoccupation of geographers with 


a definition of their subject. 


the “lingering sickness” of 
Geographers, in 
fact, pursued all the various alternatives that sug 
gested the 


some 


aiter break-up of Davis’ 


geographical universe. 


themselves 
wanted to restrict 
themselves to physical geography with its com- 
ponent parts of geomorphology, climatology, and 
geophysics. However, geography as pure natural 
with inorganic matter re- 
in Hartshorne’s words, 


science dealing only 


mains, a “deviation” from 
the mainstream of geography. It lacks a genuine, 
scientific rationale of its own that could raise it 
above the level of mere synthesis of the results 
of geology, meteorology, or geophysics. Others, 
keeping the concept of geography as a natural 
included plant and geography. 
They readmitted organic elements and quickly 
found themselves beset by the vexing problem of 
environmental 


SCIENCE, animal 


determinism. Their work, espe- 


indistin- 
guishable from that of ecologists in botany and 


ctally in its systematic aspects, became 


zoology, nce more geographers found it diffi- 
cult to detine their field of study. 

\ much larger group of American geographers 
turned their attention to the cultural 


tor them, geography became 


human or 
side of geography. 


primarily a social science, Inimediately, they 


were contronted with a dilemma similar to that 


Is Leighly, Jol n, What 


Ann. Assoc. Ame 


AND AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY 


Where 


reputatiol 


of the natural 


let? - 
hATLeT 


science 2 ography rs 


suffered from. the dubious 


heing interlopers and second-rate performers 


the fields of eeology, meteorology, geophysics, 


id plant and animal ecology the human geogr 


au 
phers were soon derided as pseudo-sociol 


pseudo-political scientists, economists. an 
torians. But while American physical geographe 


] ] 


particularly the geomorphologists, could look ba 


“14 i : 
Miustrious wor 


venerable tradition of 
in their discipline—Davis, Tarr, 


upon a 
Salisbury, 
name only a few—the human geographers were 11 
dire straits to justify their existence in an area 
preempted by social scientists. 

In order to escape the fate of being mistaken for 
sociologists, many human geographers fell back 
upon Davis’ insistence that geography deal with 


oe 


explanatory relationships between environment 
and culture, and again confronted the problem of 
H. 1H. Barrow 5. tak 


ing his cue irom the biogeographers, thus detined 


environmental determinism. 


geography as human ecology. Geography as 


human ecology differed from the ecology “oi the 
tl e 
relation of men to environment, whereas the so 


the 


sociologists in the geographers’ concern for 


ciologists detined their field as study of the 


relationships among men as affected by 


ronment.*" 

While these human geographers thus di 
the 
relied again on the doctrine ot} 


guished themselves from sociclogists, 4 
environmentalism. 
from 


Deliverance this stubborn philosophy was 


sought through the enthusiastic acceptance of the 
the human geographers 
la Blache and Jean Brunhes. These 


reatures 


“possibilism”” of Irencl 
Vidal de 
French geographers recognized natural 
of geography as influencing, but not determining, 
human activities. As “the 


nomic, social and political facts of population and 


Brunhes wrote, eco- 


with those of a 
physical nature by bonds of interdependence and 


material civilization are united 


repercussion, and precisely these bonds form the 
subject matter of the research of human geog- 
raphy.” ** [except for some staunch and rigorous 
nonconformists such as [ellsworth Huntington and 
Griffith died 
out in | 


SeCCONG 


Taylor, environmental determinism 
\merican geography during th 


quarter of the present century. \s one geog 


ts | f 


Geography as human : 
Geogr. 13: 1-14, 1923, and Park, R. | 
Amer. Jour. Sociol. 42: 1 } 

‘ Brunhes, Jean, Human geography, in 
ed., The history and prospects of the s 
56, New: York, 1925 


ec } 
i Seg ecology 


Barrows, 
| 


ISOC 


Amer. 
Human ecology, 
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r wrote, Davis’ environmental “response” 


demasked as “nothing more than a specitic 


ral option with regard to the habitat at a 
ir time." 

natural and human geography were now 

a causal explanatory principle that could 


ndependence and unity to geography as a 


right, 


its own Drawing on the expert- 


| . ~} . +00 o- - 
Kuropean scholars, American geographers 


back to Kant, Ritter, and Hettner, and redis- 


red geography as “the science of areal differ- 
mn of the earth’s surface.” This meant that 


hey endorsed Guyot’s and Davis’ view of regional 
] 


hy as the crown of all geographic effort 


hat through 


comparative analysis they turned 


attention to the development of regional 


heatior Inasmuch as regional geography, 


too, needs explanatory principles in order to be 


scientific, these were to be causal, not in a me- 
] 


chanical, but in a genetic, i.e., historical 


Historical geogra 


sense, 
iy thus claimed to be the core 
} 


| 
phy. .\s it replaced mechanical 
with genetic causation, its pursuit demanded areal 
specialization and thus reinforced the cult of re- 
gional geography. 


But regionalism 


of human geogra 


in geography was beset with 
WOES What, after all, is a geographic 
lor physical geographers, the region is 
delimited by natural boundaries, such as water- 
heds, isohyets, or boundary lines between types 
natural vegetation. 


natural 


Kor cultural geographers, 


g 
region may be of little relevance since 
they may be interested in human occupation and 
letine terms of use. The 
criteria for regional definitions may be mixed, and 
But, 


geographers argued, since systematic studies are 


regions in economic 


it means for their correlation must be found. 


the recognized province of geology, climatology, 
economics, or sociology, geography finds its own 
“im the study of areas in their compositeness or 
complexity. Vithout regional geography,” 


Nevin Fenneman wrote, “there is no reason why 


separate 


] f, ] ] 
geography should In 


treated as a 
\s .\merican regional geography matured, it 
became evident that it could neither ignore the 


ystematic work of natural geographers nor be 
illowed to degenerate into what John Leighly 
with the 


e innumerable accounts of ‘re 


“obsession immediate.” By 


eg] 


( reword to histori 


31: 7, 1941 
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gions’ turned out according to a_ perfunctory 
scheme that demanded no more than a moderate 
amount of diligence.” [le had in mind the “town- 
ship geographies” submitted as M.A. Ph.D. 
dissertations threatened to become the 
reductio ad absurdum of regional geography. The 


main weakness of regional geography, in Leighly’s 


and 
which 


view, was that it was too simply descriptive. 
“Systematic regional description,” he wrote, “can 
scarcely become a program for any considerable 
body of scholars, nor reasonably claim a place in 
the academic world.” Description and compari- 
son are not enough to establish geography as a 
science, Scientific scholarship requires systematic, 
explanatory analysis of natural features, and his- 
torical understanding of cultural features. Ii re- 
gional geography, then, is to become scientitic, it 
must—much like academic history—use the ma- 
terials of physical science with those of the his- 
torical, cultural process. Thus the geographer 
must be competent in systematic physical geog- 
raphy as well as in the understanding ot historical 
processes. Ile must—as the historian must—im- 
merse himseli in the study of all the materials 
toward which his research directs him. In this 
light we may understand Carl Sauer’s definition of 
geography’s “lingering sickness” as a consequence 
of geographical work being ruled “not by inquisi- 
tiveness, but by definition of its boundaries. .. 2 7? 


lV 


To return, now, to our initial question, what 
were the causes of American geography’s low 
estate during the 1920’s and 1930's? 

To begin with, we may note that under Guyot 
and Davis geography had certainly made its im- 
pact on American natural science even though 
geographical contributions sailed frequently under 
the flag of geology. As a social science, geog- 
raphy under Guyot enjoyed full favor as a vigor- 
ous branch of natural philosophy. With Davis it 
received the acclaim and opprobium accorded all 
academic proponents of evolutionary theory. It 
certainly did not fare worse or better than the 
Difficulties arose as 
the belief in natural selection was transferred from 
natural to social science. 


young science of sociology. 


The attempts that were 
made failed, and geography did not benefit from 
this debacle. Worse, however, was the realiZation 
that with the breakdown of evolutionary theory in 
-9 Leighly, op. cit., 316. 
om 
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social science, geography lost its unifying rationale. 
The two halves of geography—natural and hu- 
man—belonged to different worlds between which 


there did not seem to exist a common bond in 
theory or philosophy. 

The search for common ground resulted in the 
Untor- 


tunately, however, regional geography in America 


emphasis placed on regional geography. 


was seen primarily as a descriptive rather than 
a systematic study—a development which sprang 
in great part from the then fashionable rejection 
of systematic natural geography. The geographers 
of conunental Europe, by contrast, did not share 
in this rejection of systematic natural geography, 
as also they had not shared the uncritical accept- 
\s a group they thus 
antithesis of 


we Of social Darwinism. 
and 
This explains why in the 
lkuropean universities geography always had its 
acknowledged place and why in the French school 
of Vidal de la Blache and Jean Brunhes and in 
the Lunderkunden of Hettner, Philippson, and 
Obst, Europeans produced some of the finest 
works of For them both 


natural and human geography could be systematic 


never accepted — the regional 


systematic geography. 


regional geography. 


and each scientific in its own right. 


Social Darwinism thus emerges is the chief 


underlying cause for the sickness of American 
geography during the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century.*’ Today the sickness is disappear- 
ing. American geographers have banished trom 


their work the excessive concern with purely de- 


scriptive regional geography and have come to 


acknowledge that systematic and regional studies 


are not mutually exclusive concerns in much the 


same way as physical and human geography are 


no longer warring brothers. Geography is both 


a systematic and a regional study, and physical 


and cultural elements of regional geography in 


themselves are studied systematically. The inter- 


relationship of environment and culture is his 


torically explored in regional studies, and geog- 


raphers satisfy both the scientitic quest for an 
understanding of the earth’s natural and cultural 


and 


by man in an historically explanatory and descrip- 


phenomena the aesthetic satisfaction sought 
tive presentation of areas of the world on which 


he lives. 


22. Cf 
no possi 


Hartshorne’s plea to abandon “trails which offer 
lity of progressive advance.” In Pe¥spective 


on the nature of geography, 63, Chicago, 1959 
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Vv 

One final word suggests itseli concerning the 
validity of the thesis proposed in this paper. To 
put the emphasis for the explanation of a recog- 
nized weakness of American academic geography 
on one factor—the unhappy effect of Social Dar- 
winism—smacks suspiciously of the much and 
justly shunned “single factor” type of explanatory 
hypothesis. In the thesis it can be 
said that it does not question Johnson’s symptoms. 
It tries, however, to go beyond the symptoms in 


defense of 


search of a cause that may illuminate the historical 


origins of what Sauer has called geography’s 


“lingering sickness.” Why was it, one wonders, 
that geographical work in America was ruled “by 
definition of its boundaries?” Was not such pre 
occupation with definitions indicative of an un- 
certainty about and uneasiness with the underly- 
ing philosophical assumptions of geography as an 
academic discipline? If, as I hold, the philosophy 
of Social Darwinism shaped these assumptions 
and thus gave rise to the problems of American 
academic geography, why did the other social 
sciences not share a similar fate? The answer, 
I believe, can be given with contidence. 
social science had outgrown Social 


by the end of World War I." 


liberated itself from the nineteenth-century phi- 


\merican 
Darwinism 
In doing so it 


losophy of scientific determinism, and_ rejected 
nineteenth-century deterministic models in social 
science research. If geographers failed to keep 
pace with this development it was due in part to 
the intimate connection of cultural and natural 
features they studied and which kept alive a ha- 
bitual tendency of thinking in terms of determinate 
dependence between them. Another part of the 
explanation lies with the preference of .\merican 
geographers for studies in regional rather than 
systematic physical geography, a preference which 
became marked after World War I. Failing to 
pursue systematic physical geography as vigor 
ously as regional studies, .\merican geographers, 
by and large, viewed physical geography much 
as their predecessors had done. 
of environmentalism 
make room for possibilism 
terminism remained unexamined, 


The assumptions 
though modified to 
and of scientific de- 
Social Darwin- 
ism lingered in geography and vitiated methodo- 


logical discussions. 


even 


By contrast, continental European geographers, 


Richard, 
203, 


“3 For a detailed’ examination see Hofstadter, 
Social Darwinism in American thought, rev. ed., 


Boston, 1955 
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ientists had never 


fallen so « 


he sway of Social 


Darwinisn neglect tl 


cal 


tionale 


e study of physi 


ao cr 
gveog! 


for 


ipl ¥, 


] 
studies 10 


it easier to develop a ra- 


both the natural and social 
Methodological 


sc1ences, questions W idely de- 
I impeded the 


ted in Europe - well 


progress 
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ot geography in lkurope not nearly as 
When one views 
the 1920's 


comparative 


much 
they did in .\merica. 
raphy’s “lingering sickness” of 


1930's 


reog 
and 
as a problem of 


Social 


historical 


analysis, Darwinism emerges as the key 


factor in the halting development of early twet 


tieth-century .\merican 


es cnceaats 
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THE LAST UNPUBLISHED NOTES OF J. WILLARD GIBBS 


EDWIN B. WILSON 


Oftice of Naval Research, Boston 


Read in part, April 23, 1960) 


INTRODUCTION 


IN June, 1902, | went to see Professor Gibbs 
to say goodbye to him as I was leaving New 
Haven for a year’s study in Paris. Ile remarked 
to me that I would find much to learn in Paris, 
whether in pure mathematics or in mathematical 
physics. He that I should follow the 
studies that interested me but that one 
good use for a fine mathematical education was 


said 


most, 


to apply the education in trying to solve some 
of the problems sect us by Nature, and that if | 
should wish to work somewhat in mathematical 
physics on my return from Paris he had a 
number of problems on which he thought I could 
make some progress and which he would be glad 
to discuss with me when I came back. He died 
of a sudden acute disorder while | was in Paris. 
When I returned to New Haven I asked the Yale 
Librarian, who was Addison Van Name, class- 
mate and brother-in-law of Gibbs, what 
Gibbs had left, and was shown a stack of papers 
perhaps a foot high which had been found in his 
othce or home after his death. There was noth- 
ing of any value that | could find in them, 
whether of work accomplished by Gibbs or of 


notes 


suggestions of problems to be studied. [I have 
always regretted that he had not in June, 1902, 
mentioned some of the 
he had in mind to suggest to me on my return 
mathematical 


problems he then said 


were [| interested in working in 
physics. 

Some fifteen years ago Dr. Lynde P. Wheeler 
undertook to write the biography of Gibbs which 
was published by the Yale University Press in 
1951, as part of a series celebrating the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of the university,! 


1Wheeler, Lynde P., Josiah Willard Gibbs, The history 
of a great mind, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1951. 
This will be cited as Wheeler with page number. Wheeler 
in collaboration with others had previously prepared a small 
book, The early work ef Willard Gibbs in applied mechanics, 
New York, Henry Schuman, 1947, in connection with the 
Shefheld Scientific School of 


In these books he makes an 


centennial anniversary of the 


Yale University. analysis of 


foundation of thermodynamics, 


just as Gibbs himself had prepared his Statistical 
Mechanics? as a contribution to the Bicentennial 
series in 1901 and I had prepared the book on his 
Vector Analysis. For some reason that Wheeler 
never explained to me, he had a feeling that there 
must be somewhere in the Yale Library material 
left there by Gibbs, and he was so persistent 
about it that a careful search was made among 
the uncatalogued items in storage which did 
indeed result in finding what | have been told was 
a small trunk full of material. This is available 
in the Rare Book Room of the Yale University 
Library. Wheeler went over it all with great 
care and found nothing which had_ not 
adequately covered by publication except some 
work which was “‘filed not with the other multiple 
but with those on_ statistical 
material... in a folder labeled 
‘Multiple Algebra for Dynamics’ which contains 
that is 


been 


algebra notes 


mechanics 
an incomplete development of an idea 
entirely novel so far as | can ascertain.” 

Soon after that discovery both Wheeler and 
Gibbs’ Ralph Gibbs Van 
Name, urged me to examine these notes and to 


nephew, Professor 
prepare some account of them for publication as 
of great historical value because of Gibbs’ very 
high position in American science. And | 
say that, on the examination of the 
found that Gibbs himself had stated in them that 
multiple algebra was very important in the study 


TAN 
notes, | 


of general dynamics, ‘This remark he made just 
for himself; he was not in the habit of expressing 
personal evaluative judgMents on science in his 
publications, though he occasionally did so in 
private conversation or in letters. 


There are over fifty sheets of these notes, 


the way Gibbs worked and thought which I| tind exempli- 
fied in the notes on multiple algebra for dynamics 


2Gibbs, J. Willard, Elementary principles in 
mechanics developed with especial reference to the rational 
New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1902; reprinted in The collected works of J. 
Willard Gibbs 2, New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1928. 
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written for the most part on one side of the paper. 
Two of the sheets bear the date 1893, eight of 
them the date 1896, and two a date which | read 
as 1897 but Wheeler read as 1899, and he was 
undoubted], famihar with Gibbs’ hand- 
writing than |. When I first saw the notes they 
were arranged in three subfolders enclosed in an 
overall folder. A number of the 
sheets had been photostated and an additional 
number had been microfilmed. So far as | could 
judge, the sheets were in no particular order. 
Whether Gibbs left 
historical order | have no idea, nor could | be sure 
that they were in the order found or left by 
Wheeler. Furthermore, there is internal evi- 
dence given by the different inks and pens used, 
in the writing on some single sheets, that Gibbs 
had not written the sheet at 
had over it later and 
material on other sheets. 

As quoted by Wheeler, p. 154, Professor Bum- 
stead once remarked “that Gibbs’ chief limitation 
as teacher was that his students were given a 
view only of his completed work and thus missed 
the advantage of seeing his great structures in 
the process of building.” I am not sure that | 
should that. Gibbs greatly 
handicapped in his teaching by the poor prepara- 


more 


considerable 


them in a logical or in a 


a single time, but 


gon annotated it from 


agree with was 
tion of his students in mathematics or in physics, 
or in both. Tle remarked to me in that farewell 
interview of June, 1902, that he had been teach- 
ing for thirty and that in thirty 
vears he had had only six students who had been 
adequately prepared to take his work and that | 
was one of the six. It certainly not my 
impression that | had been adequately prepared 
to take his except for the relatively 
elementary Vector Analysis. However 
that may be, 
apply to the 
algebra for 


vears those 


Was 


lectures 
ones in 
Bumstead’s observation does not 
fifty pages of notes on multiple 
the yreat 
patiently feeling his way, jotting down his ideas, 


dynamics, as Gibbs 1s 


often without proof, and even raising queries, 


as he goes along 
One 


notes ts 


dithculty in doing anything with the 
that the the two pages 
marked 1893, the eight pages marked 1896, and 
the two marked 1897 are different. So are the 
alyebras used, or better, merely 


gested for further development. 


notations on 


multiple 


sug- 


1 did, there- 


This concert 


ittack, trying 


of Gibbs over notations and methods of 
and then another in the effort to 


first one 
come out at last with the best is illustrated repeatedly in 


Wheeler's discussion of his work He tried to consider 
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fore, as a first step, rearrange the fifty pages in 
the three subfolders into the two dated 1893, 
with those others which were written in the same 
notation or seemed to be done in the same spirit, 
and likewise for those dated 1896. Into this 
latter group | threw the two dated 1897 which 
contained a wholly fresh start at a multiple 
algebra of which Gibbs himself remarked “Or is 
this too ingenious?” In the remaining subfolder 
I gathered together those sheets written in a 
notation I judged more primitive than that of 
1896 and more advanced that that of 1893. 
How well this differentiation of the material 
corresponds to the successive times of its com- 
position | cannot estimate; it is only the best | 
have been able to work out. On the folders as 
I have left them | have made notations relative 
to this arrangement. 

That I have been so long in preparing the 
matter for publication is due not so much to the 
perplexities involved in the interpretation of 
Gibbs’ notes but in a frustrating feeling that 
Gibbs himself, were he alive to express an 
opinion, would prefer that nothing be published. 
His publications are notable for their finished 
perfection; he had a keen sense of what was 
worth publishing and what was not. It is 
probable that in the more than sixty years since 
Gibbs penned his notes on multiple algebra for 
dynamics most of the utility they might have 
had at the time as a contribution either to mul- 
tiple algebra or to analytical dynamics has 
Indeed | have never been able to see 
how the developments in these notes had any 
specific bearing on the writing of the book on 
Statistical Mechanics though his having dwelt on 
the matter in the various attempts to throw it 
into the intrinsic form of a multiple algebra may 


passed. 


in a general way have influenced the course of 
Gibbs’ argument in that book. In deference, 
however, to the belief of Wheeler and Van 
Name, who were much closer to Gibbs than I, 


that should be 


some statement of this work 
See his 
Peirce, quoted by Wheeler, p. 110, 
“Tt is really this hesitation in regard to the 
merits of dif notations wh has kept me from publish- 
ing anything on the subject before, & wh has now kept me 
from any form of permanent publication.”’ This refers to 
a copy of his privately printed Elements of Vector Analysis 
(sections 1-101) of 1881, of which he had sent a copy to 
Peirce. It may be that some such hesitation stood in his 
way in respect to his multiple algebra for dynamics, and 
perchance had better deterred me from undertaking to 
give some account of it 


every possibility before deciding which to adopt. 
letter to Charles S 
which begins: 
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published as a contribution to the history of a 
great scientific mind, | have decided to overlook 
my doubts. 

This is not the place nor the audience, nor 
have I the time now to go into the definition of 
multiple algebra nor to enlarge upon the con- 
cepts of general analytical dynamics and_ its 
integral invariants. All 1 can do today is to 
give you some picture of the problem posed by 
these notes which Gibbs thought so fundamental 
to the study of statistical mechanics, but which 
he never developed into a system he chose to 
i that subject. 
I may say that the only references to the litera- 


use in writing his book upon 
ture which he cites are to Lagrange’s Mécanique 
lnalytique, to memoirs by Lagrange in 1808, 
1809, 1810, and to one by Poisson in 1809 with 
a comment by Jacobi upon it dated 1840, and 
finally one by Liouville of 1853 (?). 


The great originator Gibbs went back to the 


great. originators of a couple of generations 


earlier, whose work in some of its aspects sig- 
nificant to Gibbs had not particularly 
developed by the intervening scientific giants. 
These remarks are but a sort of introduction, 
as you will surmise, to the account of the tech- 


been 


nical contents of the notes on which | have been 
working for a number of vears and which | hope 
soon to have perfected sufficiently to offer it for 
publication by this Society to which T. Willard 
Gibbs was elected in 1895, but which he 
never have attended; for he certainly 
signed the laws and thus was never formally 
admitted to the Society. 


May 
never 


PHE EARLIEST WORK 


1893 show 


state 


The two sheets dated no traces of 


multiple they theorems 
about the bracket expressions of Lagrange and 
Poisson, the integrals therewith associated, and 
their 
is the Hamiltonian, characterized by 


ential equations 


alvebra ; some 


generalizations. The dynamical system 


the differ- 


oll 


dt Op, dt 0g,” 


dq oi dp, 
: (1) 


The Hamiltonian function JJ may contain the 
time ¢ explicitly, and is considered by Gibbs to 
be the sum of potential and kinetic energies with 
the kinetic energy quadratic in the momenta p 
that is, a “natural” system, as it is called. 

The solutions of these equations express the 
2n variables g, and p, in terms of the time tand 2n 
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constants of integration which may be taken 
as the coordinates g,» and the momenta po at 
some initial time fo. The subsequent motion of 
the system may be conceived as the trace of a 
point (q,, p,) in the 2n-dimensional space of the 
q's and p’s, which is known as the phase space, 
so that the motion of any dynamical system 
started in any particular way at time f¢ ts speci- 
fied by a curve in phase space. 

For general analytic dynamical theory and for 
statistical mechanics we are not interested in 
the particular lines in phase space which repre- 
sent the particular motions of the system but in 
the totality of these lines which collectively 
represent all which the i 


initial 


motions of 
under all 
The totality of solutions may be described as a 
the 


system Is 


capable possible conditions. 


flow of points in time in 2n-dimensional 
phase space, 

We may represent any two dimensional mani- 
fold in phase space by the conditions g, = f-(u, v), 
pr = g,(u,v) where f, and g, are properly chosen 
functions and uw and v 


are parameters.  La- 


grange’'s bracket expression is then 
< Og, OP, Op Oqr 

oN Es AO Ou ov y’ 
and Poisson's bracket expression is 


ou Od; ) 


r We Dee eee 


[u,v 


These are the usual modern usages, but usage has 
varied. Thus, on one of his pages, Gibbs wrote :4 
1p, dq 
da da 

> dp dqy 


fa, b | 
ea da db 


dp, dgy 


db db 


da da 


ap dq — da db 


db db Ss dp, dq) 


) 
apy dqi 


47n the main | shall follow his notation and when he is 
inconsistent I shall try to follow what seems to be his more 
common hope that I been 
inconsistent in any places where | have failed to point 
that out, but it is more thar 


usage. | have not myself 


I can guarantee 
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with the understanding in the determinant that 
the index 1 ran over the whole range from 1 to », 
and further in the right hand summation that 
the single term stood for the two terms of the 
determinant. In another place he had (a, 6) tag 
and (a, bIpois. It noted that the 
of the brackets as used by Gibbs are opposite to 
usually now. Such 
well back in the literature of the subject. 
may also note that in his notes he 


mav be signs 


those used Variation 


gOocs 
We 


used the old 
fashioned d for partial differentiation instead of d. 


There is no reason that the definition of the 


two-dinensional manifold) should contain 


hot 


other 


temporarily non-varving symbols than 


and v, and indeed it is often considered that 


there are 2m parameters in all, and that the equa- 
tions can be solved for the parameters in terms 
of the q's and p's, but 
fold will still be 


or two functions of them, and a four-dimensional 


by ind 


a two-dimensional mani- 


defined by varving two of them 


Oo Varvill four, so on to anv even 


number. As the determinants 


in the brackets 


are Jacobians, ther 
change of variables in 


larly 


CVC 


would be involved in a 


i double integral. Simi- 


One could onside 


determinants of any 
to n, mid Csibbs did 


sheets dated 1893 one fit 


fron 


ot the 


order 
On 


Oye ds 


summation extends to 
mbers) is independent in 
! 


rdinates empl d and 


Phe orem. 
} 


i-pnase. 


- 
Theorem 


CS | tVrahee “< 
ol extension 


like Poisson's 


id independ nt of the 


constant functions o 
gener ilized 


dk 


Is constant in time 


ind independent of the coordi 


nates-—Poisson’s Theorem generalized 


It is here 


d/ 


and 


that d.l 


has 2 


understood has 2r 
--+ dK that 
these sums are Jacobian determinants of order 


factors and d.-1 (n — r) 


2r and 2(m — r) respectively. There is also 
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on another sheet equivalent expressions 


ff xe 


| tee | dadb - 


[a,b,---], Lagra 


. . 
| see dadb 


pa 
ae 


dq, 


(r Factors) 


Soy 
QP 1 


aq, 


Poisson gt lized, 


(a, b), 
dp Key dq, 
da --- dh 


where a, 0, «-: ¢, 


conusta Ss 


hare all the 

As stated above, these sheets show no indica- 
tion of multiple algebra. Vhere is, however, an 
undated sheet labeled Status with this: 


f 7 ; , 7 ¥ 1) 
define 4,04 a3, tie ete ! ) 


We can Ke, 1 | 
(a, b, c, d), ete., in terms of ordinar: 
\lso as ] 


case ol ) the numerator is alw 


in-phase We can 


differential 
coefficients ratios otf multiple integrals In 
f ays ension- 
detine a he im of 
ratios of m tiple integrals of degre qu to the 
number of letters. We can easily tind th lations 
between these expressions. We can casily apply the 
notations of multiple algebra 
coordinates. Many if not all 
of the notion of coordinates by defini: 


integral. 


also 


using the idea ol 
freed 


4° 
a ine 


notions 


This report of the status of his investigations 
as of the date on which it was written shows that 
already he had been the of 
multiple algebra defined in terms of coordinates 


thinking of 


use 


and involving a product sign and of a pos- 
sible wav of avoiding the use of coordinates, at 


least to a certain extent.° 


PHI FIRST 


In 


which 


rYPE OF MULTIPLE ALGEBRA 


the fifts ther 
deal with 


systems with 


pages of notes ire any 


theorems in the dynamics of 


natural a very primitive type of 


multiple algebra involving only the — scalar 


product and the notion of a linear vector fune- 
‘Proof of 


Poisson's Theorem in Ordinary Analysis.” 


tion, and even some like that headed 


[ shall not stop over the latter but go right to 


the former beginning with ‘‘Lagrange’s Canonical 
5 There 

Gibbs’ notes 

footnote 19 


is a statement on an apparently later page of 


which seems to refer to this matter; see 
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Form in Multiple Algebra.” This starts, as did 
Lagrange, with N particles of mass m, and co- 
ordinates x,, ¥,, 2; in ordinary 


‘ 3-space and a 
potential LU’ leading to the equation 


SS” mxbx — §l 


— 


p 1X; + jy; + ke; + etc. as a 
the points and a self- 
conjugate linear vector function ® yom,1, with 
i running from 1 to N the dynamical equation 
Can he 


or with vector 


representation of all 


written as 


— 6l° with Sp Pp 


as the 


the 2, 


must be noted that 
J, k of the different mass-points must be 
different unit vectors, each set of three being 
treated as norma] to every other set, as | hav 
indicated in the expression for & by using /; for 
the idemfactor attached to the particle m, in- 
stead of using the more abbreviated notation of 
Gibbs as I did for the vector p. 


kinetic energy. It 


By introducing 
7 the equation can be written 


p> p) 6(7 — l 
Next Gibbs introduced » generalized coordinates 


in the vectorial form as @ = igi + ig2 + kq3 + 
but to avoid confusion with future developments 
[ shall write 


Und 


since these 2s have nothing to do with those 


Then he asserts that 
linear vector function of 66 as dp 


used above for. p. dp is 
X +60. 
The dyadic X has its consequents in the 2-space 
of the g’s and its antecedents in the 3.V-space 
Then p X-6 6-X., so that the equa- 


tion of motion becomes 


SOTTIE 


of p. 


(6-X.-@-X +80) = 8(T — UV) 


if 


(@-0+68) 6(7 — L) 


where 2 = X,-+X is a self-conjugate dyadic in 
the q space. 

In this expression 66 is regarded as a virtual 
displacement, and with 7 = 6-2 defined as the 
generalized momentum we have 
d(T — U) 


ee do 


7°60 6( 1 


— /) or 


549 


as Lagrange’s canonical form in multiple algebra 
with L T-U 
be considered a multidimensional 
V(7 — U) in three dimensions in that it is 
defined by dF = dé-(dF/dé). The definition 
7 = 6-2 seems to me to imply that the space of 
the generalized momentum vector 7 is the same 
space as that of the generalized coordinate vector 
6 and that n could be written 


The vector derivative must 


analog of 


W = tpi + isPe + >>> + tap, 


} 


I mention this because in another, and I believe 
subsequent, treatment Gibbs uses different units 


j in place of 7 for the momentum 


However, here he not 


that the 


goes On LO 


kinetic energy 7 may be written 
2F p-P-p 4-0-6 n-6 
which certainly corresponds to the 


IT < 


—~ 


usual form 


brqr. From this 


261 6n-6@ n° 06. 


If now we vary 7 — U having regard not only 
to the variation of the g’s which gives 7-66 but 
to that of the q’s which gives 7-68, we find 


627 — T+ U) 2+: GD) 


6ll 6-6n — 7-60 


This is Hamilton's equation in multiple algebra 
as It is equivalent to (1). 
Krom this it 


pression 


follows that the bilinear ex- 


> (Ap,6q, — 6p,Aq,) An-60 — 6n-Ad (4) 
is constant in time because its time derivative is 
— Aé/T + 6AIT = 0, and this proof could doubt- 
less be cast in the form of multiple algebra but 
under the “The 
Theorem” Gibbs gives a “direct proof without 
Hamilton's principle.” He 
the fact that 27 > 


2PY 


heading Lagrange-Poisson 
g grang 


using 
from 


starts back 


p-P-p; hence 


> (Apéig — bpAgq) 


Ap-P-ip — bp-+Ap 
and its time derivative ts 
Ap:®-i5p — dbp-b-Ap 

— Ap-VVl -dp + bp-VVU = Ap 
since 
— §l — VU 
AVU 


p: ob 


p>P-bp . 
Ap: VVl 


and must vanish because VVU' is selfconjugate. 
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| vive the proof essentially as Gibbs did in his 
notes. Again it seems a very primitive multiple 
algebra and may well antedate the matter on the 
sheets marked 1893, for we know that as early 
as 1884 Gibbs had completed his pamphlet on 
Elements of Vector Analvsis.and had read a 
paper on “The Fundamental Formula of Sta- 
tistical Mechanics, with Applications to Astron- 
omy and Thermodvnamics,” though of the latter 
bref abstract.' ble 
interested in finding simple direct proofs for the 


we have only a very was 


the bilinear form (4) is an 
fundamental. a 


invariants of motion: 


important invariant. For. se 


notes are worth whil 


result two proofs in 


Pik SECOND E MULTIPLE ALGEBRA 


Thus far we have not come to the sign in 


terms of which there is a considerable alge bra 


development which, it scems to me, must have 


preceded the stage reached in the eight sheets 
marked 1896, of 


contain the sigyn x*; 


which none has that sign but 


so far as I can see this 
I will use x 
Phere 


appro h 


SOTHIE 
sign is equivale nt to the other and 
whichever of the two | find in the notes. 
is, moreover a major change in the 
because now 1h place of 6 and n, both n-climi l- 


) 


sionalg vectors, we find a 2n-dimensional, 1. 


true phase “Space Vectol 


it orthog- 
that. 2,°72; iF 1 
Phe 


and a also, 


with the 7’s and 7's forming a single ui 


onal system in the sense 
and all the other scalar products vanish. 


reason that 7 is run from 1 to 2m, 


instead of running a single index from 1 to 2” 1s 


because it is desirable to use a notation which 


keeps the pairs of coordinates and momenta to- 
gether We find 


dvadi 


also. an anti-selfconjugate 


K=I1J-J1I=3. 


The idemfactor in the 2”-space is the product of 
K and —&A, so that A and —A are square roots 
of the negative of the 
the notes a 
dyadic A, 
passages in 


VOL 2-85 


There is in 
this 
translation of 


ice nifactor. 
deal of 


some of it 


good analysis with 
being a 
's Mécanique Analytique, 


the 


Lagrange 
3 


), leading up to conclusion 
Gibbs, Py me Issoc. Adv. Sct. 33: 57-58, 

em I] nh page 16 of his Sctentifte 
Green & Co., 1906, 
t of 1928 cited above 


| Onwnans, 


B. WILSON 


PRO AMER 


‘sae da)a ) 
I shall: 
up the details of this translation; it seen 
a sort of practice run. 


quoted from page 78: qui 


est un résultat trés remarkable.”’ ot take 


= to bn 


One may, however, note that if 
plied to any vector m as —A+>0 (i,q, + J-Pr), 
gives 30 (,p, — jgr) and that this multiplied by 
r is zero, so that A or —A turns a vector in 
into a perpendicular vector, and 
that if we 


ponent of « this component is turned int 


phas« “Space 


indeed May call 1rGr tT JrPr a COM- 
Oa pcr- 
pendicular component 1,p, — J,g, of et 
nitude im the 


we hav 


jual mag- 
same 7,-j,-plane. Further, if 


two vectors m and 7’, the continued 


product 
s 


/ 


the sum of 2 determinants of 


Lagrangian bracket: so, as 


dll 


dx+K «+x. 


The last 


dil dx gives 


equation by the very 


dll dx 


A+w and thus 7 — A-d] 


K ocet 


expressions 


It is, therefore, clear that the dvadi 
fundamental equations and 
vectorial treatment of dynamics. 


Since by definition da dr-da dr, 


/ 
: daa dd 
5 (: cs 
PN Oe ap, 


may show that 


da s db 
—+K- 
aw dr 


and one 
(da, b)p ie 


analogous to (5). In the 2n-dimensional phas« 


space the derivatives 


dq dr 


db’ 
da . db 
3 


dr’ dr 


da’ 
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form, reciprocal sets of vectors in the sense that 
the products of corresponding pairs ala B'+p 
1 and all other vanish. 


Formally this would appear to be so since 


products 


dr da da dm db db 


. : . OQ, (10) 
da dr da da dr da 


found in Gibbs’ 
More detailed proofs can readily be supplied.’ 


and such formulas are notes. 


The heading of one of Gibbs’ sheets is ‘To 


prove directly that 
dr 2 dr de lb 


l =. 
etc.,. and “A. 


Ne Sa, 
da db at aT 


matrices.” The sign A is used in 


place of —K. 


the proof given is as follows: 


are inverse 


Using the reciprocal notation (9) 


ye A 


laa BE + ¥¥ +1 


and 


K-(a’a’ + B’p’ 


are inverse dyadics. the 


idemfactor makes them 


Multiplic ation by 


(aa+ PBB we -K + (aa 


and 


(aa +PP +YyyY 4 --+)eA-(a’a’+p'p'4 eee 


which still must be inverse. They may be 


written as 


al(a:Kea)a't+tala:K:8)3'’+ala-Ah-y)y'4 
+8(3-K-a)a’+3(b-A-8)p'+B(3-Ah-y) 
ty(y:Kea)a t+yl(y: Ape’ +yl(y: hey) 


Phen multi- 
plying the first into the second and translating 
the parentheses a-A+8 and p’+K-a’ into [a, b] 
and (a, 6), ete., one finds as the coefficients of 
such terms as aa’ and a’ the results 


and similarly for the second one. 


vate, 6 \(a, 6) = 1, >. fa, c](6,c) = 0 (11) 
which are the well-known relations between the 
Lagrange and Poisson brackets. And we still have 


not come to the sign x. 


7 Since dr-(da/dr) = da, the dyadic 2,(da/dxr)(dx/da 
summed over a, 6, --+ to 2m terms must be the idemfactor 
a’a + B'B 4 for scalar multiplication and may be ex- 
pressed in terms of the normal units 1,, j, as J = 2 (i,t, +),j,). 


UNPUBLISHED NOTES OF f. 


WILLARD GIBBS 


THE THIRD TYPE OF MULTIPLE ALGEBRA 


On one bit of manuscript Gibbs” wrote 
> off — JLo, Tt ais: well that he 
regarded the dyad product as the most general 
and particular products as derived from it by 
imposing upon the units in which it was ex- 
pressed conditions whereby to obtain products 
useful 
bolic equality I 
writing 


known 


for certain purposes.* The above 


svii- 
that, instead of 
—~a-K-p or having any spe ial system 


take to mean 


of units in mind, he wished to consider this 
particular combination — of 


produc ta * Bg. 


a pseudoscalar 


two vectors as 
This product is not a scalar but 
since it is anticommutative, 
a * 2p StS aa. 

The product 
introduces a number of problems if one would 
cle velop its algebra. What are 
reciprocal appropriate to it? 
Fhey would be defined as 

B’ * B tee 1 


vanishing. 


introduction of a numerical 
lor exampl 
sets of vectors 
alwavs by a’ * a 
all other products 
and 7,and JJ — JT, 
at once that instead of 7,- leds 1 
we have 1, * ] 1 and j, x - 1 with all 
other products vanishing. Thus to 


, the set —] 


with 
If We LO Lal k to 2; 


we: See 


the set 


fy 


and j, and 7, will be reciprocal, and 
their reciprocals in turn will not be the original 
sect but its negative. 

Similarly, if we 


define differentiation by 


vector through the relation da = dr * (da/dm)x. 


we find 
‘da da 
(< . eee 
dx Js oie dp, 


which is very different from (7), and indeed is a 
vector perpendicular to it in scalar multiplica- 
And although the may still 
+ 33" 4 when used for x, 
a and a’ * ] =a’, etc., the re 
of a, B, will be different 
from those used in scalar multiplication; for 
example the idemfactor in * is A JI -—I1J 
instead of JJ + JJ as it is for scalar multiplica- 
tion in the comparable abbreviated notation.’ 


tion. idemfactor 


be written as aa’ 
since I Xa 


ciprocals a’, 8’, 


* Wilson, Edwin B., On products in additive fields, 
Proceedings of the Third International Congress of Mathe- 
maticians held at Heidelberg in 1904, 202-215 

®Since dxx(da/dr)y =da, the dvadic A = ,(da/dr). 
(dx /da) is the idemfactor in phase space for pseudoscalar 
multiplication *, and K = Z(j,i, — i, jy). 

Some additional explanation may be desirable. If 
dx=ada+Bdh+---, a=dzr/da, ete Then 

drxa’=da, and a’ =—(da/dr)y. Hence in 
the vectorsa, 8, - A = ala pp - 


a’ xdr =da 


terms ot 
This form 
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It is necessary to keep sharply separate the 
reciprocals, the idemfactors, and the derivatives 
by vectors of the two kinds. 


(6) and (8) we 


Corresponding to 
shall have 


dr dr vi ; 
i — [a,b Jung. 
ado . 


(-. b)p 


the 
either (5) or 


the second of 


taken as 


The derivatives in expres- 
(7): for 
different their 
same. The Hamilton Equa- 


dH dw) x. 


proce eded at 


sions may be 
although = the derivatives are 
products are the 
Hions are 7 


Gibbs 
deve lop the 


considerable length to 


algebra of * along Grassmannian 


lines using the progressive product usually with 


an even number of factors and 


sometimes re- 
sorting to operations reminiscent of his  vice- 
presidential address be fore the section of mathe- 


‘and 
1 FF 
or equally ~ r tr 
, it is also aa 3'8 
distinction to the idemfactor for scalar 


ich ts 


sell Conpugate inste id of anti-self- 


ne sheet ‘A negative idemf, 
inother ‘aa’ + Bp’ 
h Wwe lI 


the 


ice 


is idemblactor 


first sheet ar 


t of it The 


positive ? 


used on the 


d proceeded 
developnu question 1s 
This will ob- 
n he used for the two bracket 


differed in the 


s have past just 


| presently in 


differ from those 


nd about 


o sure wav otf 


differing 


with Gibbs, but I 


knowing what precise detinitions and 


tions he had in mind when he made these positive or 
tsand Lhave no way of telling which 
1 tind the lirst wrong 


«(i the last two to take the negative side 


wiative st 


ifemen 


the sec ond, though 


Faking t rst fe of A and operating 
with « , we 


' y . , 
Kea’ =a = 23(3' *a' 8 A = 3(3" xa 


ap= > a, bap 


Similarly taking the second form and operating with * «, 
: > a iia gag «> eg oe, 
a=Kzra= a Bxa)3’, K = Sa3(Bxa)a’p’ = L[a, b ja’B 


If the two forms of K are multiplied with *, we still get A 
and therefrom the equations (10) by a method identical 


in principle but simpler in appearance than that pre 


viously given 


B. WILSON 


{PROC 


AMER. PHIL. SOC, 


matics and astronomy of thg American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science.” 

On a sheet labeled ‘Arrangement of Topics 
in Algebra of Phase’? we find these and other 
items; 


Define X and x (a XB) ly KEK) 
Reciprocals in X and in x 

Normal systems in > 

Idemfactors in X and x 


The definition of X follows Grassmann. Speak- 
ing geometrically, if a, 8, ¥, represent vectors 
« X 8 stands for the parallelogram on @ and £; 
a X 8 X y for the parallelopiped on a, 8, and y; 
and so on to the 2” dimensions of phase space. 
The definition of *« was by 


dx * 6m = ¥)(dqibpi — dpidqi). (14) 


“an invariant of the dimensions of action ap- 
plied to (diff.!' of) phase.” 1 cannot find that 
there is anywhere an explicit definition of *« for 
two progressive products of different dimensions 
as in (a X 3) X (y X68: -€), but there is one 
for the case where the dimensions are the same 
and it ts: 
Ce 26 Be eS 2 CA NE gk DE es) 
a *X 
OwKDX 
y *X 


a *&* yp 


*K v 


a Kp 
BK pu 
Y Ku 


as is the case for the scalar product where the 
dot replace es the asterisk. 

In the particular case where the vectors in the 
two factors are alike and in the same order, the 
product is a 
their 


vanishes 
the 
For four vectors 


and 
and then 


determinant 
number is 


skew 


unless de- 


even 
terminant is a perfect square. 
the result is 


[ (a > 9) (¥ * 6) + (p x Y)ia * 6) 
+ (y XK a)(p X 4) ie 


Gibbs, J. W., On multiple algebra, Proc. Amer 

Adi ee: 35: 37 66, 1866. 
Papers 2: 91-117, cited above. 
1t Hitherto | have not pointed out that the vectors in 
phase space are confined to the immediate vicinity of a 
point in that space whether the symbol for them is or is not 
preceded by a sign denoting a difference or a differential, 
because | thought the exposition would be clearer if I did 
not and because Gibbs himself did not usually do so; but on 
what I take to be a very early sheet he wrote: Query, in 
La, b] & (a, b) would it be better to write (da, db)? And 
every now and then he 


Assoc 
Reprinted in his Scientific 


reminded himself of it as here 
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which Gibbs wrote as 


[> (a * B)(y * 46) cut combinatorily “he 


so that we have 


fea MB MR aK 8) ee KB x KB) 
[> X (a *K B)(y Kk 5). P. (15) 


The theorem is: The * square of the progressive 
product of 27 factors, r = 1, ---,m, is equal to 
the square of the sum cut combinatorily of the x 
products of the r pairs." 

This theorem may be related to reciprocals in 
x and in x. illustration suppose we 
have Clearly 


Bx yy Kb 
BXyxK6XKa 


As an 


a space of 4 dimensions. 


is the & reciprocal of a because a’ X& a 1 and 
a’ XB a’ X94 --» =(Q. But this a’ is not 
a vector of the type of a, B, y,--:, which are 
called primes; it is a 3-vector; which is called a 
penult. The 4-vector, or pseudo-scalar, in the 
denominator is called an 
The relation of primes 
and penults is one of duality or complementarity. 

If we extract the square root of an 
equality involving a * square and an ordinary 
square, we have 


the last in the serics 
ult, in analogy to penult. 


May 


> (a*B)(y 5) 


> (aXB)y 


and 


aXBxyxXe axXxBxXyxs 


Written out, the expression becomes 


(aXkB8)y+(BKy)at ly Ka)B : 5 xk 6 
- - KO=—0 0 
aXxXsxKxyxXo 


By proper permutations of the letters the re- 
ciprocals of the other three vectors may be 
found. In this way reciprocals in * may be 
found in any even number of dimensions, and 
they are primes like the original vectors.'* The 


To this Gibbs remarked that cut combinatorily did 
not include both (a@ * 3)(y * 6) and (y * 5)(a@* £). 

For the case of ry = n and thus 2n vectors Gibbs said 
that if a’ X B’ X vy’ ee a oss 
to 2n letters were elements of extension-in-phase at two 
different times, (15) at the two times would be equal by the 
invariance of the Lagrange brackets (13), ‘‘which makes the 
(detinition of) Mult. Alg. very 
important.’ 


- to 2n letters and a”’ 


extension-in-phase in 


“For reciprocals in * it is not necessary, though it may 
be more elegant, to follow the Gibbs e299 
of a, p, 7 


route ol 


sufficient to assume a’ to be a linear function 


NOTES OF J. WILLARD GIBBS 


reciprocals of a X B, a X ¥, 
a’ x y’, oe and 


, ; 
area 6, 


(a’ X B’) * (a X B) i; 


(a’ X 8’) & (a X ¥) 0, ete. 


Properly to appreciate the cogency of formal 

developments of this paragraph it is desirable to 

read the portion of the Gibbs’ vice-presidential 

address from the middle of page 109 to the end 

of page 111 in volume 2 of his Scientific Papers..® 
Continuing, we clear of fractions 


[> (a * B)y] x (aX BX y XS)é 


bee EB Ky) ee AE) 


Generalizing to 2n 1 vectors a, B, ---, B, 


L 1 factors)y | x 


BB (a x D3) (¥ *x 6)---(n 


and (a X8 xX X wv) X are equivalent. So 
we may say that for any penult in progressive 
multiplication we have found an equivalent 
prime in * multiplication in any even number 
of dimensions. This prime is a compound vector 
Con- 
versely, given a prime yu, if we take 2” — 2 inde- 
pendent primes a, 8, -°--,A, 


that a *K u 
= 6 *K be AK u 


0, the equation re- 
duces to 


consisting of a sum of 2” — 1 primes. 


such 


[> (a * B)(y * -(e * A) Ju 


(a X BX a OX 
and we have a penult equivalent in X multiplica- 
tion to the prime in * multiplication. 


and to apply the definitions a’ * a = 1, a’ « B = 0, et 
2n in number, and thus to obtain 2” + 1 equations from 
which the unknowns may be eliminated, the determinantal 
form thus resulting may be expanded on its first column to 
give a’ in terms of 8, y, ---, the coefficient of a being 0. To 
reduce the expression tothe form analogous to (16), ote will 
have to be expert in the expansion of a determinant a¢ 
cording to its second minors, and no doubt Gibbs would 
have thought that the best way to accomplish this would 
would have been to learn a bit of multiple algebra 

18 Additional references which may help to interpret the 
condensed statements in the vice-presidential address are 
Wilson, Edwin B., The contributions of J. Willard Gibbs 
to vector analysis and multiple algebra, being Chap. Q of 
Commentaries on the scientific writings of J. Willard Gibbs 2 
127-160, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1936; and 
Wilson, -Edwin B., On the theory of double products and 
strains in hyperspace, Trans Acad. Arts Sct. 14: 
1-57, 1908. Although these references should help, no 
where is Gibbs’ system published in sufficient detail so that 
it could be reconstituted without a great deal of work, if 


it all 


Conn 
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Normal svstems in * are defined as follows: 


\ normal system of primes in phase has the proper- 


17 = Q), 


ties wh Ty k; Ww \ Tre 0, mxnr = 0, 
l \ny (single) combinatorial product 
of primes may be expressed as a single combinatorial 
roduct of primes (with numerical coeff- 
So m of prime units (including 


units 


WT xr = QO, etc 


normal 
anv s\ 


De replaced by’ 2 


1a normal complete s\ 


D! 
cients) 


Ste 


Vstems) may system ol 


stem 


that Gibbs had 
As the x 


is alternating, 7; * 7 =k and 


Notationwist it is to be seen 


-system. prod- 
uct the 


with the upper index are the reciprocals of those 


abandoned his -] 


TS 


with the lower index, and indeed he went on to 
that a 
ciprocals (except for sign) 


that 


normal system are their own re- 


state 
and to make the com- 


ment when primes are distinguished by 


sutfixts to the same letter their reciprocals are 
best given by the corresponding superscripts.!® 

Idemfactors in X and * have been treated 
above 


Gibbs used a subscript * to denote the opera- 
tion of replacing a X in a progressive product by 
a * as follows: Any progressive product iy be 


operated on, say by \x, SO as tO GIVE 


cut combinatorially) 


These generalized 
Lagrange and the corresponding brackets Gibbs 
had back in 1893 when, at least on the pages dated 1893 
and those apparently associated with them, he had not 


and so on up to extension in-phase 


> 
I Olsson 


developed his multiple algebra for dynamics 


WILSON 


reducing its degree by 2, 


O)E, CU 


>: (a * D)(¥ *K 


ult l 
twice 


‘Invariants relating to phase—a_ unit 


* once 
1.” This gives a multiple 
quantity of every even Again Gibbs 
stated that the * product must be defined for 
quantities of different order, but appears to offer 


operated on by say: Uy-0r 


Uy, --> Usn 


Ore ler. 


no definition. Tle did, however, go on to state 
that then we get a sort of complement (Erganz- 
ung) by multiplying by an ult (which I suppose 
ult). This would mean that in 
6-dimensional phase (ote By ae De ay 
X wr XK wm. X w* X 3 1S of 
a X B, or its negative according to the conven- 
tion for the sign of the pseudoscalar ; 


must be a unit 
space 


the complement 


for on 
could interchange the primed and unprimed z's 
whenever the 


and this would change the sign 


dimensions of the phase space were the double of 


an odd number. 


As one of the topics to be discussed in the 


algebra of phase space Gibbs lists ‘the doctrine 
of complements” and as part thereof the formula 


even 


on (18) 


This means that the complement of the comple- 
‘A according 


Ais + 


ment of a progressive product 
as the number of vectors in the product is even 
or odd.!? 

He gives also the formula for the Hamilton- 
Cayley or characteristic equation of the prime- 


+ 


prime dyadic in terms of his double products as 


(WY —xK) on =P —2¥ 


and seems to have had in mind a considerable 
development of the algebra of phase which at 
most is only implied in the notes. Whether in 
his mind these developments would be useful 


1 Jn the system of Grassmann, the complement (Ergan- 
zung, translated supplement by A. N. Whitehead in 
Treatise Universal Algebra 1: Book IV, Cambridge 
University 1898) is denoted by a vertical bar and 
the property A= —]jHtrrs A the 
dimension of A and » that of the ult; in case pv is even as it 
is in the algebra of phase, this rule makes Avs A 
according as A is of even or odd dimension. As the * 
product is not defined by Gibbs except when the dimensions 
of the two factors are the same, I cannot (18 
It might not be too difficult to improvise a definition for 
the product but as Gibbs never used it in the case of factors 
of unlike dimension, it is unnecessary to do so 


on 
Press, 


has where yg 1s 


check 
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for dynamics or were interesting only as contri- 
butions to the mathematics of multiple algebra 
itself I cannot say. 

To one dyadic in particular he gives some 
attention, namely the derivative of one phase 7’ 
by another 7 of which it is a function. Such a 
situation arises when one considers a transforma- 
tion from coordinates g, to q,’ with accompanying 
change from momenta p, to p,’ or wishes to 
compare differentials of phase at different in- 
stants of time. As phase space is not rigid but 


highly fluid, the differentials 


dr’ (4,'¢ De 


are to be considered as expressed in gre neral in 
which have 


5 he 


terms of systems of units 7, 7 and 7’, 7 


no necessary relation to one another. 


dyadic 


will be expressed in terms of 42 dyads t,i5', Ue 
Tris’. IrJs» Gibbs calls ® a versor. 
the product of ® by a would 
involve products of the unrelated units they 
would be tetradics and there could be no idem 
factor for ®; but the products ® * &, or &. * ®, 
of & by its conjugate, would be meaningful and 
be respectively a dyadic in the 7,7 or 7’, 7’ space, 
and the double ®* @ could be calcu- 
lated if useful. 
Gibbs stated that 


Ir’ dr’ 
* ( ) A, 
at dr 


the * idemfactor. 


Inasmuch as 


similar dyadic 


square 


(19) 


If we may consider the invariance of the cle- 


ment of action dx * 6m as already proved so 


8 [tis necessary to point out, for the sake of any one who 
may wish to compare my presentation with Gibbs’ original, 
that | have used as the detinition of dX /dw the rule that 
follows from dx(dX/dz) = dX, whatever be the rule for 
multiplying dz intodX/dx. This is following Gibbs’ rule 
for V and his practice in Chapter IV (supplementary to 
Chapter II) of the part of his Elements of Vector Analysis 
which was printed in 1884 (Scientific Papers 2: 75-78 
In his vice-presidential address he used the derivative as a 
prefactor to the differential and this he appears to have 
He wrote (12) as 


da ; ¥( da 4 
Rg eae dp, "day ; 


I do not see that which convention one adopts makes much 
difference, but Gibbs may have thought it did and perhaps 
| should have followed him. 


done in these notes. 


UNPUBLISHED NOTES OF. J. 


WILLARD GIBBS 


that da X* ér dm’ X bn’, 


Once: 


a pro f follows 


As this relation holds for all dz and 67, the proot 


is complete. But Gibbs might have preferred 
first 


element. of 


this theorem and derive the in- 


the therefrom. 
Indecd his constantly trying different attacks on 


to prove 
Variance of action 
the development of the multiple algebra for 
dynamics can hardly fail to give one the impres- 
sion that he is looking for the best method of 
generating an entirely intrinsic system quite free 
of any dependence on particular systems of co- 
ordinates or units, if such were attainable 

PH 


FINAL SUGGESTION 


Instead of further pursuing material on the 
labeled 1896 or that which 
propriate thereto,” [| shall turn to that of 
which I reproduce in full in 


pages seems ap- 
1897 
the photographs ot 


those two pages (fig. 1). 
One has only to read these two bricf pages to 
perceive that the new attack is to keep the 27 


units of phase confined to # dimensions by 
basing them directly on the 7 units of configura- 
The suggestion starts with the admission 
that it is not this but that 


it can be done. Normal units of configuration, 


tion.”! 


necessary to do 


notes ot 


“Tf dv isan element of pe 


Phe only thing | have found in the 
ject is this, dated 1896: 


extension, {or * dy is analogous to a surface int 


1% 3 


dy isan element of prime extension, fx * dy i 


itegral i Phe latter 
in view of our not 


to a line 1 


eaueties” dele 
former having a detinition « 
If we assume that 
product of two factors is of dimension equal to the differ 
their dimensions, 
antepenultimate extension 
20 In the material dated 1896 and that which I « 
most closely allied to it there is relatively little of dy: 
as such Most of the attention is on the developm« 
the mathematics of the multiple algebra of the new tyq 
product denoted by « 


product of a prime and a penult 


i 


ence of xx dl would be an ek 


21] would not imply that no suggestion of this 
occurs on other pages, for there are a number of su 
gestions elsewhere which | have ignored in the ett: 
present reasonably consistent outlines of what seemed to 
me to be the major types of attack which were tried and 
which might succeed if one concentrated upon then | 
several places he tried to put contiguration to the fore 
Some of these considerations appear in the last four 
of chapter VI of his Statistical Mechanics 
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a, B, Y, seem to be mere generalized notation 
for the 7%, t2, -++, in used previously for qi, G2, 

-, gn» What Ja, JB, ---, mean other than 
ti, 12, °*+, | fail tosee. And Ja, J8, ---, are cer- 
tainly suggestive of 71, jo, --:, previously used, 
but then 7; * 7; = — 1 whereas now Ja X la 
= +1. It may therefore be that Ja, J8, ---, 
correspond to —ji, —je, °+:, which are the 
reciprocals of 7, 72, Such difficulties of in- 
terpretation have occurred frequently in the 
notes. 

The continuation on the second page starts 
without specifying the restriction of a, 38, y, 
to being normal units and take 
as their penult reciprocals, which 
means that we are back 
alysis. Thus, configuration is a prime p and 
momentum a penult ¢ in the same space, and 
phase p + ¢ is an additive complex of the two. 
The * product of two phases is then defined as 
the product of the penult of the first into the 
prime of the second plus the prime of the first 
into the penult of the second. This | 
mean 


goes on to 


RB es 


to Grassmannian an- 


take to 


(Or 1: Ox} *K (pe + oo) a1 xX Pp» + Pi X oe 


less had been written 


One can see where at first | 
instead of plus.” 
It is possible that I misunderstand and that | 


should write 


(p; + a2) XK (pe 2) a; * px + pi * oe, 


but, as no definition has been given for the x 
product of a penult and a prime, this could not 
be made operative. Had a’, 8’, y’, -- + been de- 
scribed as the * reciprocals instead of the penult 
reciprocals, the product could be interpreted, 


for the * reciprocals are also primes. Then 


Pia ) * Gia pra) 


(qd\a@ -T 
i} 


Pid: — Pr 


and this is the usual formula, except for sign, 
which corresponds to the rule Ja * Ja i 

Whether the questions at the bottom of the 
pages should be answered Yes or No cannot be 
told from the meager information given. One 
would have to develop at length some system 
left undeveloped by Gibbs and without any 
assurance that it would be what he would have 
developed. 


22 One thing that bothers me is that while the product of 
a prime and penult will change sign with the order of the 
factors if the space is of even dimension it will not if the 
dimension is odd. If both factors had been primes the 


sign would change as it ought 


UNPUBLISHED NOTES OF J. WILLARD GIBBS 


There is, however, some evidence other than 
these two 1897 pages that Gibbs regarded con- 
figuration as primary and momentum as derived. 
This seems to be indicated by the considerations 
of Chapter VI of his Statistical Mechanics and 
by some things in the notes. For example, he 
did not consider the most general transformation 
of the g's and p’s into new variables which will 
leave the system Hamiltonian* 
formation—but only a point transformation of 
the q’s into new coordinates with the new p's 
derived therefrom, and he 
terested only in natural systems for which the 
kinetic energy is quadratic in the velocities and 
the energy in the canonical ensemble is equi- 
partitioned, and this despite the fact that he 
knew that in 
means universal and he 
over 


a contact trals- 


seemed alwavs in- 


nature equipartition is by no 
had 


wondering 


spent much time 


many years in how to get 


around that. 
CONCLUDING 


Had the 


known of the 


REFLECTIONS 


Yale Librarian, Addison Van Name, 
Multiple Algebra for 
Dynamics and placed them in my hands in the 
autumn of 1903, | might have felt it worth whik 
to work them up into such a consistent system 
that time | 
was much interested in multiple algebra and it 
is obvious that Gibbs had indicated a number of 


notes on 


as then seemed best to me; for at 


different interesting ways of attacking the study 


of general dynamics via multiple algebra. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful that his final sugees- 
tion of 1897 would have appealed to me as 
much as one of the others; for | should have had 
an instinctive hostility to setting up a phase 


vector made up of such discordant gcometri 
clements as a prime and a penult. 
Indeed | idea of 


maintaining homogeneity of the physical dimen- 


was so conditioned to thi 


sions of equations and other expressions that | 
should not have found a phase vector half con- 
figuration and half momentum an 
conception; | might have preferred to keep thi 
two vectors separate as he had done in the first 
form of multiple algebra. In that 


attractive 


manner he 


23 A relatively modern treatment of the subject may Ix 
found in the following chapters of E. T. Whittaker’s 
Analytical Dynamics: X, Hamiltonian systems and the 
integral invariants; XI, The 
dynamics; XII, Properties of the integrals of dynamical 
systems. I believe Gibbs’ methods might be developed to 
include the general transformation-theory, but he was 
interested only in natural systems. 


t 
transformation-theory ot 
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had the fundamental bilinear in- 
Variant (4) which so much of general 
dynamics may be derived, that I might have 
tempted to try to work out the whole by 
developing that line. However, to 


Come upon 


from 


he en 
a mathema- 
tician What he considers to be « legant, operation- 
ally or logically, has an aesthetic appeal which 
is apt to overbear all else, and had | found that 
following one of Gibbs’ other lines led to a more 
elegant system, | should have been much tempted 
to follow him that way and to ignore my scruples 
about inhomogeneity of physical dimensions. 
Poday dy- 
as a basis for statistical mechanics and 


however, classical Hamiltonian 
namics 
thermodynamics has been superseded by quan- 
tum analysis and there is no reason in physics, 
so far as I can see, for pursuing in detail Gibbs’ 
multiple algebra for dynamics unless it can be 
turned to account in improving the presentation 
of quantum mechanics. This is no reason why 
somebody might not get great pleasure out of 
developing it for the elegance he might find in it 
For 
nivself, however, the reason for yielding to the 
Wheeler and Ralph Van 
mv colleagues at Yale more than a half- 
ago and my friends for many years, to 
give some account of these unpublished notes of 
Willard him at work on a 
scientific problem which he thought very im- 


portant but which he never carried to completion 


for the presentation of classical dynamics. 
pressure of Lynde 
Name ‘ 
century 


Gibbs is to show 


and left more hung up by his two pages dated 
1897 than seemed possible from the eight dated 
1896 


Nore OVCT, | 


to him, and to 


have a real obligation to them, 


mvself to avail myself of this 


B. WILSON 


{[PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC 
opportunity of taking back the statement | 
made in my Gibbs Lecture :*4 

I do not believe that Gibbs kept much in the way 
of notes. I imagine that he wrote his closely 
reasoned and highly mathematical Statistical Me- 
chanics out of his head (rather from notes accumu- 
lated during previous vears) between the time in the 
autumn of 1900 when he agreed to produce the book 
and the time in the summer of 1901 when he de- 
livered the manuscript. The reason for this belief 
lies in the fewness and character of the papers he 
left when he died—there was practically no Nachlass. 


So far as anyone then knew that was true. | 
had taken the pains to check it and everything 
else in the lecture with Gibbs’ nephew, Ralph 
Van Name, who was the one most likely to know 
the truth about his uncle. Myths always tend 
to collect about geniuses. The Rare Book Room 
of the Yale Library now contains a good deal 
left by Gibbs, but Wheeler found nothing in it 
which seemed to him novel except these notes on 
multiple algebra for dynamics. It is a pity there 
was not more, because it was known that Gibbs 
had well-advanced ideas for adding novel ma- 
terial to his equilibrium of heterogeneous sub- 
stances, for improving his method of compu- 
ting orbits, and for developments of his chief 
pure mathematical interest—multiple algebra. 

In closing I take great pleasure in expressing 
my thanks to Miss Marjorie Wynne of the Rare 
Book Room who so kindly helped me so many 
times to find the materials | needed in the Gibbs 
manuscripts. 


7% Wilson, Edwin B., 


student 


Gibbs by a 
Lecture of the 
1930, 


Reminiscences of 
and colleague, being the Gibbs 
American Mathematical 
Monthly 32: 210-227, 1931 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS AT KAMINALJUYU, GUATEMALA 


ALFRED V. KIDDER 


Chairman 


THE present paper is a running account of the 
excavations by Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton in, and observations on, the prehistoric struc- 
tures of Kaminaljuyu, on the outskirts of Guate- 
mala City. The work is described chronologically 
in order to show how our knowledge of the local 
archaeology grew, the nature of the mistakes we 
made, and the difficulties of interpretation we en- 
countered in the course of what was of necessity 
littkhe more than a sampling of a very large and 
long occupied site. This may be of some method- 
It is hoped eventually to supple- 
ment it by more detailed and fully illustrated de- 
scriptions of the several Formative and Classic 


ological interest. 


phases than it was possible for my colleague, 
I-<dwin M. Shook, and me to recognize. 

Our studies at Kaminaljuyu, at other sites in 
the Guatemala Valley, and a few in the surround- 
ing country, were carried on intermittently be- 
tween 1935 and 1952. They have been reported 
briefly in the contemporary Year Books of the 
Carnegie Institution and the results of two have 
been published: one on the excavation of a pair 
of Classic Esperanza phase mounds (Kidder, Jen 
nings, and Shook, 1946); the other on a pre- 
(Shook and Kidder, 1952). As 
these will often be quoted, we hereafter refer to 
them as KJS and SIkk respectively. 


Classic mound 


Kaminaljuyu’s many mounds lie toward the 
western edge of the broad Guatemala Valley, 
which 1s surrounded by hills which culminate to 


the south in a line of lofty volcanoes separating 


it, as well as a chain of similar areas to the east 
and west, from the narrow Pacific coast plain. 
Seen from the foothills, the valley floor appears 
unbroken, but its level surface is gashed by nu- 
merous deep barrancos, in whose precipitous sides 
are exposed the upper measures of enormous 
deposits of ash thrown in relatively recent geologic 
times from the volcanoes. The continental divide 
traverses the valley, the southern barrancos drain- 
ing toward the Pacific less than 80 km. away; the 
northern, by a much longer route via the Motagua 


River, emptying into the Caribbean. 
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The soil, though thin, is rich. An altitude of 
about 1,500 m. insures a temperate climate ; living 
streams flow from the pine and oak forests of the 
There is abundant rainfall dur- 
ing the May to October wet season; the remaining 


higher country. 


months are clear and dry, with prevailing north- 
That this healthful and agriculturally 
javorable region was fully appreciated by the 


erly winds. 


ancients is evidenced by a great abundance of 
remains. 

Although the area has as yet by no means 
been completely examined, a considerable number 
of archaeological are known. Of. these, 
Kaminaljuyu (to be economical of space here- 


sites 


alter written Kj) is by far the largest, consisting 
m. 1935. of Many 
had doubtless previously been destroyed 
by farming operations and the encroachment of 
the modern city; still more have since succumbed 
to real-estate developments and brickworks. The 
almost flat between the 
branching heads of the northern and southern 
barranco systems. 


some two hundred mounds. 


others 


site occupies terrain 
These do not approach each 
other closely and so could not have served as 
protection from attack, as so effectively did similar 
gorges at many highland centers of a later period. 
The tumuli, most of which are earthen sub- 
structures for buildings of perishable materials, 
are rather loosely scattered over an area of about 
5 sq. km. They range from less than a meter to 
nearly 20 m. in height. Some stand by them- 
selves, others are arranged in an orderly manner 
about plaza-like courts, still others are aligned 
(Shook and Proskouriakoff, 1956: passim.) All 
were built of materials derived from superficial 
local deposits which, except where erosion has 
taken place, occur in the same sequence over the 
whole gently undulating floor of the valley. The 
uppermost layer is a mantle of black humus 
averaging 30 cm. in thickness. This 
about 1 m. of dark brown primary clay, below 
which is a stratum, some 75 cm, to 2 m, thick, of 
arena (loose white pumiceous ash) that in turn 
overlies a stratum of comparable thickness com- 


overlies 
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posed of more or less compacted, yellowish de- 
composed tuff called talpetate. Below these to an 
undetermined depth are alternating layers of arena 
and talpetate (SK: 45, 46 and fig. 1). There 
are no stones, even pebbles, in any of the upper 
levels. Cultural remains, at Kj are found only in 
the mounds, the humus, or in intrusive pits sunk 
into the underlying sterile brown clay, arena, and 
talpetate. 
covered evidence of human occupancy predating 
the last volcanic deposit of sufficient thickness to 
leave a recognizable trace. 


In other words, we have not yet dis- 


A number of archaeologists had visited Kj more 
or less casually: A. P. Maudslay, S. G. Morley, 
H. J. Spinden, S. K. Lothrop, M. H. Saville, W. 
H. Holmes. No serious excavation, however, 
was attempted until 1925, when Manuel Gami 
made stratigraphic tests at Finca Miraflores, one 
of the several private properties which constitute 
the site. His work revealed deep cultural deposits 
and had the important result of bringing to light 
potsherds .and clay figurines recognized by him 
as analogous to those of the Formative or pre- 
Classic Period, of the Valley of Mexico, then 
called Archaic, (Gamio, 1926-1927). Ij was 
thus shown to have been settled at an early date. 
\t the same time Lothrop (1926) published a 
study of its numerous stone sculptures, demon- 
strating that its occupancy had extended into the 
period during which the Classic or “Old Empire” 
civilization of the lowland Maya was in flower. 

The findings of Gamio and Lothrop gave hope 
that further investigation would yield data on de- 
velopments and changes in the then very little- 
known Guatemala highland cultures. I realized 
that pottery would be the most useful criterion for 
the recognition of cultural phases and_ believed 
that deposits might be found so stratified as to 
permit determination of their sequence. It was 
planned first to study those on Finca Miraflores 


discovered by Gamio. My objective was to check 


his results and to test Lothrop’s soon to be proved 
correct belief that Kj had been inhabited for a 


long time. A program was 


drawn up for an 
orderly two- or three-season investigation. 


As a 
matter of fact, it occupied various members of the 
staff, off and on, for no less than eighteen years 
and, far from being orderly, was intermittently 
pursued and, above all, was opportunistic to a 
degree that could hardly have been the case under 
any other conditions. 

Interruptions of field work were due partly to 
the Second World War, partly to the necessity 
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of studying and writing up unexpectedly large and 
rich collections. Several unplanned shifts of ac- 
tivity were made from one part of the site to 
another, to sites in the surrounding country, and 
to some at a distance. Shifts were likewise made 
in concentration of attention from one to another 
stage of cultural development irrespective of their 
actual sequence. Such disjointedness and oppor- 
tunism were first forced upon us by real estate 
developments, with much leveling of mounds for 
new and Later, there came a 
building boom in Guatemala City with greatly 
increased need for bricks, roofing tiles, and adobes. 
Material for these, ready mixed and ‘puddled by 
the ancients, was most easily and cheaply to be 
obtained from the mounds. The consequent 
wholesale destruction led to one discovery after 
another of archaeological remains that had im- 
mediately to be exploited, in order to save speci- 
mens and recover data that would otherwise have 
been lost. At the same time, finds were con- 
stantly being made in other parts of the country, 
where highway construction was going on; and 
on the properties of the United Fruit Company 
at Tiquisate on the Pacific coast plain. 

Hurry-up salvage is obviously not the best wav 
to conduct archaeological work. ,On the other 
hand, it would never have been possible for us to 
have accomplished even a fraction of the vast 
amount of dirt moving that was done for us in 
these operations. 


streets houses. 


Nor could we otherwise have 
obtained the enormous quantities of sherds that 
accrued from the cutting down of mounds and the 
exposure of refuse pits. A large proportion of 
these sherds were not collected under controlled 
conditions. Absences from Guatemala, pressure 
of other duties, or the necessity of giving close 
attention to some important find, such as two rich 
tombs in Mound E-III-3, often prevented close 
observation of what might be going on at a dozen 
different parts of Kj. Fortunately, however, frag- 
ments of pottery are an undesirable ingredient of 
bricks, tiles, or adobes; also, they have no cash 
value. So, except for figurines and an occasional 
whole or nearly whole vessel, both of which are 
salable to collectors, all sherds found by the work- 
men are cast aside. Whenever possible, we took 
advantage of this by supplying baskets into which, 
for a small fee, the men would throw the sherds. 
Thus, we could at least know what mound or 
other deposit had produced them. But their 
number was simply overwhelming. They ran to 
well over a million. Consequently, in many cases 
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we were unable to do more than look them over, 
eliminating those that we considered to be of no 
value, and have the residue washed and catalogued 

We large un- 
\ll this material is preserved 
in the Guatemala National Museum where, thanks 
to Dr. Borhegyi’s admirable arrangement of the 
great basement storeroom, it is readily available 
to students. It should eventually be worked over 
much more thoroughly than 
Shook and me. 

The foregoing is neither complaint nor excuse. 
We were wonderfully fortunate to be on hand 
when so much was coming to light. 


as to provenience. also saved 


selected sam] les. 


was possible for 


We carried 
could under the circumstances. I 
think that on the whole we did a reasonably good 
job. Our 


on as best we 


conclusions may well be wrong in 
How they were reached can 
probably best be made clear by describing our 
I trust the reader will 
be less confused than we often were. 

Our work began in 1935 at the Finca Mira- 
flores. ‘There, O. G, Ricketson and I dug a 
stratigraphic test in a deep refuse deposit exposed 
in the side of a great crack in the earth that had 
opened during the earthquake of 1917. Here 
Gamio had made his finds of 1925 and preliminary 


various particulars. 


operations step by step. 


examination of our 1935 sherds and figurines by 
I-dith B. Ricketson and Iidder contirmed Gamio’s 
identification of the midden as pre-Classic and 
resulted in recognition of a ceramic complex 
hicl named Miraflores. 

As Miraflores without noticeable 
change from the bottom nearly to the top, we at 
first concluded that the refuse had accumulated 
rapidly and that the sherds constituted a pure 
sample of the pottery in use during a relatively 
short period. However, more careful examination 
of the specimens and of a larger lot, collected in 
1938 by RK. E. Smith from a second more rigidly 
controlled test, showed that fragments of many 
individual vessels were scattered through all cuts 
from the lowermost to the third below the surface. 
his indicated, of course, that the material had 


Vhich we 


occurred 


been churned by the digging of pits and graves, 


1 
ound evidence. 
that 
at might have proved some types 


to be older than thers 


of both of which we Such being 


could be a pre-existent 


stratification, th: 


the case, we sure 
Thus, 
general similarity of all the material 
suggested that our 


, had been disturbed. 
although the 
Miraflores complex was a 
valid one, there was a possibility, later proved to 
have 


heen the case, that changes had occurred 
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during the time of the original accumulation. 
Second, we found that, although some Miraflores 
was in the three topmost cuts, the wares they 
contained were for the most part very different 
from those deeper down. Here, then, was a 
definite stratification, but as most of the sherds 
from near the surface were both small and badly 
weathered, we little more than that a 
complex later than Miraflores had existed. This, 
for the moment, may be called Complex X. 

\We had expected to continue work on the Mira- 
flores problem, but at the beginning of the 1936 
season there occurred the first of the above-men- 
tioned many upsets of our schedule, 


learned 


It was caused 
by the finding of part of a well-preserved struc- 
ture in each of two mounds (A & B) that faced 
each other across a sizable piece of level ground 
on the nearby Finca La Esperanzaz. The digging 
that exposed them was done by a local association 
football club in order to create a field of regula- 
tion 100-meter length. We were requested by 
the then Minister of Education, Sr. J. A. Villa- 
corta C., to investigate (KJS: 6). Mound A 
proved to contain a series of seven superimposed 
structures, under and in front of which were six 
richly stocked tombs. Mound B contained a simi- 
lar architectural sequence and more tombs. Their 
excavation was done in the dry seasons of 1936, 
1937, and 1942, Associated with Kidder the first 
year was Dr. Robert Wauchope, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. D. Jennings in the second, and Mr. Shook in 
the third. 

\s soon as digging in Mound A began, we 
found we were dealing with a pottery complex 
distinct from both Miraflores and X. This | 
called Esperanza. And also found that 
Mound A was made up of several superimposed 
structures, which we assumed had been erected 
at reasonably long intervals, we looked forward 
to securing materials in an ideally sealed stratig- 
raphy that would illustrate ceramic changes over 
a period of perhaps several centuries. But our 
expectations in this regard faded, as it became 
more and more clearly evident that only a short 
time had elapsed between the building of the 
first and last increments. We later learned that 
conditions in Mound B were almost exactly the 
same. 


as we 


Although it was disappointing that we were 
not to get a lengthy record from Mound A, we 
supposed that we would at least recover a pure 
sample of the new complex. But when we ex- 
amined the sherds from each of its sequent struc- 
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iound that all lots contained a more or 
Miraflores pieces. This 
us a choice between three different inter- 
pretations ; here listed in reverse order of proba- 
bility. (1) The preponderance of Esperanza 
could be accounted for by supposing that the 
mounds were erected in Miraflores times (hence 
the Miraflores that their fill had 
been taken from a pre-Miraflores refuse deposit. 
I:speranza would thus be older than Miraflores. 


tures, we 
less strong admixture of 


ottered 


sherds), but 


That explanation was, however, rendered unlikely 


because of the much more heavily weathered con- 
dition of the Miraflores fragments. It was defi- 
nitely ruled out when we found only typical Es- 
peranza vessels in the tombs below and in front 
of the mound. (2) Miraflores types might have 
conunued to be manufactured in small quantities 
into 


Ksperanza times. But, if so, 


the Miraflores sherds be in so 


why should 
much worse con- 
dition than those of Esperanza? And why were 
there no Miraflores vessels among the mortuary 
offerings: (3) Esperanza might be later than 
Miraflores, and sherds of the latter type might 
gotten into the fill as earth 
for the mound having been taken from places 
formerly occupied by Miraflores people. Although 
this was, of course, the most probable supposition, 
the other two could not entirely be ruled out until, 
as happened in 1937 during our second season 
on Mound A, a nearby road cut disclosed pure 
I-speranza material overlying a Miraflores mid- 
den. An equally clear superposition of [Esperanza 
Smith in 1942 
while excavating a nearby ball-court. 


+ 


have result of the 


on Miraflores was found by A. L. 


first task 
was to define the components of the I-speranza 
complex. Each lot was carefully sorted and all 
The 
residue was assumed to be Esperanza. I say 
assumed, because, with the exception of certain 
tvpes represented both among the sherds and in 
the tombs, one could not be certain that 
of those remaining after Miraflores had, so to 
speak, been factored out, did not belong to some 
unrecognized complex either earlier than, or inter- 
mediate in time between, Miraflores and Espe- 
Such sherds, like those of 

might have been in earth used for fill. 


In studying the mound sherds, the 


known Miraflores pieces were segregated, 


some 


Miraflores, 

Another 
possibility of error, always inherent in the factor- 
' fact that abundant 
types might actually be Miraflores, but had not 
happened to be represented in the Miraflores ma- 
terial studied. 


ranza, 


} 


ing method, lay in the less 


previously Thus, only sherds of 
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the commonest types and vessels occurring in the 
tombs could at that time safely be assigned to 
Icsperanza. 

We now return to Complex X which, it will 
be remembered, had been found in the uppermost 
cuts of the Finca Miraflores columns. None of 
the typical X sherds were in the Mound A or B 
fill. But they appeared abundantly in superficial 
deposits on and around the frontal platform of 
Mound 
skirts of, and fanning out in all directions from, 
Mound B (KJS. p. 39). Complex X, already 
known to be later than Miraflores, was thus shown 
also to have postdated Esperanza. A great amount 
of X material was collected from Mound B, but 
not until that mound had been cleared in 1942 
and the bulk of the NX-bearing earth had been 
removed, were the sherds given careful attention. 
It then developed that not one, but two complexes, 
or perhaps better two sub-complexes, were repre- 
sented, for while the lots from the nerth and east 
sides of Mound B and those from the south and 
west were in general similar, the former contained 
types (notably of a very characteristic, hard-fired 
ware and plumbate of a style now known as San 
Juan) that were very poorly represented in the 
latter. There were apparently also differences 
in the general run of pottery from the two sides. 
We called the north and east material Amatle, 
that from the south and west, Pamplona. 

\s has been said, the distinction between 


A, and in much heavier beds upon the 


\ma- 
tle and Pamplona was not noticed during the ex- 
cavation. By the time it was realized, the deposits 
at the northwest and southeast corners of the 
mound, where the two might have been expected 
to occur in stratigraphic order, had been dug 
and tests much farther out from the 
mound were in earth too shallow, and produced 
sherds too small and badly weathered to yield 
dependable results. 


away , 


Failure to make stratigraphic tests in the earth 
immediately adjoining the mound, although it 
was in places nearly 2 m. deep, was a serious 
error, due to Kidder’s unjustifiable assumption 
that but a single complex was involved. Never 
theless, certain bits of information suggest that 
Amatle is the older. In the first place, beds of 
Amatle material on the north lay directly upon, 
and were even packed into the interstices of, the 
fill of the latest increment of Mound B at spots 
where that structure's facing had_ been 
stripped off by ancient stone-robbing. So, unless 
the robbing had also removed all preexistent Pam 


outer 
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plona deposit) trom 


likely, it 


that area, which 
done in pre-Pamplona 
\matle 


finding, in 


seems un- 
must have been 
\nother hint that 


older was supplied by the 


times. may be the 
a pit we 
hollow 100 m. or so south of Mound B, 
\matle Pamplona 


deposits at the mound generally held at least a few 


dug ina 


of pure pottery, whereas the 


sherds which we considered to be of Amatle types. 


rhis rule 


reasouing was based on a well-known 


cultural 
complexes, Nvand B, had existed in a given area, 


of archaeolagical evidence: viz. if two 
and, if A objects are found in B sites or deposits, 
but B objects néver in those of a \ pre-dates B. 
however, this rule could not 
be applied with certainty, for our knowledge of 
the \matle 
far from complete. 


leave the 


In the present case, 


and Pamplona types is, 
\li in all, it 


relative age open. 


even today, 
seems safest to 
The 


are obviously closely akin and therefore probably 


matter ol g two 
were not widely separated in time. 

We believed, and stated in our report (KNJS: 
Joe) 2 that had 


the occupancy of Ky between Esperanza and. the 


considerable hiatus existed in 
\matle and Pamplona complexes, and that the 
latter This. two-fold 
error, the first of our several wrong conclusions, 


were post-Classic phases. 


was due to the fact, made evident by their weath- 
ered and stone-robbed condition, that both Mounds 
\ and B had stood disused for some time before 
the laying down of the Amatle and Pamplona 
that littered their skirts. We did not real- 


IZ€, as clearly as we do today, in how little respect 


rerust 


the Maya, or for that matter most Mesoamericans, 
held their ceremonial buildings, abandoning them, 
looting them for building materials, or burying 
\nd our mistaken 
assignment of Amatle and Pamplona to the post- 
Classic 


them under new construction. 
was made because we then thought that 
San Juan plumbate pottery had not come into use 
until post-Classic times. We have since learned, 
of plumbate 

had appeared in certain parts of 
\Mesoamerica before the 


however, that this early variety 


and metal also 
close of the Late Classic. 
The finds at Tazumal in E] Salvador, Copan in 
Honduras, and San Agustin Acasaguastlan on the 
Motagua River in Guatemala, that showed this 
to have noted in a paper 
entitled “Kaminaljuyu, Guatemala, 
(Iwidder, 1948). 

Mounds A 
and B in 1942, we thus recognized four successive 
Miraflores, Esperanza, Amatle, and 
But in 1945, a fifth 


been the case, were 


ippropriately 


\ddenda and Corrigenda” 


\t conclusion of our excavation of 


complexes : 


Pamplona. made a most 


KIDDER 
unexpected appearance. In 1944 digging was 
Hos- 


pital on a low ridge a few hundred meters south 


begun for the foundations of the Roosevelt 


of the Esperanza mounds, on land that had once 
formed part ot the \s, be- 
cause of war duties, | was not to be in the vicinity 


Finca Las Chareas. 
during the progress of this work, I asked Mr. 
Frank A. 
save such 
did, 


found at the 


Crampton, the engineer in charge, to 
This he 
1945, |] 


dozen or 


sherds as might come to light. 
and on my return to Guatemala in 
Institution’s laboratory a 

more large baskets of fragments, lett for us by Mr. 
baskets on a 
table and was astonished to tind that the 


Crampton, [| emptied one of the 


sherds 


were of sorts | had never seen before. [I dumped 


out another and another. All were of the same 


infamiliar types. They were tine, big, unweath- 


ered pieces which, Mr. Crampton later informed 


us, came from large pits on the ridge. They 


were a most mysterious lot, for the several dis- 
tinctive types represented had up then not 
been recognized in our excavations or among 
during our 


ramblings about the site. This 


the sherds gathered from the surtact 


constant new 
material 
could not then be related stratigraphically to any 
‘d that it 
That it antedated Miraflores seemed proba- 
common Miraflores flat 
griddle tor cooking tortillas, was not 
among the Las Charcas sherds, 
it seemed to me most improbable that, 


complex we called Las Charcas. The 
other, but the vessel shapes suggest was 
early. 
ble because the comal, 
a pottery 
represented and 
once in- 


vented, so practical a utensil would have been 


allowed to go out of use. 


For some time the material from the hospital 
site remained our only source of knowledge of 
We continued to study 
the various lots of pottery that had been collected 


and stored in the Institution's laboratory during 


the Las Charcas complex. 


ne War 


trolled 


One lot, excavated under con- 
1942, 
a pit largely filled with discards from an obsidian 


vears. 


conditions by Shook in was from 


workshop. It had been encountered by workmen 


cutting a trench for the foundation of a modern 


house on the north edge of Calle Real de Pam- 
plona, near Guarda Viejo, about one kilometer 
Mounds A The sn 


pottery from the pit proved, on examination in 


east of and B. iall sample of 


1946, to be of Las Chareas types. In the latter 
third tind 
suburb of Guatemala City. 


year, a was made in a southeastern 


The digging of a deep 
trench for 


a sewer cut through several pits, one 
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of them containing material assignable to Las 
Chareas. 
These 


respects. 


discoveries similar in 


The V 


three were many 


were located outside our arbi- 


trarily chosen limit for the site map of Kami- 


naljuyu. They were refuse pits unassociated with 


mounds, and among the sherds 


the previously recognized Miraflores, 


were none ot 
I speranza, 
\matle, or Pamplona types. .\s stated above, we 
believed, on typological grounds, that Las Charcas 
predated Miraflores. It was not long, however, 
before the question of the relative age of the two 
complexes was settled. This came about early in 
1947 through the finding by Shook, at Canchon 
on the plateau some 15 km. southeast of Guate- 
mala City, of a mound that had been cut through 
The thus revealed showed 
clearly two periods of construction, the inner or 
primary one effectively sealing in the sherds in its 
till as well as a burial at its very base. .\ccom- 


by a road. section 


panying the skeleton were several complete ves- 
sels, placed with the interment just prior to or 
at the same time as the erection of the primary 
structure. The sherds in the surrounding fill, 
which were incidentally included in the earth 
gathered up as building material, could be any 
amount older but not younger than the primary 
unit. Among them were unmistakable Las Char- 
cas pieces, as well as others which, in 1947, we 
were identifying as Miraflores. The mortuary 
vessels we also considered to be Miraflores, not 
having yet recognized the phases intermediate 
To antici- 
The 
Canchon vessels and the majority of the fill sherds 
actually belong to the Providencia phase which, 


between Las Charcas and Miraflores. 
pate, we were wrong but not seriously so. 


as will later be shown, immediately preceded 
Miraflores. However, the important point. is 
that Canchon proved that Las Charcas was older 
than Miraflores, according to the A, B principle, 
which we had already called upon in the case of 
\matle and that 
with less certainty because we had less intimate 
knowledge of the pottery types concerned. Also 
in 1947, a most eventful year for local archaeology, 
Shook (1948: 214) discovered, in the next valley 
to the west, a burial containing a dozen or so 


Pamplona, although in case 


vessels of wares with which, in sherd form, we 
were familiar at Kaminaljuyu, but of which we 
had not there recovered any great concentration. 
The grave had been freshly transected by bull- 
dozers in grading the new Roosevelt highway 


ne 30 km. 


irom Guatemala City near Santa 
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Maria Caucé in the Department of Sacatepequez. 
During the same season, he also gathered a large 
lot of sherds thrown out in setting the storage 
tank of a filling station at Chimaltenango a few 
kilometers still farther They were of the 
same types as the mortuary pots from near Santa 
Maria Shook named the new complex 
Sacatepequez and called the site of its original 
discovery Zacat. 


west. 


Cauce. 


The collections from Zacat and Chimaltenango 
failed to contain various wares that were repre- 
sented in the Las Charcas pits. They also lacked 
certain Miraflores Sacatepequez sherds, 
however, had occurred sporadically in some de- 


wares. 


posits at Ky, having got there, we had supposed, 
in earth taken from earlier Sacatepequez middens 
for the construction of Miraflores mounds. We 
therefore inferred that Sacatepequez was younger 
than Las Charcas and older than Miraflores. We 
considered it to belong to the Kj ceramic sequence 
and believed that we had not happened to find it 
there in its pure Zacat-Chimaltenango form in 
the relatively little digging we had done at Kami- 
naljuyvu. We held to that belief for some time. 
Why we were probably wrong can best be made 
clear after telling of still further 1947 discoveries 
and others not made until 1951 and 1952. 

The most spectacular of the 1947 finds was a 
Miraflores tomb in Mound E-ITI-3. Its exca- 
vation in the spring of 1948, and that of a second 
tomb in the same mound, have described 
(SK) but the results and other work 
in 1947-1948 were of such importance for de- 


been 
those of 


termination of the succession of the local pre- 
Classic phases that they must here be summarized. 

Mound E-III-3, the largest and highest at 
Kaminaljuyu had been suspected for several years 
to be a Miraflores structure because, in the course 
of its cutting down to provide material for a 
government brickworks, it had produced nothing 
but early sherds (SK: Introduction). All doubt 
when the workmen encountered, 
near the top of the mound, the first of the above- 
mentioned tombs. It was that of an evidently 
very important person and was richly stocked with 
Miraflores pottery. The second slightly later and 
almost equally productive tom! found 


was removed 


was and 
cleared the following season, 

Previous Miraflores had consisted 
of sherds and occasional whole vessels from mid- 
dens, refuse-pits, and the fill of mounds, none of 
which was satisfactorily stratified and in all of 
which, except some of the pits, it was probable 


collections 
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that there was a mixture of early and late ma- 
terial. For this reason we had been unable accu- 
rately to detine or to establish the chronological 
order of ti 
and 
certain types in this or that deposit, we felt cer- 


‘phases which, on theoretical grounds 
also because of the presence or absence of 
tain must have succeeded each other during the 
obviously long life of what we had been including 
under the blanket term Miraflores. 

The E-III-3 tombs vielded some 500 vessels, 
all known to be closely contemporaneous, because 
there was good evidence that no considerable time 
had elapsed between the two interments (SK: 


57). Thus we were at last provided with a large 
uncontaminated sample of the wares in use during 
a single fairly short period. 
speak, as a ceramic datum from which we could 
work both forward and backward. 

Mound E-II]-3 proved to have grown to its 
tinal great size by successive enlargements. 


This served, so to 


Some 
had been relatively minor accretions, others had 
been major building operations, each involving 
the complete burial of a preexisting structure 
under a new and larger one. 

part of 
the mound had already been cut away by the 
brickyard workers before our study began, and 


Because a considerable two sides of 


also because much of it was still unexcavated, it 
was not possible completely to clear any single 
structure. But thanks to the kindness of the 
superintendent of the brickworks, Sr. Moises de 
Leon, who supplied us with labor and who, to 
suit our needs, shifted his work to this or that 
part of the mound, we were able to expose portions 
of a number of its superimposed elements and for 
the first time to recover information as to pre- 
Classic architecture (SK, passim). 

We, of course, collected sherds from each suc- 
cessive increment of Mound E-III-3. The result- 
ant large lots could not be considered pure. be- 
cause the adobe of each addition contained refuse 
broken implements, obsid- 
ian chips, ash, and great quantities of sherds. But 
although a given sherd might be any amount older 
than the structure in which it was found, it could 
not be later. .\nd as no fragments of certain 
common Kj pottery types occurred in any of the 
lots, these types could confidently be assigned to 
periods subsequent to the completion of E-III-3. 

Thus, although based partly on negative evi- 


from earlier middens: 


dence, we at last had some data as to ceramic 
sequences during what we had been calling the 
Miraflores phase. More was supplied by the 
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sherd lots from individual structures, for we found 
that in the older E-III-3 increments, some pottery 
types became less common, while others increased 
in number. There evident 
transition into something earlier until we reached 
the lot taken from just above the little carliest 
structure, No. 1. These sherds contained no 
representatives at all of certain types that occurred 
higher up, while certain new ones appeared. Of 


was, however, no 


this previously unrecognized complex we had an 
unsatisfactorily small and possibly mixed sample. 
But here again the building boom came to our 
assistance, for two sizable nearby mounds, [-I1-3 
and E-III-1, were being razed, and a very large 
one, D-I1I-10 was being dug into for adobe while 
we were engaged on E-III-3. We kept an eve 
on the work, made test cuts to obtain samples 
from the fills of the mounds, and supplied the 
diggers with baskets to salvage sherds that would 
otherwise have been discarded. The 
three large lots that proved akin to the above- 
mentioned oldest -I1]-3 complex. There 
again no specimens of 


result was 
were 
trom the 
tombs or of some others, mostly jars, that 
not found in the tombs but 
later E-III-3 structures. This newly recognized 
phase we named Providencia. 

We were kept busy on the tombs during the 
1947 and 1948 seasons, and sherds accumulated so 
fast and in such enormous quantities that we could 
do no more than make hasty superficial observa- 


certain types 
were 


were common in the 


tions and stack the baskets in our laboratory, 


because another large governmental operation was 


by then under way: the stripping of the surface 
soil and underlying clay and arena irom a con- 
siderable area known as the arenal not far north- 
E-I11-3. This brought to light) many 
refuse-filled pits literally crammed with sherds. 


east of 


Most of the pottery they contained was evidently 
Ie- 11-3, 
it contained many fragments of types which had 
only just begun to appear.in Structure 6, the final 
increment of that mound. We called this phase 
\renal. 

Further pre-Classic material was found in 1948 
when Shook excavated a large bottle-shaped pit 
discovered by workmen laying a pipeline in the 
Santa Clara suburb several hundred meters from 
the Las Charcas find mentioned above. On’ the 
Hoor of the pit was an extended burial and many 
parts of vessels evidently not mortuary offerings, 
the whole covered by burned refuse, potsherds, 
and stone artifacts. The pottery was somewhat 


later than what had come from because 
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different from and, on stylistic grounds, some- 
what later than the run of Arenal. We had con- 
sidered it to represent a terminal pre-Classic 
phase, which we named Santa Clara. But at the 
very close of our work, late in 1952, Shook col- 
lected from an adobe-digger’s excavation in the 
southern skirt of Mound D-III-1 a large number 
of sherds which, again on stylistic grounds, were 
unquestionably later still. Re-examination of the 
sherds from the Santa Clara suburb pit showed 
them to be sufficiently like Arenal to justify as- 
signing them to the later part of that phase and, 
as we had already published in our E-III-3 report 
(SK) a chronological ranking of Kaminaljuyu 
phases, with what we had called Santa Clara 
ending the pre-Classic series, we transferred that 
name to the D-IIJ-1 material. 

After the tomb in [:-III-3 had been 
cleared we enjoyed as near a breathing spell as 
we ever were allowed during our work at Kj. 
Sherds, it is true, continued to pour in from the 
Arenal and other parts of the site because the 
Instituto de Anthropologia e Historia had given 
Luis Mayorga, our very intelligent foreman on 
the E-III-3 excavation, a roving commission to 
watch for and gather materials from the many 
pipeline diggings ard the razing of mounds that 
were constantly going on. 


second 


Nevertheless, we now had opportunity to go 
over our enormous accumulations of sherds and 
to draw chronological inferences from the data 
then in hand as to the pre-Classic. As a result, 
we at that time recognized a sequence of three 
principal phases : 
raflores. 
phases : 


Las Chareas, Sacatepequez, Mi- 

Of Miraflores we recognized four sub- 
Providencia, represented by much of the 
material from the earliest structure of E-III-3 
and, in purer form from Mounds E-II-3, E-III-1, 
and D-III-10; Verbena, our ceramic datum from 
I-I[I-3’s tombs; Arenal, from the above-men- 
tioned pits exposed in the government’s stripping 
operation; and Santa Clara from the pit in the 
suburb of that name. 

We published that arrangement 
Shook, 1951; both written in 1949), 
site had not yet done with us. 


(SK: At - 
3ut the old 
Subsequent finds 


forced us to add two more pre-Classic phases to 
the sequence. 


Further study and discussion also 
led Shook and me to abandon the term subphase ; 
to apply the time-honored name Miraflores to 
what we had at first called Verbena; to use, as 
just explained, the name Santa Clara to cover the 
[)-I1I-1 collection; and to remove Sacatepequez 
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from the list of phases centering at Kj. Before 
it was printed, we were able to add to the E-III-3 
report (SK: 40) the thus revised, and until some 
future investigator upsets it, the final ranking, 
which also appears here on the last page. 

Less is known of Majadas, the earlier of the 
two additional phases, than of any other at Wj. 
Nevertheless, the few finds in Mound C-III-6 
are so very distinctive and their place in the de- 
velopment of Kj ceramics was stratigraphically 
so clearly and conclusively demonstrated, that we 
had to set up a new phase and coin for it a name, 
which we took from an area then known as Las 
Majadas, just beyond the old Finca Miraflores. 

The summit of the good-sized mound had been 
cut into and certain large stone objects revealed. 
When word of this reached the always alert 
Shook, he dropped his work in the laboratory 
to hasten out to Kj. There had been exposed, 
he found, several lengths of columnar basalt, the 
face of one carved in low relief with a richly ca- 
parisoned human figure quite unlike that of any 
other known Classic or pre-Classic stela. Shook’s 
further clearing showed that it, and the accom- 
panying shafts, had been set in a rectangular pit, 
floored with a large stone slab, on which lay a 
cache of some 70 pottery vessels and part of the 
skull of a large bird, in which were laid a neck- 
lace of 290 emerald green jade beads, a jade 
pendant carved in human form, and 23 small jade 
beads and mosaic elements. Ceremonial fires had 
been burned around the base of the pit, leaving 
quantities of ash and of charcoal, a sample of 
which was obtained for carbon-14 analysis. 
\mong the ashes were scattered fragments of the 
pottery vessels, which had been broken ceremoni- 
ally. The latter, so far unpublished, are charac- 
terized by wide-line designs, drawn in the plastic 
pretired clay, apparently with the tip of the finger. 
The sherds in the mound fill were all of Las Char- 
cas types; the pit containing the Majadas vessels 
was intrusive, which of course indicated that Ma- 
jadas was the later. 

The still later and more tully represented of 
the two new phases came to light in 1951 at 
C-111-10, a large, flat-topped mound near C-III-6, 
also on Finca Arevalo. It had been attacked by 
adobe-diggers, and during our absence over two- 
thirds of its northern side had been cut away. 
Partial excavation by Shook in the autumn of that 
vear showed that the remaining portion contained 
part of a terraced substructure (C-III-10a) which 
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heen incorporated into and covered by a later 
larger tumulus (C-111-100). 

Shook, before leaving for Yucatan in January, 
1952, ) 


mucl 


had exposed some of the terraces of C-ITI- 
10a and had started to trench into it, finding 


sherds of types that had not previously appeared, 


least not been recognized, elsewhere at Kj. 
desirable to secure a larger sample, Dr. 
Berlin and I continued the trench to 

‘center of the mound. It penetrated not only 
the earlier structure, but also the overlying por- 
C-IIT-100. 15,000 sherds were re- 
covered, the majority from C-III-10a, a consider- 
able number from C-III-10). I should, by that 
late date, have become immune to surprises but | 


was nevertheless astonished to find that this large 


tion, Some 


and remarkably homogeneous lot of new material, 
Uthough evidently very early, was distinctly dit- 
ferent from either Las Chareas or Majadas. It 
as assigned to a 


new phase, called Arevalo. 


There was at first no stratigraphic evidence to 
place it chronologically in relation to Las Charcas 
or Majadas. I felt that certain of its jar forms 
were leading up to the standard Las Charcas type 
and therefore believed the C-III-10 pottery to be 
the oldest yet encountered at IXj. Shook consid- 


ered it to be post-Las Chareas. He was right, as 


was proved by a vessel intrusively cached in the 
111-10). It had been overlooked 


at the time the rest of the pottery from that mound 


very top of ¢ 


was being studied, but when it was finally washed 
it turned out to be an unmistakable Majadas bowl. 
\s there can be 


1 


that Majadas is later than Las Chareas, this bowl 


no doubt, as has been shown, 
serves to place Arevalo between Las Charcas and 
\layadas 
With Santa Clara the Naminaljuyu pre-Classic 
came to an end or, more accurately, [| at present 
consider it to have ended, for so many times, at 
this huge site, materials have unexpectedly turned 
up to add to our knowledge that I have become 


At all 


nothing has been found in the way of a 
£ 5 


wary of making e.-cathedra statements. 
events, 
transition between Santa Clara and Aurora, the 
earliest known of the local Classic phases. 

Santa Clara pottery shows no signs of degen- 
eracy.)\ The only possible evidence of weakening 
during Santa Clara times is the fact that remains 
attributable to that phase scanty, 
or at least have been encountered in far less abun- 
Miraflores or 

That it directly succeeded Arenal there 
little doubt, for the use of hollow feet, 
which seems to have begun in Arenal, not only 


are far more 


dance, than those of 
\renal. 


Providencia, 


can be 
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became more frequent but there were often four, 
rather than the previously conventional three. 
\nother reason for believing Santa Clara to have 
been the terminal pre-Classic phase at Kj is that 
Santa Clara-like tendencies are 
seen in phases transitional between pre-Classic 
and Classic or in very early Classic: Monte Alban 
II (Caso, 1938: figs. 40, 42) ; Holmul I (Merwin 
and Vaillant, 1932: pls. 18, 19); also at Tzimin 
KKax, British Honduras (Thompson, 1931: pls. 
NL-NLIL); Copan, first part of Early Classic 
(lLongyear, 1952: figs. 52, a, h; 117, b). 

Santa Clara, as I have said, cannot be thought 
transitional. The break between its pottery and 
that of Aurora and [Esperanza is complete, in 
vessel forms as well as in methods of decoration. 
The flat comal, so important an element of the 
later pre-Classic, disappeared, being replaced by 
vessels which, if they actually served for cooking 
tortillas, are of entirely different shape. Bowls 
with wide-flaring rims were no longer made. The 


in other areas 


bowl with ring-stand base and direct rim came 
in (KJS: fig. 180), as did the slab-footed cylin- 
drical tripod (KJS: figs. 171-173). Usulutan 
decoration was no longer practiced locally; our 
one Early Classic example (KJS: fig. 184 a) 
is probably a trade piece from El Salvador. Fs- 
peranza- flesh-color and other thin, hard wares 
became features of the Classic complexes. Hand- 
Such 
tombs as have been found are dissimilar, those of 
Miraflores having been sunk into the summit plat- 
forms of mounds, with a series of ledges stepped 
down to the burial (SK: 14), 
whereas the [Esperanza tombs were plain rec- 
tangular pits below ground level and placed in 
front of or below mounds (KJS: fig. 105). 

We are at a loss to explain so sharp a break. 


molded figurines were no longer made. 


chamber fig. 


In similar cases, archaeologists are prone to infer 
the incursion of people of different culture, who 
destroyed or drove out a previously resident popu- 
lation. But we believed that such incoming 
groups were more likely to amalgamate, to some 
extent at least, with residents and, although in- 
troducing certain new elements, to have taken over 
the bulk of the more utilitarian practices of the 
culture in vogue when they arrived. Because of 
this feeling we suspect that a chronological hiatus 
was involved ; that Kj was for some unknown rea- 
son temporarily deserted, as it finally was at the 
end of the Late Classic and that its population 
moved elsewhere. 

We must now revert, in this long and involved 
relation, to our reasons for tentatively removing 
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Sacatepequez from the local sequence. We orig- 
inally included it because numerous sherds macro- 
scopically indistinguishable from the vessels and 
fragments Zacat and Chimaltenango had 
come to light at Ky. We accordingly thought 
that they must have been made there and that we 


irom 


had merely failed to hit upon a pure representa- 
We had placed 


Chareas because no Sacatepequez 


tion of Sacatepequez at the site. 
Las 


sherds at all had been found in any Las Charcas 


it after 


deposit; and we had placed it before Providencia 
because the latter was seemingly developing into 
Miraflores which on the stratigraphic evidence 
Mound E-III-3, we knew to 

later than Providencia. But restudied 
the lots of Providencia pottery from the lower part 
of I-IT1-3 IX-11-3, K-I1I-1, and 
1)-T11-10, we found them to contain a very much 
larger percentage of sherds 
Miraflores or .\renal collection. 
fore, assuming that no pure 


from have been 


when we 
and those from 
than 
There- 
Sacatepequez de- 


Sacatepequez 
did any 
posits exist at Kj—which we must admit is by 
we now think it probable that 
contemporaneous with Provi- 
dencia, being a parallel western pre-Classic de- 


no means certain— 
Sacatepequez was 
velopment, and that the Sacatepequez sherds were 
the result of trade from the nearby Zacat-Chimal- 
tenango region. They might even have been made 
result of influence from. that 
Comparative technological studies of pastes might 
well answer this question, 


at Kj as a area. 


So much for the pre-Classic. The Early Classic 
is most fully represented at Ky by the Esperanza 
phase, most of our knowledge of which was de- 
rived A and B 
(KIS, 1946), although some data were recovered 
from others, notably Mound D-III-13. | This 
structure, investigated by Dr. Heinrich Berlin as 
a joint project of the Instituto de Anthropologia 
e Historia and Carnegie Institution, appears not 
to have been exactly contemporaneous with 
Mounds A and B&B. architectural and 
ceramic evidence leads Dr. Berlin (1952) to con- 
sider it We call the phase it 


irom the excavation of Mounds 


Certain 
somewhat older. 
Aurora. 

Late 


represents 
Ot the 


phases we 


Classic Amatle and Pamplona 
know little aside from their pottery, 
large numbers of sherds having, as already stated, 
been taken from deposits laid down on and about 
Mounds A and B after their abandonment. Addi- 
tional Amatle sherd lots have come from. brick- 
and adobe-makers’ diggings at a number of other 
mounds. \matle burial 
corded (Shook, 1952). 


Only one has been re- 
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In our very extensive surface collecting at Kj 
we have come upon only five sherds of the Early 
post-Classic Tohil plumbate ware, and we suppose 
that the site was little if at all inhabited at that 
time. We also failed to find mounds or 
house remains of that period elsewhere in the 
valley or its immediate vicinity. One other bit 
of evidence of Early post-Classic occupancy of 
this general region consists of a Tohil plumbate 
efigy from a finca on the valley's eastern foot- 
hills. To continue the sequence and to provide 
a name for possible future Early post-Classic 
finds, we call this practically 


have 


Missing phase 
\vampuce. 

The Late post-Classic (protohistoric and early 
historic) is represented at Ky only by two jars 
found by A. L. Smith in a pit intrusive into the 
playing surface of a ball-court (F-VI-1). With 
them were the bones of a horse, proving that they 
were deposited aiter the Spanish conquest. One 
of the vessels is of a red-and-black-on-white ware 
we originally called Horse Polychrome, but have 
since’ more respectfully named Chinautla Poly- 
chrome, [It appears in abundance at a site above 
the modern Indian Chinautla 6.5 km. 
north of Ky. This pottery 1s characteristic of 


town of 


what Shook nas termed the Chinautla phase, 
which opened some time before the conquest and 


We 


persisted for at least a few years thereafter. 
hope to describe it in a future paper. 

At long last we may now list, from early to 
late, our chronological ranking of the several 
above-discussed phases : 


Post-Classic 
Chinautla 
\vampue 


Classic 

Pamplona 
\matle 
esperanza 
\urora 

Pre-Classic 
Santa Clara 
\renal 
Miraflores 
Providencia* 
Majadas 
Arevalo 
Las Charcas 


Sacatepequez believed to be a western phase approxi- 
mately contemporaneous with Providencia. 
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THE FUNCTION OF WAMPUM IN IROQUOIS RELIGION 


GEORGE S. SNYDERMAN 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue functions of wampum in political and 
social affairs have been described in a previous 
issue of this journal.t. The importance of the 
Condolence Ceremonial and the use of wampum 
to “heal the wounds” caused by death to families, 
clans, moieties, and tribes were detailed. The 
ceremonial, we said, was adopted as the way of 
assuring the proper succession, election and instal- 
lation of officials. In diplomacy, wampum was 
in fact, the vehicle of recording the ties between 
“brothers” who lived in peace. As a diplomatic 
device, the ceremony became the protocol for 
nations and the means of recording and recalling 
treaties so that the signatories were assured that 
the words were acceptable, correct, and binding. 
Likewise, the basic symbols and themes associated 
with wampum were applicable and necessary to 
the achievement of personal and social goals. The 
very operation of Iroquois society depended in no 
small measure on the use of wampum. We con- 
cluded by saying that except for the ceremonial 
purpose with Handsome Lake’s re- 
ligion in all longhouses, and the clandestine elec- 
tion of chiefs on the Six Nation Reserve, wampum 
“is no longer used by the Iroquois.” * 

In this paper * we shall relate how wampum 
was and is used in the religious ceremonials. 


associated 


1 Snyderman, George S., The functions of wampum, 


Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 

2 Tbid. 

3 The present paper has been possible because many 
persons have been generous. Without the active interest, 
participation, assistance and encouragement of my Seneca 
“friends and relatives” on the Allegany (Coldspring) 
Reservation in New York State, it would have been 
stillborn. M. H. Deardorff, of Warren, Pennsylvania, 
my good friend and critic, has, as usual, given his time, 
his field notes, and his point of view. Dr. William N. 
Ienton also has shared his field notes and vast knowledge 
without stint. Dr. William E. Lingelbach, Emeritus 
Librarian of the American Philosophical Society and his 
assistant, Mrs. Gertrude Hess, made our library research 
less onerous. A grant-in-aid from the Phillips Fund of 
the Society made field work possible. Dr. A. I. Hallowell 
has been kind enough to listen and review critically 
some of my points of view. And my good wife Sara, 
as usual, assumed the burdensome task of typing the 
several drafts. 


98: 469-494, 1954. 
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No attempt is made to detail all the ramifications 
of Iroquois religion since this is more properly 
the subject of several volumes. Rites in which 
wampum is used are obviously elaborated to the 
exclusion of those which do not. This should not 
be taken to mean that wampum rites are more 
important or even more significant. It is hoped 
that this study will enlarge our understanding of 
these elements of Iroquois religion and _ clarify 
some of the associated ideology. The task of com- 
pleting the picture of Iroquois religion is leit to 
future scholars. 
To achieve some historical perspective. and 
some sense of continuity, we include a few of the 
beliefs and practices prior to Handsome Lake, the 
founder of the current native religion. Again, 
we have been highly selective. First, we have 
tried to include only those beliefs which are still 
held—and even here we have excluded many. 
Since we are ignorant of many ancient beliefs, 
we must admit that there are many gaps in our 
data. We lack anything resembling a compre- 
hensive catalogue of beliefs; and there is, in fact, 
no single, early step-by-step account of religious 
practices in an Iroquois community. Most mis- 
sionaries had a distinct distaste (loathing is per- 
haps a more accurate word) for their Indian 
brethren, and all regardless of creed, looked for 
something tangible in Iroquois religion upon 
which to build a Christian superstructure. Only 
Christianity, these white observers unanimously 
stated, would bring salvation and enlightenment to 
the misguided Indian. To a man, therefore, the 
missionaries condemned those aspects of Indian 
religion which failed to provide a fertile field for 
their seed. This makes the description of the 
“old” Iroquois religion exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible.* 
Sweeping aside the heavy theological denuncia- 
4For examples of early accounts refer to 
Father G., The long journey to the country of the Ir 
quots, Toronto, Champlain Soc., 1939; Thwaites, R. G 
(ed.), The Jesuit relations and allied documents, 71 v., 
Cleveland, Burroughs Bros., 1896-1901, hereinafter cited 
as J.R. For a summary of the attitudes of missionaries 
see Cooke, Charles A., 
classification, Proc. 


Sagard, 


Iroquois personal names; thei 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 96: 430, 1932 
105, no. 6, 
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gainst beliefs in, and worship of “demons 
Is.’ and accepting at face value missionary 
for personal gratification, security, and even 
| remnants of an 


‘tyrdom, we can, however, see 


ian religion which was adequate for the time, 


which was subject to constant change irom 


and without. Beliefs and ceremonies 


as new needs became evident, and ac- 
utilization of ceremonies 
varied from band to band. 


ability to adopt and remold content, function, and 


ceptance of behets and 


The willingness and 


ceremonials so manifest in political and social life 


is, evident in Troquois religious 


to incorporate new ideas varied 
he members of the League, and 

from village to village within 
group. The Jesuits and other 
were, judging from their frequertt 
reierences, puzzled and frustrated by the fact that 
clung to particular practices. 


villages 


certam 


They also noted that, even so, there was consid- 


erable individual latitude with respect to the inter- 
pretation of beliefs, rendition of ceremonies, songs, 
dances, ete. The Indian 


untutored seemed to be 


quite capable of many innovations,” and this made 


the missionaries’ job considerably more difficult. 


1 


But today this is no longer a source of amaze- 

nt. We know that the word “primitive” is not 
synonymous with fixity or permanence, or “low 
or high.” We know that Iroquois society espe- 
cultivated, and rewarded in- 
This, in the past, 
was done everyday and 
religion was in no way isolated from the mundane, 


it could not escape the effects of importations or 


rally encouraged, 
dividual initiative and freedom. 


in every village since 


} 


local mnovations. 
by Deardorft with regard to the religion of Hand- 
some Lake that they need little elaboration here.’ 


These points are so well made 


lroquots religion has been, and still is, to a large 
official” doctrines. 


“ 


extent, singularly free from 
l-yery individual was responsible for maintaining 
lus own direct relationships with his God(s). A 
short 


(ed. ) 
Charles 


Meglopolenses, Rev. Johannes, A 
account of the Mohawk Indians, in Fameson, J. F 
\ es of New Netherland, 177, New York, 
Senibners’ 1919 

Barnett, H. G., /nnovation: the basis of cultural 
74-75, New York, McGraw Hill Book 


espec 74-75, 
Co. 5983, far various theories of in- 


See example 


Varratn 
Sons, 
wee 
char Oe 
a discussion of 
novation 
M. H.; The 
its origm and development, Bu 


149: 79-107, 1931 


Lake, 
Bull 


Handsome 


Ethnol 


religion of 
etimer 


Deardorff, 


PROC. AMER. PHIL. Soc. 
priestly class or even a clearly detined priestly 
occupation, as we know it, did not develop. 
Preachers, headmen, chiefs, speakers, etc., who 
existed in the past or held a religious office, 
exerted influence so long as they performed their 
duties to the satisfaction of the people. In this 
respect they paralleled their civil counterpart, the 
They 
personalities 


headmen or chiefs. were certainly not 


super-religious with specially or- 
dained godliness. 
Today, the Coldspring Seneca insist that the 


like 


They must lead ‘fa good life.” 


“servants of the 
Election 


longhouse officials are 
people.” 
to, and continuance in, office depend first on 
willingness and farthful performances of specified 
duties and responsibilities, then on knowledge and 
ability... This assures the Coldspring Seneca that 
the ceremonials will at least take place. The fact 
that the conductor of the ceremonial might stumble 
during the performance of a rite or make changes 
“is always 
This 
pattern must have been true prior to white con- 
tact for in every council, whether political or 
ceremonial, an especially appointed official sat 
This person 


seems of secondary import—there 


somebody present who can correct him.” 


behind or alongside of the speaker. 
prompted the speaker from the official wampum 
records which he held during the council meetings. 
The political records are clear on this point—we 
may presume from present-day informants that 
religious meetings were no different. 

It seems logical to assume that another tactor 
proper birth. Today 
many of the longhouse officials are selected from 
certain clans in the same manner as the Old 
League officials. And just as in the election of 
League officials, persons with the proper lineage 
are “skipped” over in favor of others better quali- 
fied to perform the required duties. And as in 
the Confederacy, clan names are loaned tempo- 
rarily so that a qualified person can, during his 
lifetime, perform certain specific duties in the 
longhouse. In other situations persons can and 
have been ‘“‘adopted” by a family and a clan so 
that they could be elected to a religious or cere- 
monial office. 


has always been present 


It is patent, therefore, that the religious long- 
house or Council House always resembled the 
organization of the political council. To be elected 


*We know several very knowledgeable and able Seneca 
who were not elected to office because some personal 
characteristics made it difficult for them to perform the 
required duties to the satisfaction of the worshipers 
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to office, a person had to be a member of the 
“right” family clan, and above all had to be a 
“good” person. He was expected to serve his 
people unselfishly and wisely. If such a person 
was not readily available, and could not be bor- 
rowed or adopted, the people could and did wait 
this, the Seneca say, was and still is better than 
putting the wrong one into an office. 

The following incident at Coldspring is cited to 
illustrate this point. After the speaker Henry 
Redeye and the moiety chief Levi Snow died, 
eligible aspirants “tried out” for each office. Sev- 
eral others waited expectantly to be called. These 
were rejected as “not good enough.” One of the 
more obviously good men was rejected because 
“he did not show enough interest.” He “always 
had to be invited or coaxed, instead of coming of 
his own free will.” (The congregation simply 
waited until they could agree on the “right man” 
for each position.) This same lack of compulsion 
tvpified the League political council—no decision 
or election was necessary until they could have 
assurance that it was a good one. 

Failure to adhere strictly to a dogma, and 
failure to create a dominant clergy, resulted in 
at least one basic weakness. 
label 
tively defenseless against missionary teachings. 


Individuals, whom 


we may “marginal believers,” were rela- 


Missionaries, with their material objects, i.e. 


beads, tools, medicine, clothing, we feel, found 
most of their converts in this group. 

We have already said that many old Iroquois 
ceremonies and religious customs were different 
in form, and perhaps content, from what they 
were after white contact. It must also be stated 
that there was never a complete rupture between 
the “old” and the “new” religions. Handsome 
Lake incorporated much of the old into his reli- 
gious teachings. His attempts to suppress cer- 
tain ceremonies and beliefs, such as those relating 
to secret medicine failed. These and 
other ceremonials rejected by him continue to be 
practiced separately. 


societies, 


The descendants of those 
who accepted his words implicitly practice these 
ceremonies today along with the descendants of 
those whom he failed to converted 
But these ceremonies are prac- 
ticed separately—they are not included in the 
“religion”—even though some informants do not 
make this distinction. Some rites, such as the 
White Dog Sacrifice, were discontinued because 
of white man’s legal and other restrictions. 


convert, or 
only partially. 


WAMPUM IN TROQUOIS RELIGION 


lroquois religion, with its recognition of “super- 
human powers” and its accent on man’s relation- 
ships to the plants and animals which shared the 
universe, must have been a force for unity in 
pre-Columbian times. But became a 
major disruptive influence with the advent of the 


religion 


whites, for all Troquoian cultures and the Con- 
federated Iroquois as a people were now on the 
differences, cultivated by 
members of the 


defensive. Religious 


between the sane 
tribe, heralded the complete defeat yet to 
Today the Allegany 
divided into three major categories: 
Lake adherents, Christians, and 
There course, 
and 


missionaries 
come, 
Seneca generally may be 
Handsome 
those with no 
sub- 


affiliation in each 


affiliation. are, of various 


divisions degrees of 
category.” 

Although there is no reasonable doubt that the 
missionaries set out consciously to disrupt and 
destroy the Iroquois religion,’” there 
doubt that divisions and differences were already 
present when the missionaries first arrived. The 
Iroquois is proud of his individualism, but has 
The lack of 
social cohesiveness which resulted, therefore, made 
In more recent years, 


iS also no 


on occasion carried it to extremes. 


many ripe for conversion. 
it is clear that the Indian reacted toward 
his religion like the white man. Thus shortly 
after World War II several returning Seneca 
servicemen could see no value in any religion. 


has 


()ne said that “the Indian religion had failed the 
Indian, but white man’s religion was no gbod 
either.” One, on the other hand, 
thought much about these things” 


who had “never 
seems to have 
gone through a process of self-conversion. These 
complaints and these experiences, the reader will 
unlike 

They reflect the failure of religious 
and forms to meet the 
They may reflect, too, the failure of 
the individual to adjust to an environment which 


note, are not those of 
servicemen, 
institutions 


new 


returning white 


needs of a 


era, 


is far more permissive, yet more complex than 


it was in the “good old days.” 
But 


for most, even the Christians, the Hand- 


®* Subdivisions can be based on the degree of acceptance 
of non-attendance at the longhouse and_ participation 
in ceremonials. There are those who appear only for 
major ceremonials ; 

appear in time for the singing and ¢ 
come late and leave early, ete. 


those who skip the preaching and 


lancing; those who 


10 See Caswell, Harriet S., Our life among the Ir 
Indians, Boston, Congregational Sunday School & Pub- 
lishing Society, 1892, for a 
intent 


quors 


discussion of this 


frank 
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religion '' is respected because it is 
Indian even if it is old fashioned.” 
\nd some discerning oldstegs with a philosophical 
bent say “what's new about white man’s religion ?” 
The real believer can with more than a little justi- 
label the various sects of Christianity 
as grasping and as allies of those would 
“destroy the Indians by siding with the people 

o wish to take over the reservation for a dam,” 
’resent-day reservation life is, 


Some Lake 


“ours—it is 


fication 


who 


in fact, impreg- 
nated with emotion regarding the “lands of our 
fatl such an that the Handsome 
Whether one 
is a follower of the Indian way or not, one can be 
sure that most of the Longhouse people will hold 
vi i : pice courte 
out for Indian property rights. 


rs to 


extent 


religion is a cohesive force. 


i 


| wake 


This, and the fact that the Seneca are gregari 
ous, outgoing, and like to be together, cause. many 
( and attend 
various ceremonials including the Handsome Lake 
Hlere they partake of the sing- 
ng, preaching, dancing, and corn soup. Several 
said they get a “feeling of belonging’ to 

the late 


¢ hristians non-adherents to 


revival meetings. 


Fannie Stevens replied “why not, 


It's our own.” 


is another unifving factor. The 


a, Cayuga, Onondaga, and Mohawk continue 


speak their respective languages despite all white 


etforts to erase them. [low long this will continue 
problematical, but there is no doubting 
fact that the “Old Folks” their lan- 

as a “heritage” and also as a way of keep- 
from whites “wl 


\ll Indian 


. 1 
language of the 


iv be 


Ce msice r 


hings secret 


oO simply do 


nderstand.”’ ceremonials are 
] 


conducted reservation in 


. 1 
Few white Ss; even 


shades of meanings 


even the best in- 
rt 


ec real essence 


them into 


ng sidelight to Is insist 


and other native lan 


Visiting preachers 
dialect which is not understood 


tion of the worshipers. The au- 


ts great forebearance and fortitude 


ttention to the preacher and 
discussion of the 

A somewhat 
, and George S. Snyderman, 
I a visit to the 


P} s. Soc. 100: 583-612, 


Prophet is in 
abbreviated account 1s 
A nine 
Indians of New 
1956 


shows him every courtesy. But the preacher is 
not encouraged to return, for “he was speaking 
the truth, but we didn’t understand it.” And one 
informant said “it’s really not much good if we 
can’t follow him.” 

Many Christian Seneca speak the language and 
can sing the traditional songs in the longhouse. 
I was told that they “take meanings from these 
songs which are not always correct.” But to the 
Christians these meanings are right. One went 
so far as to insist that the meanings were highly 
personal—‘‘one takes out of these songs what one 
hears in them.” .\nd this he insisted is the Indian 
Another Christian who liked to 
listen to the songs seemed to view them pretty 
much as we do the 


way. Seneca 
Elizabethan songs our chil- 
dren sing in their school assemblies—they are 
old, interesting, and perhaps even good music. 
With regard to Handsome Lake’s religion, one 
Christian told me that it “did not contradict any- 
thing in the Bible.” And we have listened to 
several Seneca logicians make a very good case 
for the proposition that “The Bible does not con- 
tradict very much’ the message and teachings of 
Handsome Take.” 

We have thus far pointed out various points of 
view, beliefs, practices, and customs. These 
should help the reader understand better the 
specific aspects of religion in which wampum is 
employed. We shall first some early 
religious beliefs; then consider the role of dreams, 
attitudes towards death and the hereafter, praver 
and sacrifice, confession and repentence. These 
topics will be briefly touched on in the general 
religious setting, and as separate subjects—which 
of course, they are not. This results in some 
duplication, but permits the reader to get both 
horizontal and longitudinal pictures. Since the 
Handsome Lake religion continues to use wam- 
pum, we allot a considerable portion of our dis- 
cussion to it, though here again we do not detail 
it completely. 


discuss 


Just as wampum was used politically by Indians 
other than the Iroquois, so it was also adopted 
by other tribes for ceremonial purposes. These 
are not described in this report. We may, how- 
call to the attention that Father 
tictinepin noted its use as a sacrifice among the 
Ilinois;** John that the Delaware 
were rewarding the dancers of what must have 


ever, reader's 


Hays said 


New discovery of a 


Reuben G. (ed.), ( 
McClurg, 


a 2: 463-464, Chicago. 


12 Thwaites, 


rst country 


‘ Amert 
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been the Big House Ceremony with wampum; *% 
and David Zeisberger recorded that a group of 
Delaware gave a bunch of twelve strings to a man 
“who in turn invokes his god in a lowd voice.” ** 
In recent years, my teacher, the late Frank G. 
Speck,'® described in detail the religious functions 
of wampum among the Delaware and the Tutelo. 
The writer heartily admits that he will be eternally 
indebted to this great scholar and teacher for 
many favors and for the example he set as a field 
worker and a recorder of the how, why, and what 
was involved in Indian ceremonialism, and wam- 
pum particularly. 

AND 


Il. SOME EARLY IROQUOIAN BELIEFS 


THEIR TRANSFORMATION 
The 


believe in 


Iroquois are theists. They accept and 
multitude of spirits or spirit forces 
which share the earth with them. These, they 
humanize and represent as beings with tremendous 
orenda, with which they can perform 
many magical deeds of good and evil. These 
equally powerful forces for good and evil, they 
feel, are in constant conflict for supremacy of the 


power, 5 See 


universe. 

The contestants in this never ending struggle 
are so evenly matched that neither ever achieves 
permanent ascendancy. Spirits representing light, 
peace, plenty, health, and tranquility are counter- 
balanced by, and must when the time is proper 
yield to the forces of darkness, conflict, famine, 
leath, etc. Man is literally the center of 
this contest. His existence depends on the out- 
come.’ He never knows which spirit will tem- 
porarily hold the upper hand, and woe betide the 
individual or group that not pay proper 

Ignorance, or forgetfulness is no excuse, 
and, to protect an already precarious existence, 
the Iroquois long ago devised ceremonials aimed 
at securing the assistance and friendship of the 


disease, « 


does 


respects, 


MSS Journals in the possession of Mrs. 
Nisbet, Pa. Typescript cour- 


Hays, John, 
Sylvia B. Hays, RD 1, 
tesy M. H. Deardorff. 

'* Zeisberger, David, Unpublished 
Typescript courtesy M. H. Deardorff. 

® Speck, Frank G., A study of the Delaware Indian 
big house ceremony, Pub. Pa. Hist. Comm., Harrisburg, 
1931; Oklahoma Delaware ceremonies, feasts and dances, 
mer. Philos. Soe. 7, 1937; and the Tutelo 
spirit adoption ceremony, Pub. Pa. Hist. Comm., Har- 
1942 


never 


Diaries for 1769. 


\lemoirs 


risburg, 

1 This ending 
matched good 
man’s struggle “to be a 


between the evenly 
represents 
resist. tempta- 


struggle 
and evil 
good person, to 
right thing.” 


forces of also each 


tion and to do the 
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good spirits, and at placating the evil spirits. Man 
in this way remained neutral and could hope for 
securing every advantage no matter which force 
emerged triumphant. 

The Iroquois also related themselves to the 
plants and animals with which they shared the 
universe, These were humanized and re- 
vered, for it was believed that the spirit forces 
of these beings ignored those who ignored them. 
Starvation would be a certainty if the spirits of 
the animals, herbs, and food plants were not 
properly asked for their assistance. 

The Indian’s affinity with nature is reflected 
in his ceremonials, all of which commence with 
prayers of thanks to the spirits of each important 
animal or plant for allowing man to use them and 
thus survive his daily ordeals. These ceremonials 
embody moral and ethical teachings, and failure 
of a person to adhere to them could lead to dis- 
aster. In fact, many mishaps are the result of 
someone’s failure to “do the right thing.” Lack 
of knowledge, we have indicated, is no excuse, 
for anyone can learn by personally participating 
in the ceremonial. “This is the way to learn and 
to remember” is the way the late Fannie Stevens 


too 


put it. 

So, active participation in ceremonials teaches 
man that, even if he appears to be strong and 
brave, he is but one minute fraction of the uni- 
verse. He shares the earth with the plants and 
animals, which, though they appear weaker, also 
have a destiny to fulfill. To kill or destroy these 
plants and animals wantonly will bring down 
upon him, his descendants, and their descendants, 
the rage of the spirit forces of these co-tenants 
of the earth. Man, therefore, burns tobacco and 
offers up a prayer to the animal or plant spirit 


for permission to use their “earth beings.” * 


*See Snyderman, George ag Concepts of land owner- 
ship among the Iroquois and their neighbors, Bur. mer. 
Ethnol. Bull. 149: 13-34, 1951. Many old ceremonials 
illustrate man’s close relationship to the plants and ant- 
mals which coinhabit the earth. For example, the re- 
cital of an encyclopedic list of spirit and_ their 
contribution to the Little Water Medicine illustrates the 
foregoing. The dancing and singing which follow a 
similar lengthy recital in the I’dos ceremony are devised 
as man’s offerings to the spirits in addition to activities 
devised by the spirits to “give man pleasure in doing 
the right thing.” The late Sherman Redeye explained 
“man actually benefits from the ceremonies—he assures 
continuance of health and prosperity.” And in doing 
the right thing he gets pleasure because he knows that 
not only he personally will be happy, but those around 
The spirit forces “will be good to 
men, women and babies too.” 


forces 


him will benefit too. 
all of us 
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So basic is this belief in the powers and wonders 
of mother nature, that we may also assume that 


theories and cures of medicine societies and in- 
dividual “doctors” spring from it. The folk tales 
which relate the origins of societies and cures are 
never scoffed at—no matter how impossible they 
Certain punishment would follow. There 


is a belief that certain forms of fainting spells, 


seen, 


epileptic seizures, migraine headaches, ete., are 
due to the attack of spirits which have been 
antagonized by the sick person's forgetfulness and 
transgressions. There are, of course, parallel 
stories of magical cures of all kinds of violent and 
serious illnesses. In summary, then, we may say 
that to these forces the Iroquois paid their homage 
by offering tokens of reverence, thankfulness, and 
obedience in the form of prayers and _ sacrifices. 
\s sacrifices, dogs, tobacco, wampum, and even 
human beings were commonplace at some period 
in their history. Today, tobacco and wampum 
continue to be utilized, although we have heard 
of chickens and herbs being offered on occasion. 

There was initially no clear-cut hierarchy of 
gods or spirits. There was neither an ascending 
nor descending order. Each had a_ particular 
power and each ruled supremely in its own clearly 
detined area. 


The concept of a god or spirit as 


a “master of life’ or “ruler of all things” was 


therefore alien to aboriginal 


thought. It 


Iroquois religious 
seems to have been introduced and 
accepted under missionary guidance. The word 
Ha wen ne yu which means god, the ruler of all 
This 
word is not used in the longhouse at Allegany ; 
as a matter of fact, in his original message, Hland- 


things, was coined by French missionaries. 


some Lake told his people not to use this name 
for God. 

In the original Iroquois pantheon, there is a 
god whose name is variously spelled Tharonhiou- 
gan, Teharonhiawagon, etce.* This title literally 


The Jesuit F 


hnding correct 


athers recorded the difficulties they had 
words for such concepts as The Trinity, 
Creator, Master of All Things, etc. Jk 10: 69-73, 119 
125; ibid. 21: 251 et seq. In A. C. Parker, The code of 
Handsome Lake, the Vis 
Bull. 163: 48, 1912, the Creator states that he is to he 
called “Creator” not “ruler” or “master.” Present-day 
Seneca at Allegany translate Sa" wa a dé’ so® “he created 
or finished us.”  Deardorff, M. H., field 
notes, 1950 


Seneca prophet, V. V. State 


unpublished 


* 1 am indebted to Deardorff for much of my data. For 
early accounts of Lafitau, 
KF. F., Maurs des sauvages comparéecs aux maurs des 
premiers temps 1: 108 et seq., Paris, Saugrain, 1724; 


JR 10: 69-73, 119-121; Ibid. 33: 225-227; ibid. 42: 195 


“Gods” see Sagard, lax t 
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means “earth grasper,”” but metaphorically it also 
means “to receive the word” or “to have a matter 
in hand.” it was used to 
Conrad Weiser, for ex- 
ample, was given this name. .\fter the advent 
of the white missionary, this spirit was sometimes 
used to symbolize both the sun and the Creator. 
\t times he appeared in dreams as a dwarf to 
announce his lordship over man. Tle might, as 
a Jesuit reported in 1636, order the people 
to make certain sacrifices during the New Year's 
Celebration if they wished him to continue to offer 
protection in that year the sacrifices included 
ten porcelain beads from each cabin, a collar ten 


ye 


rows “wide: 22." * 


As a common noun, 


designate an ambassador 


The white missionary, acclimated to a dogmatic 
monotheism, found it difficult to understand and 
unpossible to evaluate fairly the spirit worlds of 
the Indian. He was accustomed to thundering 
about good and evil, but could not bring himself 
to accept the fact that the Indian's adoration of 
the multiple forces of nature could be expressed 
through offerings to each spirit. In this situa 
tion, the missionary denounced the individuals 
who dreamed (or said they did) ot Teharonhia- 
wagon or other spirit forces as bewitched. This 
did not deter the Indians—they continued to 
make the commanded Hewitt 
cludes that the dream became important in Iro- 


sacrifices. con- 


quois religion because it was the vehicle for 
Fenton con- 


curs and adds that not only did the 


messages from Teharonhiawagon.” 
Iroquois 
develop elaborate ceremonials around dreaming 
this belief, but that 
many 


itself 


important changes. 


because of the dream 


was the precursor of 

seq.; J. N. B. Hewitt’s article Teharonhiawiawagon 
in Hodge, Frederick W., Handbook of the 
Indian. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 30 (2) 
Hewitt, Iroquois cosmology (2), Ethnol. 
lun. Rep. 43: 610, 1928. Iroquois attitudes toward re- 
ligion and gods are noted in letters to Frank G. Speck 
from Deardorff, Charles FE. Congdon, and Jesse Corn- 
planter. These are in the Speck Manuscripts at the 
American Philosophical Society. The Parker 
Collection contains letters, notes and queries by Ely S. 
Parker, Asher Wright, and L. H. Morgan 

JR 42: 195 et 
wampum 


American 
718-723, 1913; 


Bur, Amer 


Society's 


seq. In this situation the sacrificial 
marked resemblance to the 
given to renew a political pact or alliance 
believed to exist between the 
A covenant which 


bears a strings 
A pact was 
spirit force and the people. 
believed he made with the 
spirit(s) force(s), was indeed similar to political cove- 
nants, and wampum served to “reinforce the chain’ which 
bound man to the spirits in the universe 

‘Hewitt, J. N. B:; The 
Jour. Amer. Folklore 8: 


man 


lroquoian concept of the 


110-111, 1895 


soul, 
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Social, political, and religious innovations of many 
kinds began with or were stimulated by a dream.” 
Dream ceremonials practiced today are much the 
same as those described by the Jesuits in the 
seventeenth century. 

The introduction of the belief in an omnipotent 
being (not necessarily a sole spirit force) served 
a social purpose: the “Supreme One” could pro- 
tect the hunter from the dangers lurking in the 
trackless forests. To a people existing by hand- 
to-mouth hunting and scratch farming, this had 
real significance. Its effectiveness may be gauged 
from Conrad Weiser’s description (1783) of his 
meeting with an Indian who had lost his way in 
the woods after escaping from his enemies. This 
poor though without clothing, food, or 
weapons, traveled three hundred miles. He in- 
sisted that God “fed everything that had life and 

would also provide that he come safely to 
(Onondaga. God, he stated, was visible to 
the Indians in the wilderness because they de- 
pended upon Him, whereas “contrary to this, the 
uropeans always carried bread with them.’ ® 
So even the simple words, “the Lord will pro- 
vide,” were interpreted differently by the Indian. 
When he accepted them, he accepted them literally 
with no reservations. 


soul, 


The Iroquois warrior, driven by his passion for 
freedom from controls, and his desire for greater 
status, found this beliei in a 
single godhead useful in his controversies with 
elders wishing to maintain the status quo. Ac- 
ceptance of the alien beliefs tended to do more 
than undermine the Chiefs” —it 
rapid changes in Iroquois society. 


sometimes alien 


forced 
There is no 
doubting the fact that prayers to the “Master of 


“Peace 


\ll Things” to watch over a war expedition co- 
incided with the period oi great Iroquois military 
victories. The warriors were returning safe and 
sound, bearing scalps and leading countless cap- 
tives. Such successes might stimulate the heady 
warriors to expect easy victories, and who dared 
question success? And who could exclude the 
from civil and ceremonial 


successful warriors 


affairs.” 


7 Fenton, W. N., An outline of Seneca ceremonies at 
Coldspring Longhouse, Yale Untv. Pub. in Anth. 9: 1-23 


1936. 
8 Jonah Thomson Coll., 155, Hist. Soc. 
lished in the /’riend 22: 149-150, 1849. 
® One war chief, for example, urged the Erie to capitu- 
late because “The Master of Life fights for us ... you 
will be ruined if you resist him.” The reply of the Erie 
shows that they had not yet accepted the concept of an 


Pa.; also pub- 
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Just as there was no single omnipotent god or 
spirit, so there was no chief evil spirit—a devil 
incarnate, Again, the devil incarnate was only 
accepted, and then only in part, after a good deal 
of missionary prodding. The aboriginal evil spirits 
controlled places of danger, such as waterfalls, 
gorges, etc., or took the form of hailstorms, poi- 
sonous snakes, noxious plants, fierce wolves, and 
There were also the forces that tempted 
many toward evil ways, mischief. These malevo- 
lent forces made life onerous. To propitiate them, 
according to the white man, was equivalent to 
committing sacrilege, but, according to the Indian, 
was right and necessary. 


disease. 


The Indians, here too, have not veered too far 
from their old beliefs. The most orthodox con- 
tinue to deny the devil’s existence. The late 
Chauncey Johnny John chuckled gleefully when 
he said that the Indians could not be induced to 
accept the devil since the ‘devil belonged to white 
man.” The devil and his hell, others insist, be- 
long to the white man since most whites are not 
truly religious and are doers of evil. The point 
that also needs to be made is that the Seneca 
believe that man finds happiness and peace when 
he accepts “the bad things in life along with 
the good—he must do this because he cannot 
change i 

The Seneca refer today to a spirit force which 
we may call a generalized evil spirit. Translated 
into [:nglish, this demon is called “Evil-\inded 
One,” “Tormentor,’ or “He punishes them.” 
In some relatively old myths, an evil spirit or 
tormentor is conceived as one of the mythical 
“toad people,” but these are not all malevolent.'” 
The aboriginal tormentor is not synonymous with 
the white man’s devil. 

Ilandsome Lake found it necessary to depart 
from the old beliefs of his people with regard to 
where certain sinners were to go aiter death. He 
consigned Red Jacket, for example, to a special 
place where he was obliged to carry dirt in a 
wheelbarrow for eternity. This place has since 
been expanded, my informants say, to hold all 


omnipotent spirit. J.R. 42: 181. This illustrates one 
method by which Christian tenets were diffused. Some 
Indians resisted white proselytizing. A Huron woman in 
1673 bluntly stated that she “did not wish to go to White- 
man’s heaven but preferred the place where her dead 
relations were.” JR 13: 119. The lady sounds like a 
modern longhouse adherent. 

10 Curtain, Jeremiah, and J. N. B. Hewitt, Seneca 
fiction, legends & myths, Bur. Amer. E-thnol. Ann. Rep. 
32: 407, 805, 1918. 
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subsequent sellers of Indian lands. This place 
is not the same as white man’s hell—other sinners 
there. Drunkards, wife beaters, de- 
whom Handsome Lake preached 
against “simply do not go to heaven’’—they seem 
to be suspended somewhere between heaven and 
“wander about 


do not go 


serters, etc., 


earth where the Seneca say they 
aimlessly with no place to go.” 

The Indian hell seems, therefore, to have been 
created by Handsome Lake to cope with a new 
maintenance of tribal land 
It is likely that there were continuing 
adjustments in the social order and social prob- 
lems to be met, no matter how ineffectively, from 
On the whole, however, these 
were not usually paramount to existence. But 
after the defeat at the hands of the colonists, and 
after the treaty of Buffalo Creek, Indian land 
reserves became smaller and smaller. The Seneca, 
for example, began to wonder where their “chil- 
dren will lie down.” In this setting a hell such 
as Ilandsome Lake devised was a mighty handy 
place for those who sold tribal lands to whites. 
Such a place prior to the Iroquois defeats would 
have been meaningless, for as Ed Curry said 
“there was plenty of land for all—no one needed 
to think of buying or selling it.” ™ 

The work assigned to the evil doers in the 
land of darkness is the work formerly regarded 
as woman’s work. Land, too, was woman’s prop- 
erty, and the punishment meted out to the sellers 
of land was first the deprivation of sexual, and 
then of social, status. 
to carry their 
forever. 

More positively the Prophet took white man’s 
concept of heaven as a “land of milk and honey,” 
and made it the 
believing 


and pressing problem 
ownership. 


time immemorial. 


They were forced literally 
their backs 


shame and sin on 


exclusive residence of deceased 
No white man was to be 
admitted under any circumstance, even George 
Washington, the Indian’s friend, was assigned a 
special place: halfway between earth and Indian 
heaven, 


Indians. 


Ile was never permitted to go all the 
way. ‘Washington was to live there alone with 
his dog, for no white man ever went as far as 
he did, for none was good enough.” Seneca say 
Oneida reputed to he 

hundred in 1813 attributes the Indians’ 
culties to their chief drinking and = land 
Scanada, the speaker, likened the Indians to 
the whites to cats and declared “. . 
have eaten of you. . 
William Dillwyn, Sept. 14, 
Phila. Cat. Yi2, 7306-F119. 


over one 
diffi- 
selling. 
and 
Many a meal they 
Samuel Emlen to 
Ridgway Library, 


11 A statement by an 
} 
i 


years ol 


Sins 


mice 


Susan and 
1814, 
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Washington was “too good to be allowed to asso- 
ciate with the whites after he passed away.” 

All the problems of one god, heaven, devil, and 
hell have never been completely resolved by the 
Seneca. This does not distress them; they are 
satisfied to express their beliefs in terms of the 
individual's direct relationship with the earth, the 
elements, the plants, and the animals. 
no conflict in this. 


They see 
True, they speak of a “*Crea- 
tor,” a “Maker,” a “Great Spirit,” a “Master of 
Life’ and a “Sustainer,” but these all have differ- 
ent attributes—they are not individually the same 
as white man’s Omnipotent, although collectively 
they may be. These appelations contain many 
fine philosophical and socio-psychological nuances 
which are beyond the scope of this paper. No one 
has ever seen them (the deities), even in a dream. 
Despite the mystery, men can and do enter into 
close and intimate communication with the deity 
wherever they are. And there is no place 
devoid of his or their presence. This is possible 
because the “Maker” guides men to their destiny 
during times of bad luck as well as good luck. 
But they are clear that these gods or spirits exist 
along with the other spirit forces. 

Old ceremonials, therefore, continue to function 
side by side with the new. In addition to the 
regular calendric cycle, there are special cere- 
monies which continue to be utilized when needed. 
Recently, for example, Clara Redeye described 
what she called the “rituals for the sun.” She 
had seen it at Cattaraugus. It included a prayer 
of invocation, a tobacco sacrifice and a feather 
dance.**  Deardorff advises me that at Coldspring 
the ceremony appears to be more related to the 
moon than the sun and that furthermore there 
is no dancing and no preaching as part of th 
ceremonial.4% This may well be just another in- 
stance of local diversity, The sun-moon cere- 
monial is cited as evidence that much of the “Old 
Religion,” in addition to rites we know more 
about such as Green Corn, Midwinter, Harvest, 
ete. still remain, and are still practised. 

3y the middle of the seventeenth century, con- 
versions became commonplace regardless of social 


(ies ) 


status. In fact, missionaries aimed at converting 
the leaders of the bands, believing that other 
tribesmen would follow. And since the mission- 
ary was too often involved in the political relations 
of the whites and the Indians, it is not surprising 


to see the Indians use white man’s theology as a 


12 Clara Redeye to Snyderman, May 21, 1957. 
13 Deardorff to Snyderman, July 1, 1957. 
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In one instance the 
Iroquois told the French that they preferred their 
alliance and wampum to that of the Dutch because 
the Dutch “had tongues ; 
they have never heard them mention Paradise or 
PR oe 
Today the Seneca on the Coldspring Reserve 
find it unnecessary to rationalize their beliefs. 
They accept them for what they are—“the way of 
ur fathers’? and endeavor to follow them to the 
of their ability. Even some Christians retain 
In part their ancestors. 
no conflict between attending the [onghouse and 
going to Church. They admit this and attend the 
various ceremonials much to the dismay of their 
pastors. .\ stated that if forced to make a 
they will return to the Longhouse. White 
man’s God has never been fully acceptable, and 
white man’s ceremonies are not completely mean- 


ingful. 


rationalization for a treaty. 


either sense nor 


the beliefs of 


Tl ley see 


few 
ch nice x 


For there is a grandeur, a peace, in being 
able to regard oneself as an integral part of the 
universe. 


ly S. Parker capsuled the Indian point 
very well when he noted the Indian’s 
“happiness in the contemplation of the Great At- 
tributes, the mighty works and the well guided 
providences of the Great Spirit. \Il things 
in nature his heaven was where “‘all is 
(where) the 


of view 


were his 
pleasant and 
will ne 


avarice of white man 
ver reach him,’ 4 

There may be mystery about the spirits and 
gods which the Iroquois worship, but each person 
enter into communication with them 
whenever and wherever he pleases. This is satis- 
factory for all, for it allows ample latitude; it 
allows for one to set religious goals and limits. 
“Right” ways or “the” way, therefore, vary from 
community to community, and from individual to 
individual, This is why old Tom Jimmerson told 
a Quaker delegation he could not understand how 


can close 


so many people have the “only right way.” '° 
\Vhite man’s continuing arrogant behavior to 


ward these people has not stimulated the accept- 


aa Sf Je Se ba: 

15 Parker, Ely S., Composition, Nov. 18, 
Coll., Amer. Philos. Sox 
of the 


1845, Parker 
Thos attachment to the 
Ancestors” and this “love of life” is reported as a 
“great obstacle to conversion” by Father Bruyas (1668 
69), Jk 52: 147. Failure to observe 
cause the death of a sick person 
“returned miserably to her idolatry 
to save her daughter's life.” 

16 Elkinton, Joseph, Notes taken from an account kept 
by John Carter of a visit to the Indians of New York 
State, Nov MSS. Friends Yearly Meeting, Phila., 
Cat. NC4 


“way 


these ways might 
\ female convert 
through the desire 


1876, 
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ance of Christianity. Attendance in the long- 
house, a common language, common spiritual ties, 
and truly Indian ceremonies on the other hand, 
bind the Iroquois. It is for this reason that all 
Seneca believers and many Christians resent the 
labels “pagan” or “heathen.” They attribute these 
appelations to the uncompromising, uncharitable 
and truculent assumptions of whites first 
“took our lands” and now want to “destroy our 
beliefs.” The whites, they say, “refuse to admit 
there is any God but a White God,” or “White 
man has created God in his own image.” 


who 


II. THE ROLE AND IMPORTANCE OF DREAMS 


The Iroquois never engaged in formal efforts 
to prove the existence of God(s) ; all life and the 
universe itself were interpreted as stemming di- 
rectly from the spirit forces which dominated. 
Man accepted his covenant with the spirit forces 
as inevitable. Anything he achieved was there- 
fore the result of God's (the gods’) beneficence. 
Iroquois religious ceremonials were, therefore, 
conceived and designed as evidence of man’s ac- 
ceptance of this dependent role in the universe. 
Man paid his homage to the many spirit forces in 
order to assure their continued beneficence and 
protection. 

Spirit forces could be, and were in fact, seen 
in dreams. Likewise, important decisions, beliefs, 
and medicines could originate from dreams in 
which instructions were given by a spirit or his 
messengers. New social values have resulted from 
these dreams and these, in turn, have caused or 
expedited timely and necessary social change. The 
credence placed on dreams, has, therefore, been 
an important element in Iroquois social relation- 
ships. moments in 


Iroquois history played a focal role and has con- 


The dream has, at crucial 


tributed to the survival of the Iroquois as a dis- 
tinct people. 

In view of this fact, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the revulsion of missionaries toward what 
they termed a religion based on the dream. Their 
very abhorrence underscores the importance and 
the role of dreams in_ typical 
munities.! 


Iroquoian = com- 
Having failed to understand and see the totality 
of Iroquois religion, most missionaries failed to 


1J.R. 10: 165-175 passim is a 


Huron and other neighbors shared with the 


good example The 
Confederates 


beliefs in and practices surrounding dreams 
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understand the role of dreams.* This failure 1s 
evident in the jumbled nature of their accounts. 
Father Millet (1670) for example, first insists 
that the dream was the Indian’s most important 
divinity, and then states that Iroquois neither wor- 
ship nor offer sacrifices to the dreams. They, he 
fulfill 
De- 
spite these conflicting statements, there is value 
in Millet’s report. stated, differ- 
ent degrees ot acceptance and belief in dreams 
among the Five Nations Iroquois. The 
most themselves 
guilty of great crimes if they failed to observe a 
single dream. 


said, merely believe that if they did not 
their dreams, great misfortunes would result. 


There were, he 


Seneca 


were orthodox and. considered 
The women (apparently in all na- 
tions) were more diligent and scrupulous in their 
than 


observance men. 


Some of the missionary attitudes regarding the 


role of dreams were an outgrowth of failure to 


secure converts in number. The Indians met the 
stern moral admonitions with replies illogical to 
the western mind, but nonetheless effective argu- 
ments in favor of their religious status quo. In 
the abandonment of the beliefs and teachings of 
eventual destruc- 


being | 


- il © 


his fathers, the Indian saw the 


could 


tion ot the dian ads a 


Historically the missionary who 
tolerance and 


around 
guessing courted 
Jesuit account 
mers approached the priests and refused 


heir dre ms had beet When the 


with 


acceptance: 
function of dream 


For example, m_ the 


guessed 

the Fathers ‘collided 
vere otten 
“avoid the riot 


t 


native 
disastrous One 
mstance the 
/ For discussi oO 
Frank G., \Jidwinter 
of Pa. Press, 194° 
ctt, Their use in specific cere 
nonials 4 letailed in) Speck’s: How the Dew 
society of ' cured Ga he da 
which is at account of a curing ceremony based 
on a dream e veer an 22 
W N:, oth ; ag ance for Ga hé 
60-64 


Sper k, 


use, Univ 


Eagle 
Seneca gowa, 


a9 59: tlso | enton, 


Another Jesu 
murder, not to 
wr such a refusal mig! 
stripped of 
of retribution; for 
1 Way \ restored to them unless 
they themselves dream or pretend to dream of th 
thing. But they are in general too scrupulous to employ 
simulation which would in their opinion cause al 


1 all 
s Yet there are 


themselves 
whatever 
| neve; be 


same 


sorts 


of misfortun some wl 


it 
cer to } wich th re] hr ] 
crupies and enrich themseives Va shrewd 
deception.” hid. 42: 167 
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se 


prove” by citing, as he did at Onondaga (1056), 
the tragedy of the Hurons who on “the moment 
... [they] received the Faith and abandoned 
their dreams, their ruin began, and their whole 
country has since been declining to its tinal de- 
struction, .’4* Clearly, the beauties of a Chris- 
tian life in the hereafter lost much of its appeal 
in the face of this timely argument, 

The missionaries were at a marked disadvan- 
Most often they were present by sufferance 
frequently uninvited and usually unwanted. 
\What effective reply could they have made to their 
reluctant hosts when told that, since the Indians 


tage. 


only 


did not disturb the priests’ prayers, “they refused 
to suffer any opposition to their ceremonies “e 
and beliefs, including those associated with dreams. 
\ measure of their failure to win complete con- 
verts be taken from the statement to the 
urope that even the 
enlightened (presumably the converts) .. . see 


clearly the 


may 
Jesuit General in “more 
greater part of these dreams are in 
vented yet they do not cease to act upon occasion, 
as if they believed them true.” 

In those villages where the people were induced 
method 


The 


dreams, the 
used was identical with the political council, 
resultant agreement, too, with the 
political covenant. Thus the religious council 
described by Father Bruyas (1669-1670) has all 


to renounce their beliefs in 


was identical 


the ingredients (including the condolence rites ) 
of a political council. In this instance the Oneida 
gave the wampum as a record of their promise 
to give up their belief in dreams and other cere- 
monials.” This wampum also bound the Oneida 
to the Jesuits as brothers and presumably pledged 
them to defend the new brothers in their pursuit 
of converts. 

When failed to influ- 
ential person, they attempted to secure personal 
agreements. 


missionaries convert an 
These agreements resemble the pri- 
vate pacts made between white politicians and In- 
dian speakers, chiefs, etc. The major signiticance 
seems to lie in the apparent willingness of the mis- 
sionary to settle for silence of the chief who would 
not acquiesce to conversion. The use of the chief 
a8 2 ‘speaker” for the nussionary, in many cases, 
was deemed better 


was not possible—his silence 


than his active disagreement. In these instances 
wampum was personal—it became the property of 


the recipient and it had neither social nor religious 


4 Thid. 42: 13 
bid. §2: 1 
Ibid. 54: 97, 


) 
53 
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significance, for it failed to bind the village to do 
anything.’ 

The dream or vision was sought after by every 
[roquois boy during his adolescence. During the 
period of quest, the youth lived alone in the forest. 
He subjected himself to fasting, extremes of 
weather, and physical exertion to prove himself 
a fit Iroquois warrior. It was during this with- 
drawal from normal social intercourse that the 
youth sought a guardian spirit. The dreams 
which were induced by the physical rigors and 
the culture setting, were considered of special 
import. “ the mental images seen with the 
closed eyes were not fancies, but actual glimpses 
of the unseen world where dwell the generic types 
of all things and where all events that were to 
take place in the visible world were consulted and 
prefigured.” * 

Dream fulfillment was so important that the 
Seneca called special councils. to discuss dreams. 
Although we have no good description of these 
councils, we can conclude that they functioned 
like the usual civil and religious councils—in 
spirit, at least, they duplicated the political coun- 
cils and therefore stemmed from the condolence 
council.” 

The close association of the dream with wam- 
pum is seen in the origin stories of the Confed- 
eracy. In Hai-yent-watha (Hia- 
watha) crossed a lake whose shores were covered 
with white shells. 


one version 

(Hai-yent-watha had dreamed 
he would find wampum shells on these shores. ) 
There he gathered a string. This is the string 
he used to signify his position as messenger of 
This, some chroniclers believe, entitles 
Hai-yent-wa-tha to the distinction of having in- 
vented wampum.'° 


peace. 


Some say he dreamed of the 


* [bid. 54: 99, 101, 103. 


283, 2% 


Also thid. 51: 125; ibid. 58 
Father Pierron’s gift of wampum to a Mohawk 
man with the request that he cease invoking 
dreams and spirits for the cure of the sick and instead 
. make use of natural fr 
to curtail the individual’s social 
his ability to influence others. 
® Goldenweiser, A. A., On Iroquois work, Summary 
Report Geological Survey, Canada, Sessional paper 26: 
470; Fletcher, Alice C., Dreams and visions. In: Hand- 
book of American Indians (Hodge, F. W., ed.), Bur. 
Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 30 (1) : 400-401, 1911; Also Snyder- 
man, George S., Behind the tree of peace, Penna. Archeol. 
18: 47-48, 1948. @ 
9 Snyderman, George S., The functions of 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 98: 478-487, 1954. 
10 Converse, Harriet M., Myths and legends of the 
New York Iroquois, NV. Y. State Mus. Bull. 125: 139- 
140, 1908. Also Parker, Arthur C., The Constitution of 


medicine 


remedies ...” is an attempt 


powers and neutralize 


Wampum, 
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uses of wampum. 
folklore negligible as historical 
evidence; their real significance lies in the ac- 
ceptance of these types of beliefs today. Senecas 
attribute the discovery of wampum to Gon a wida 


The importance of these mor- 


sels of may be 


(Dekan a widah) who “first saw it in a dream,” 
and “even knew just where to look for it.” One 
informant, (the late Charlie Butler), said Gon a 
wida was told in his dream “just which lake had 
it and what to do with it.” The fact that, at that 
date, the Condolence Council might not yet have 
been devised, and that no function for wampum 
had been established, offers no barrier to the in- 
sistence on the dream as the cause of wampum’s 
discovery and function. 

In their explanations of one of Handsome 
Lake’s visions, several informants (Fannie Stev- 
ens, Charlie Butler, Sherman and Clara Redeye ) 
described how a messenger frem the Great Spirit 
told the Prophet to go to a large lake. The 
Prophet ‘saw the lake in his dream; it had plenty 
of white beads on its shores.” When he awoke 
he hastened to collect the beads for he knew that 
with these “men could better send his confessions 
to the Master of Life.” (This implies that the 
confessional preceded the use of wampum. ) 

Despite this obvious transference of the role 
of the founders of the League to Handsome Lake, 
the founder of the new religion and the telescoping 
of events and activities, this bit of folk history 


must not be dismissed lightly. It is, as the in- 


formants themselves say, evidence of the impor- 


tance and significance of dream fulfillment. Fur- 
ther, at dream fultillment and wampum 
directly to religion. Most Seneca say that the 
contemporary religion would disintegrate without 
wampum.'' This appears doubtful to me, for the 
Iroquois have always been able to find and adjust 
to substitutes. But for the present at least, there 
is no denying that wampum is essential for the 
practice of the Gai'wiio’. 


ties 


The switch of the role of Dekanawida to Hand- 
some Lake is of passing interest. It is a measure 


of the extent to which the Allegany Seneca have 


the Five Nations, V. VY. State Mus. Bull, 184: 23-24, 1916. 
In one story a flock of ducks alight on a lake. When 
they arise the lake becomes dry; its bed is covered with 
shells. From these Hai yent watha made wampum 
strings. Smith, Ermine, Myths of the Iroquois, dv. 
Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 2: 64, 1883. 
pum bird myths see thid., 78-79. 

11 Sherman Redeye asked, “What would have hap- 
pened to us Indians if Handsome Lake had not dreamed 
of wampum and showed us how to use it?” 


For other wam- 
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New Religion and endowed its 
social identity of the greatest 
The justifications for 


Dekanawida who represents the glorious past are 


accepted the 
founder with the 


figure in Iroquois history. 


now used to justify Handsome Lake, who in a 
moment of need and defeat, sought solutions to the 
problems ot his people. 

Individuals who dream about wampum are apt 
to follow closely the pattern of Handsome Lake’s 
| The 
in 1948 

Lake’s 
dreams, and sets up some of them as goals to be 


We 


dream, though with quite different results. 
following incident related by Lena Snow 
a 


repeats some of the details of Handsome 


every single believer. 


Mrs. 


pursued by excerpt 


the incident in Snow's words: 


I was attending the Six Nations Meetings in 
Canada in 1947 eht | dreamed I would meet 
t man who would show me where to find plenty of 
wampum eee when I was walking 
back to the lady’s house where I was staying after a 
day full of services and excitement, I met up with 
Jack Dowdy from \llegany) who told me he 
had met a fisherman who knew the bottom 
of which was covered with wampum beads. . . . Later 

located the fisherman, but never able to 


us to the creek and the 


(ine n 


le next day 


also 


a creek, 


he was 
wampum 
is more that 


There wistfulness and pathos in 


this pot of gold tale. Mrs. Snow went on to point 


out that the longhouse supply of wampum was 
sing, and that Sen 


decrea eca religion depended on 


wampum—"'so long as there was enough wampum, 
fear extinction.” Naturally, 


the individual responsible for the continuance of 


+} t 


the Seneca need not 
the longhouse would be placed on the pedestal 
of immortality. 

Most contemporary dreams about wampum con- 
cern 


( 
themselves with the original discovery of 
it] ; and [ 
plenishing a dwindling ly. Dreaming and 


the first beads, means of re- 

dream guessing, we have already said, is ancient. 

\Whether the about 
Sy 

great regularity, we 


itself was, 


ancients dreamed wampum 
But 


and is a means of com- 


cannot say. since 


dream 


There is 


visions in the 


Lake’s 
Parker 
written by 
undated. Handsome Lake's 
lec! Parker, Arthur C The Code of 
Handsome Lake, .V. } State Mus. Bull. 163, 1912. 
Some Allegany Seneca say that the dream message 
was repeated to Handsome Lake by the Almighty. ‘This 
people tell the 

Handsome 
same dream. The dream 


I ake be cause 1 ad 


1 


brief description of Handsome 
American Philosophical Society's 
Collection interesting fragment was 


Caroline arker and 


Vislor Is ¢ 


samc 
hy some story with Gonawida’s name 
Lake’s. They both had _ the 
repeated to Handsome 
fallen back on evil ways. Hand 


while others use 
; was 


rit Lake 


dream and was able to save them.” 
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municating personal and social values for sur- 
vival purposes, it is likely that dreams about wam- 
pum increased directly as wampum became more 
and more important in the culture of the people. 

Finally, the dream was, and still is believed to 
be the intermediary between man and the spirit 
forces. Iroquois prophets and visionaries received 
their call and their guidance during a vision or 
dream. Seneca say that one “listens to and talks 
with” spirits during a dream. Therefore, accept- 
ance of a vision is tantamount to the acceptance 
of divine word. Such statements as “he dreamed 
this, so it must be true,” 
every day,” express in everyday language the 
reason the Seneca so tenaciously hold to their 


and “dreams come true 


beliefs. 


IV. DEATH AND THE: HEREAFTER 


Most people view death with misgivings for 
they are uncertain of the fate of the departed and 
the living, must eventually 
face the same mysterious end. Some fear the 
spirits of the departed will return and set in 
tion all manner of .catastrophes. 


they dread that they, 


mo- 
Elaborate ex- 
planations, social and ceremonial mechanisms, are 
therefore developed to explain the mysteries of 
death, describe the beauties of life in the hereafter, 
provide solace for the survivors, and direct the 
activities and spirits of the dead towards ends and 
who are left behind. 
Preoccupation death, 
many aspects of .\merican 
Iroquois ' are an 


places away from those 


with therefore permeates 
Indian culture. The 
excellent illustration of this 
point. 

What happens after death is an important sub- 
ject for speculation among them. The Seneca on 


the Allegany reservation discuss “where does one 


go?” “do the good and evil share the same place: 


and a host of similar unanswerable questions. 
These questions they have enveloped (as we 
whites have) with folk tales and legends in place 
There is, for 


example, a story of the coming of death and the 


of the non-existent, objective data. 


constant struggle between good and evil, life and 
death. The spirit of evil or death wishes, the 
people say, to destroy or carry away all people. 
Ile can and may strike down any person at any 


moment.” 


1 Fenton, Wm. N., and Gertrude P. Kurath, Thx 
of the dead, or ghost dance at Six Nations Reserve, 
Canada, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 149: 139 et seq., 1951. 

2A similar legend is published in Parker, Arthur C., 
Seneca myths and folk tales, Pub. Buffalo Hist. S 27: 
92-93, 1923. 


feast 
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The Iroquoian shares with the white man the 
surety that their personal beliefs are the best. As 
early as 1637, for example, the Jesuit Fathers 
discuss an unrepentant Huron woman who pre- 
ferred the Indian heaven to white man’s.* This 
might be dismissed as a manifestation of primitive 
ethnocentrism were it not for the fact that this 
attitude still persists in a modified form. 

Early accounts of Iroquoian beliefs regarding 
death and the hereafter confuse these beliefs with 
attitudes torture. La Hontan,* as did 
many others, failed to see that captives were burnt 
or otherwise immolated as sacrifices or offerings 


toward 


to a spirit or god. Death and suffering were 
courted by victims because they had been brought 
up to believe that it was desirable. Bravery in the 
face of this kind of death was socially acceptable 
and was calculated to secure personal recognition 
in the present, as well as positive acceptance in 
the Promised Land. 

The Jesuits recorded some of the beliefs which 
many Seneca yet maintain. The soul, they noted, 
left the body of the person just before death, and 
might on occasion take the form of animals or 
objects seen in These might 
eventually make mischief if they wandered about 
the village, and prudence suggested that they be 
discouraged from lingering. At the announce- 
ment of a death the people “began to make noise 
with their feet and hands, while some beat with 
sticks the bark of their cabins to frighten the soul 
of the departed and drive it far away.” ° 


dreams.° souls 


The soul, in death, was believed to retain the 
same needs it had in life. Material objects were 
buried with the corpse so that the spirit would 
not be without them in his journey to the sky 
world. Weapons, food, clothing, implements, 
household effects, and even wampum served the 
same uses to the spirits as they did to the living. 
If these objects were not put into the grave, “the 
spirit might return to look for them, for it needs 
them. It might cause all kinds of trouble,” is 


the way the configuration was explained by Fannie 
Stevens. 


The wampum placed in these burials was per- 
wampum—it had neither ceremonial nor 
for, if it did, it would not 
with the individual. And, 


sonal 
political significance, 
have been interred 


3J.R. 13: 119. 

*La Hontan, Baron, New voyages to North America 
2: 20-21, Goodwin, Wootan, Manship, London, 1708. 

JR. 43: 291, 293; J.R. 58: 225. 

6 JR. 42: 137, 139. 
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judging from archaeological accounts, much of the 
grave wampum must have been used as personal 
jewelry, i.e. bracelets, necklaces, etc.’ 
Presumably, after the soul’s arrival in the after- 
What, we 
queried, became of the provisions, and material 
objects after the soul had taken up its final and 
permanent abode? Some informants seem never 
to have considered this a question to ponder over, 
while others said that since the body remained 
in the grave until it turned to dust, it is obvious 
that the “body” of the material object also re- 
mained in the grave. The essence or spirit of 
the object was transported together with the 
essence or spirit of the deceased, and somehow or 


world, all necessities were provided. 


other, the material object was “used up or lost” 
in the process. When the spirit of the deceased 
arrived in the sky world, all its wants were 
“provided for so it no longer has any need for 
Several informants 
said that what remained behind in the grave was 
an “empty shell’ with no essence. This appelation 
they applied to both the interred body and _ the 
material objects. 

The 


corpse is widespread. 


the objects” in the grave. 


custom of dressing and decorating the 
To a degree, it is still fol- 
lowed by the Allegany Seneca. Wampum which 
was formerly used in the shape of strings, belts, 
necklaces, etc. has not been placed in a coffin in 
recent years. In fact, very old people could not 
recall when it was, though several felt “it must 
have been so a long time ago.” Obviously, this 
had to be discontinued when 

became scarce and difficult to get. The 
could not indulge in a ceremony that would con- 
sume the small supply of wampum which was so 


custom wampum 


Seneca 


desperately needed by their other socio-religious 
ceremonies.” 

The most publicized and perhaps exotic cere- 
mony associated with death was the Feast of the 
Dead. In its most elaborate form, the ceremony 
was found among the Huron. The corpse, after 
being buried for some time, was exhumed and a 
feast was held in its behalf. Presents of wampum, 


* Beauchamp, W. M., The early religion of the Lroquois, 
Amer, Antiq. <> Oriental* Jour. 14: 346-347; Parker, 
\. C., The archeological history of New York, N. V 
State Mus. Bull. 235-236: 218; 237-238: 265-266. 

®It would be extremely interesting to know what 
specific justifications were used to support the cessation 
of this very old-custom. There is no documentation, and 
archaeological reports are not very helpful since ther« 
are strong sanctions against “digging among the 
of the Old Folks, especially the powerful chiefs.” 


graves 
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kettles, tobacco, etc., were strung on poles along 
sides of the The skeletons 
adorned with wampum, then placed in skin wrap- 


pings, and reburied in a communal grave with 


> 


both cabins. were 


utensils, wampum, and other personal objects. 
Presents of wampum were distributed to relatives 
and friends of the dead person to renew and 
strengthen ties and to cleanse them of any feelings 
which might hurt future relationships. 

Despite its utility, the least of the Dead under- 
lined the class distinctions present in Huron so- 
ciety. Indeed, Father Breboeuf (1636) said the 
notables “who had the administration and manage- 
ment of the feast took possession secretly of a 
considerable quantity ; the rest was cut into pieces 

. and ostentatiously thrown into the crowd... .” 
The feast also created a desire to keep up with the 
stand the expense 
Huron 


Jones’—the rich could while 


the more moderately situated struggled 


order not to appear less liberal than the 


thers. 

Present-day celebration of the Feast of the Dead 
by an Iroquoian community in Canada seems to 
have lost many of its original aspects. The corpse 
large 
The 
feast is primarily the prerogative of the women, 
communal 


is no longer exhumed; ostentatious and 
unounts of gifts are no longer distributed. 
and has one of several purposes: a 
memorial to all ancestral spirits; a private heal 


Ing 


ceremony to cure ghost sickness; and a re 
newal of a held at the Midwinter 
lestival. 

The Allegany Seneca now hold a feast ten days 
leceased has been buried. Healing and 
held at Allegany, 
Much of the 
ritual of the 


former cure 


after the « 
renewal ceremonies are also 
but are not discussed in this paper. 
this 
Condolence Council and the role of the 
moiety is most important, for both the feast and 


the burial are the responsibility of this opposite 


ritual of feast resembles the 


“side” or 


It ministers to the mourners, conducts 
the rituals, provides the watchers, grave diggers, 
housekeepers, cooks, preachers, and messengers 


moiety. 


to notify the people. 
The feast, 
main purposes : 


according to Deardorff, has four 
(1) to send the spirit of the de- 
ceased on its way, and if necessary to instruct it 
where to go and how to behave on the way (it 
had been hanging around the settlement during 


the ten-day period) ; (2) to comfort the bereaved 
J.R. 10: 265-305 passim. 


Fenton and Kurath, Joc. cit., 145; also Speck, 1949: 


120-122 
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so that they may be released and be happy again; 
(3) to distribute the deceased’s property; and (4) 
to thank the other side for helping in time of 
need." 

Qn the tenth or last day of the mourning period 
the feast is held. A speech is made by a relative 
of the deceased wherein all the family members 
are reminded they must act as their ancestors 
once did. This occasion recalls family and folk 
history and reemphasizes Indian beliefs and prac- 
tices. The speaker now distributes the property 
of the deceased. 

Originally, much of the property was distrib- 
uted according to the dictates of the Condolence 
Council—to the other side or opposite moiety. 
Today, the other side “is not forgotten” but the 
general and sometimes acute economic need of 
many Allegany Seneca seems to have softened the 
old procedure. Oscar Nephew, Ed Curry, Tor- 
rence Clark, and Sherman Redeye said that the 
personal property is usually allotted according to 
the wishes of the deceased, if they are known. 
property 

with the 
standing that something will be set aside for the 
“other side.” The setting aside of the property 
for the other under these circumstances 
means that the other side is never completely for- 
gotten. The Seneca insist that there has never 
been an instance when the opposite moiety was 
forgotten. 

Why does the oppsite side perform all the rites 

sometimes at a considerable financial cost, and 


Usually, therefore, personal goes to 


wives, children, brothers, ete., under- 


side 


always at an emotional expense?Here a_ blind 
belief in economic determinism or Freudian psy- 
chology is of no help. Actually the answer is 
the Creator dictates that the clans in the 
opposite moiety “come and take good Care and 


sunple 


{not| expect to receive payment for helping. 
Because everytime [a person does this he 
gets] a good credit to our Creator. a 
This type of attitude typifies the Seneca pat- 
tern of communal living. The ten-day feast as 
conducted today, therefore, serves to release the 
bereaved of many of their anxieties—they know 
that there is a constituted method for helping in 
time of need. They need not worry about who 
will help them in their time of extreme need, or 
take care of the So, if no 
payment is expected or given for services ren- 
dered, how is one to behave when the property 


who will expenses. 


1! Deardorff, M. H., Unpublished field notes. 
12 Clayton White to M. H. Deardorff, May 22, 1942. 
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is distributed? Clayton White that the 
person making the distribution merely 
“here are the thing(s) that belong(ed) to our 
Relative Now we 
and 


says 


says 


who pass(ed) away. 

decide(d) that you shall 
(them). ia 

Land and other tangible property which a man 
inherited returns to the mother or sister of the 
man. She (the mother or sister) can decide who 
gets it. Li she wishes, this property goes to the 
man’s wife or children, or she can let them use 
it with the understanding that it will be returned 
when she (the mother or sister) wants or needs 
it. The latter alternative is usually followed by 
the adherents of Handsome Lake.” '' By these 
rules, wampum would be distributed as follows: 
if it had been acquired from the maternal family, 
it would revert; if it had been acquired by the 
man directly, it would go to his wife and children, 
or to anyone else he designated. His wife could 
give some or all of it away to the other moiety 
for helping during the period of mourning and 
for providing the ten-day feast. The maternal 
family could do likewise. 

Proper distribution of property, therefore, re- 
quires an exact knowledge regarding the owner- 
ship. 


have have 


use 


Possession does not always mean owner- 
ship. Sherman Redeye related an instance of 
an individual who “‘lefit’’ some of the longhouse 
ceremonial strings to a friend when he died. The 
friend, when “he learned that the wampums be- 
longed to the Longhouse said he did not have the 
right to inherit them, and they went right back 
to where they belonged—the Longhouse.”’ 
Today, no wampum is used in the ten-day feast 
at Allegany, “even when each side speaks to the 
other.” The words remain though the strings 
have not been used during the lifetime of any 
of my informants.. The procedure and the words 
the Condo- 


resemble the words and methods of 


lence Council.' 


13 Ibid. 

14 Christian will their property “pretty 
like the whites.” Those who die intestate their 
property distributed to their spouse and children. The 
female line “has nothing to do with it” according to 
Oscar Nephew. 

15 The late Chauncey Johnny John claimed to have 
seen Wampum used in the Ten Day Ceremony in Canada. 
He showed me strings of glass wampum which he said 
was the same as the wampum used in Canada. These 
were replicas of Condolence Council wampum and it is 
likely that Chauncey was confusing the two ceremonies. 
He was too infirm really to discuss either ceremony. 
The Canadian ceremony is described in detail in Fenton 
and Kurath, /oc. cit., 147-160. 


Seneca much 


have 


WAMPUM IN TROQUOIS RELIGION 


We have already noted that the Iroquois origi- 
nally had no clear concepts of the devil and hell. 
Sins were immediately punished on earth by mis- 
fortune, disease, accident, etc.‘ As the Iroquois 
became acculturated, they developed the concepts 
of a fate crueler than death, or more terrible than 
hell. The soul of the unredeemed was doomed to 
wander aimlessly forever—it had “no place to 
go.” Suicides, for example, are those persons 
who violate the commandment that the Almighty 
has allotted each person a specific time on earth. 
Since no one has the right or power to shorten 
his own time on earth, the 
cannot reach the promised land and must ain- 
lessly and hopelessly wander." 


souls of suicides 


This concept of the lost soul is socially useful. 
It is an excellent prop for the Handsome Lake 
religion. ‘There are, today, at \llegany, families 
with one or more members who are Christians. 
At funerals, in these cases, the services are divided 
between a Christian clergyman, and a Hand- 
some Lake preacher. The concept of the “lost 
soul” here becomes the subject of a funeral sermon 
aimed at bringing the Indians back to the fold 
of their fathers. The late Henry Redeye, a 
thoroughgoing traditionalist, insisted that the 
practice of using Christian clergymen condemned 
the soul to eternal wandering for it could not 
decide “which direction to take.” The Longhouse 
preacher indicated one path, while the Christian 
pointed to another. The soul never 
this dilemma. .\t the funeral of Chesley Snow, 
Henry included the following: It is of no 
use to have two preachers. Poor Chesley will 
He will be all mixed up. 
There are two roads, The missionary directs one, 
[ another. He can’t go on both. Chesley stays 
in the middle and not know 
I did the best I could.” 1° 
Since Handsome Lake, the Seneca believe that 


overcomes 


not know where to go. 


does where he 


goes. 


most unrepentant sinners go directly to the land 


of the “Evil Minded One” or the “Great Tor- 


mentor.” This is a cold and barren country with 
little game and no weapons to take what game 
there is. The condemned, gnawed by constant 
hunger and wracked by all manner of pain and 

16 The opinions of George Croghan on the American 
Indians, Pa. Mag. Hist..& Biog. 71: 158-159, 1947. 

17 Fenton, W. N., Iroquois suicide: a study of the 
stability of a culture pattern, Bur. Amer. Ethnol, Bull, 
128 (14): 89, 1941. 

18 Fenton, W. N., Tw’ Yendagon’ (Woodeater) takes 
the heavenly path, Amer. Indian 3 (3): 11-15, 1945. 
Emphasis in text. 
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discomiort, is constantly supervised by the “Evil 
()ne” who seizes every opportunity to harass and 
distress him.’® When questioned regarding this 
tinal resting place, the Seneca insist it is not re- 
ated in any way to white man’s hell. 

(ne type of sinner, the land seller, is considered 
Land 
Indian 


hy the Seneca as the most heinous offender. 


selling is a sin 


$ which is reviled because 
lands have diminished to a point where any further 
sale or alienation could mean the end of the group. 
this thought may well have motivated Iflandsome 
lake to condemn sellers of land like Red Jacket 
to a special hell wherein the great orator was con- 
demned constantly to move earth from one point 
to another. 

\Vhat of the soul of the good man? Here again 
Many say that the 
soul of the righteous man travels west to a land 


there are differences of opinion. 


here game is fat, where fruits, herbs, maize, and 
vegetables grow in profusion. Strawberries grow 
and soul 
until it arrives in the land where “no one grows 


Id.” Here the soul rests and is waited on by 


1 


plentifully along the road sustain the 


consists of a continuous 


} aa aiek ] a + ++ 
eautiful maidens. Life 
, 1 


und of feasts and dances. Real believers simply 
And 
will admit they are unrepentant 
from 
als recovering from a near fatal malady 

“| almost tasted the or “TIT could 
il th difficult to 
The 

matter to be 


and his 


vy will go to this land of plenty. 
many 
hears such 


olten 


Statements 
strawberries” 
is indeed 


a repentant and 


e strawberries.” It 
who 1s who is not. 


neca themselves, say this is a 


ided between the individual maker. 


The paradise described above is typically male. 
lt approximates the male role and position espe 
cially prior to the acceptance of Handsome Lake's 

essage, Female informants, like Lena 

nd Clara Redeye, do not deny this blissful Ar 
cadia to the menfolk, but point out that though the 


Snow 


men “do not do much more than sing and dance 
nd “need to be waited on,” the women provide 


he wherewithal, “arrange the doings” and “keep 


hem going.” This has always been typically 


lroquotan—all the ceremonies, including those 


ving to do with death depend in large measure 
m the interest and activity of the women, espe- 
lly the old matrons. 
Allison, William, 

2: 6-7, 1809. 
20 Parker, Arthur C., The 


» 1 \ \ 
Prophet, \ ? 


MSS Diaries, Haverford College 


Lake, the 
163: 68, 1913 


code of Handsome 


Seneca Vus. Bull 
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female assistants are the mainsprings of all cere- 
monial activities. This is their position, role and 
function on earth, and these they merely transfer 
to the promised land. 


PRAYER AND SACRIFICE 


The Seneca use prayer to communicate their 
reliance on, and their belief in, the supernatural. 
The ritual of sacrifice is employed to inform the 
supernatural forces of their reliance, beliei and 
awe. Prayer and sacrifice are, in fact, so closely 
associated that some Seneca talk of prayer as an 
“offering.” Since man, they believe, is part of a 
huge scheme in which each part is bound together 
to form the universe, prayer and sacrifice together 
seal the bond between man and the spirit forces. 

Viewed as one, therefore, the act of prayer 
and sacrifice is an offering to the spirit forces. It 
is an outward expression of man’s acceptance of 
the sovereignty of the deity (ies )—it expresses his 
fealty and dependence; promotes direct com- 
munion with, and communication to the deity (ies) 
for man “talks directly with the spirits as he 
meditates? on such matters as creation and the 
hereafter.’ 

Rarely 
anything. 


does the true believer ask or beg for 
His devotions are tendered for favors 
already received, for he knows that the power 
of the Maker and the many spirit forces prede- 
He accepts gra- 
ciously and willingly his fate and finds security 
in the certainty that he is being watched over 
and protected during the days allotted him on 
earth. Many prayers are called “Thanking Pray- 
ers’ or merely “Thankings.”” Typically, the 
Seneca offers thanks to the Almighty on arising; 
he repeats brief prayers of thanks for other bless- 


termines and guides all events. 


ings throughout the day as he is being exposed 
to the power and influences of the great multi- 
tude and variety of spiritual beings. At night, 

1 When the late Frank G. Speck was cured, the speaker 
asked the assembled to “unite their thoughts upon the 
appeal to be made to Dew Eagle to benefit the patient 
in response to the offering of tobacco, the feast, and the 
carrying out of the titles in accordance with traditional 
practice among longhouse people. He then entered into 
the recitation of the formal invocation (Ganényonk) to 
the spirits above and on the earth giving thanks to all 
things left on the earth by the Creator, for the blessings 
of life, health and sustenance, with which all ceremonial 
meetings of the Longhouse 
Speck, Frank G., How the Dew 
Allegany Seneca cured Gahéhdagowa, Primitive 
47-48, 1949 


” 


opened. . . 
Eagle Society of the 
Van 22: 


worshippers 
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on retiring, he prays again in gratitude for hav- 
ing been “allowed to live through the day” without 
So the day ends as it began, with a 
consciousness that man is but a tiny part of a 
vast universe, and an acknowledgment that man 
owes everything, including his life, to his Creator 
and the other spirit forces.* These attitudes and 
this configuration of prayer and sacrifice ante- 
dates white man’s arrival on this continent. 
These basic attitudes have made many Iroquois 
able to see and understand alien religions much 
better than his “civilized” white neighbors. The 
records show that the Iroquois listened to mission- 


accident. 


aries and saw differences and similarities between 
Christian teachings and their own. So long as 
the white man practiced what he taught, and did 
not use his religion to cheat, defeat and defraud 
the Indian, there was little friction. One author 
marveled at this tolerance, and stated that the 
missionaries’ difficulties stemmed from their ignor- 
ance of the Indian’s real belief, zeal to destroy 
Indian belief, and the political aspects of the 
missions themselves.% 

Faith in the benign attitude of the spirit forces 
was no religious abstraction isolated from every- 
day life. It is even evident in diplomacy as seen 
in Cornplanter’s letter dated October 15, 1799, 
from Canandaigua. The chief thanked the Great 
Spirit for protecting the Quakers and _ bringing 
them to the Council which resulted in peace. He 
also said that the Great Spirit would protect 
Henry Simmons (a Quaker missionary) during 
his journey home to Philadelphia by spreading 
“over him a curtain of safety.”* Note that the 
initial sacrificial prayer was for a favor already 
The final 
dent a real believer could be in his knowledge 
that the Almighty would protect the righteous. 

Tobacco still remains the most universally 
used object for sacrificial purposes. As a “‘spe- 
cial gift from the Maker” it wafts the prayers of 
thanks directly to the Maker, the spirits of plants 
and cure, and to the 


received, statement shows how confi- 


which sustain or 


animals 

2 This is why such 

prayed except during 

by Rev. Henry 

tact. 
> Baron La Hontan, loc. cit. 

‘Friends Yearly Meeting for Philadelphia, etc., Dept. 
of Records, Box 1. A microfilm of these documents is 
in the Library of the Amer. Philos. Soc. For summary 
description see S., Manuscript col- 


remarks as the Iroquois rarely 
times of “publick calamity 
3arclay, N. Y. Hist. Coll. 67: 283, have 


no basis i 


Snyderman, George S., 
lections of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 
pertaining to the American Indian, Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 106: 613-620, 1958. 
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forces which protect, defend, and restrain. For 
these ceremonial, whether in the 
longhouse or whether associated with medicine 
societies, begin with the gonényonk ® —a lengthy 
prayer in which the Master of All Things, and 
spirit thanked. The individual 
offering the prayer drops “real Indian tobacco, 
not store stuff” into the fire as he calls off the 
name of each spirit force. The smoke of the 
burning tobacco carries the thanks directly to 
the spirit(s). 

The 


reasons all 


each force is 


insist that tobacco is more than 
an offering. It is a universal and potent medi- 
cine with power to heal wounds and hurts to 
the “body, heart and head.” Old folks at Allegany 
say that since man can never be sure he has not 
offended one or more of the ubiquitous forces 


Seneca 


“tobacco may be offered by anyone, anytime, any- 
place” as a fulfillment of a timeless obligation, as 
a way of renewing the covenant with the spirit 
forces, and as a method of healing any breeches 
which threaten to destroy man’s relationships with 
the spirit forces. How similar this belief is to 
the beliefs underlying the Condolence Council! 
Perhaps these are the reasons the Allegany 
Seneca do not feel impelled to engage in efforts 
Certainly, they 
do not wait for a ceremony or an official service 
to pay homage; they do not need a special inter- 
mediary ; they have no lofty edifices. Each indi- 
vidual is responsible for his own relationships 
with his Creator and the spirits. Specifically he 
gives thanks for being allowed to see trees, flowers, 
etc., or hear the birds, or feel the rain, or breathe 
He asks 


permission to take the corporeal embodiments 


to prove the existence of God(s). 


the air, or taste the cold spring water. 


of deer, fish, and corn from the spirits of the 
And after he has 
taken them he gives thanks for being allowed to 
use them. This is the sole way to make certain 
that the bond between the spirit(s) and man is 


specific animal, fish, plant, ete. 


strong. 

Note that the Seneca always “gives” something. 
He does not pay materially, for ‘‘these blessings 
But man must 
show his obligation and thanks to the spirit. Tor- 

g an anks to the spirit. or 


are put there for men to enjoy.” 


rence Clark says that “it is what is in your heart 
that counts—not what is in your pocketbook.” 


> Some linguists say the word Gonoényonk means “to 


rejoice in.” My informants at Allegany translate it as 
“to give thanks for.” Torrence Clark said the word 
could be translated in if one i 
thanks for 


as to rejoice In rejoices in 


giving 
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The “poor man with no tobacco to sacrifice offers 
his prayer with the knowledge that the prayer 
itself is enough. He would have offered tobacco 
had it, but since he does not, the Creator 
understands.” The Creator and the spirit(s), 
therefore, “make no distinction between the poor 
and the rich.” The poor man, according to the 
late Sherman Redeye, 
his prayer is his sacrifice too.” 
both his 


if he 


“gives only of himself— 
It is, he added, 
and his benediction, for he 
harvest, hunt, and fish 


conscience, since he has done the right thing. 
1 


invocation 
with a clear 


His 


can plant, 


eart is full of good and he has fulfilled his ob- 


ligations even though he has no tobacco.” ® 


White man has made much of the Iroquoian 
The 
the everyday 
event that seventeenth-century chroniclers would 
have us believe. 


practices associated with human _ sacrifice. 
practice was, however, not quite 


Most captives were adopted, if 
for political ones. Hf 
the Iroquois had not practiced wholesale adop- 


not for humane reasons, 
tion and real integration, they would soon have 
ceased to exist. Torture and sacrifice were usually 
reserved for the disabled (who would be habili- 
and special personalities who would be poor 
risks as adoptees, and therefore could not be used 
as examples of Iroquois political might. 


ties 


Victims bore all manners of cruel tortures with 
a stolidity which amazes, and a joy which aston- 
ishes. Before the ultimate sacrifice, the victim 
with “rarest feathers and the 
beautiful wampum” and led through the village 
for all to see. 


was decked most 
Customarily, the captive sang his 
personal chant as he was being tortured. This 
song, despite the emphasis on brave exploits, was 
a “thanking” a brave 
So, the victim used the song 


offering for the ultimate 
and glorious death. 
to stimulate the captors to inflict even more pain- 
ful ordeals. Thus the victims anesthetized their 
feelings, for the tortures and the 
favors received from the spirits. 
this 


immolation were 
The gruesome 


accounts are, in sense, records of the cul- 


>This is a composite of data tr 
Redeye, Fannie Stevens, 
Sadye Butler, Lindsay 

Myrtle Crouse. A 
of William 


head of the 


mm Sherman and Clara 
Charlie and 
Torrence Clark and 
statement in the manuscript diaries 
Allison at Haveriord College notes that the 
family addresses the Great Spirit and gives 
thanks on behalf of himself and his family. Most often 
he offered tl Present-day Allegany 
Seneca insist that anyone, 
status, can and should offer 
necessary—¢certainly not just in the 
fact the duty of parents, 
teach the 


Geneva Jones, 


Dowdy, 


anks in the evening. 
however, regardless of sex, 
thanks as often as 
evening. It is in 
grandparents, elders to 


ceremonial and 


age, or 


and 


young prayers, dances, 


songs. 
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intent to sacrifice 

not mere records of 

bravery, cruelty, sadism, and masochism. 

The fact that the inflictors of the torture and 
death exhibited nor guilt 
irritated European observers more than the actual 
acts. The observers seem to have been unable 
to understand the Indian way—he was merely 
to the spirits. The Iroquois 
deemed human life as most valuable, but reasoned 
that a a life in the huge scheme of 
the universe was a recognition that man himself 
rom this point of view, 
theories dependent on “love of pain” or “pleasure 
derived from inflicting pain or death” are of 
import. Knowles’ failure to under- 
stand this in his otherwise excellent study would 
seem to mar his significant findings. 

The spectacular and widely described 
Iroquois sacrifice is known as the “White Dog 
Ceremony.” 


turally created desire and 


oneself to the spirit forces— 


neither compassion 


making a sacrifice 
sacrifice of 


was insignificant. 


secondary 


most 


\s originally conceived, this rite 
aimed at reviving life on earth by supplying 
Teharonhiawagon with the object which this di- 
vinity beheld in his dream. The God, in turn, 
secured man’s well-being by renewing the plants 
There 
was not atonement of sin as a result of this sacri- 


and animals necessary for man’s welfare. 


fice, although there seems to have been an under- 
standing that the sacrifice was to be 


“good men.” 


made by 
The sacrifice was symbolic of man’s 
fulfillment of an ancient covenant.” 

Halliday Jackson’s description of the rite among 
the Cornplanter near the end of the 
eighteenth century is especially significant be- 
cause it the the sacrifice and 

The rite described was part 
Kestival, After several days 
of celebration, the people assembled around a 


Seneca 


notes purpose of 


of the Midwinter 
wooden image near the council house and sacri- 
ticed the dog “tirst decorating him with strings 
of wampum, fine ribands, and some paintings ; 
and after hanging him on the image, burn him 

e kindled near him for the pur- 
On some extraordinary occasions they eat 


to ashes, on a fir 


pose. 


‘Knowles, Nathaniel, The torture of captives by the 
Indians of eastern North America, Pro¢ Philos. 
Soc. 82: 151-225, 1940. Examples of human sacrifice 
are in. J.R. 54:27 «33: 37:39: 219, 221): 42: 177. 

> Hewitt, J. N. B., White dog sacrifice. Jn: Hodge, 
F. W. (ed.), Bur. Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 30 (2): 939 
944; Fenton, 1936: 11-12; Fenton (Ed.), Samuel P. 
Crowell, Rites of the aborigines, Northwest Ohto Ouart. 
16: 161, 1944; Converse, Harriet M., The 
year ceremony and other Indian customs, 
7 (1): 75-78, Mus. Amer. Indian, 1930 


Amer. 


Seneca 
Indias 


new 


Notes 
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the flesh of the dog 
preterréed.)..:....” 

While the dog burned, the people danced about 
it throwing tobacco into the fire. 


& a white dog is always 


... During the ascension of the smoke a_ chief 
whom they call a minister & who appears to have the 
command & superintendence of this ceremony ad- 
dressed the Great Spirit in a speech, the purport of 
which is an acknowledgement for favours received, 
thanks for preservation in times past, and imploring 
his continued care and protection. 


The preacher or ceremonial leader then addressed 
the communicants, pointing out some of the evils 
to avoid. Despite the noise, dancing, and the use 
of the “idol,” Jackson recognized the real solem- 
nity of the occasion. He felt that the cere- 
mony was mainly motivated by sincere religious 
principles.® 

Other Seneca bands used an altar upon which 
the white dog was sacrificed. The Cattaraugus 
Seneca, for example, in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, first hung the dog from a pole 
about twenty feet from the ground, but burned 
the dog on a wooden altar outside the longhouse. 
\ prayer was addressed to Ha wen ni vu, the 
Mother Earth, the rivers, herbs, plants, hushes, 
winds, thunder, stars—in short to the 
entire pantheon.'® 

The small belts and strings of wampum placed 
on the necks of the sacrificial dogs were more 
than decorative objects. They were, in fact, im- 
portant parts of the sacrifice and were not re- 
moved when the torch was applied to the pyre. 
These beads symbolized the renewal of the un- 
breakable chain which bound the worshipers to 
the deities. Wampum, in this case, personalized 
an already existing relationship in which man 


moon, 


9 Jackson, Halliday, Sketch of the manners, customs, 
religion, and government of Seneca Indians in 1800, 25- 


26, Phlia. and N. Y., Marcus T. Gould & I. I. Hoopes, 
1830. The use of an “image” or “idol” seems to have 
been restricted to this band of Seneca. Allison describes 
the fate of the image. It “fell down” in 1802. A 
council was held to determine what to do with it and 
Henry O’Beal, Cornplanter’s son who had the benefit 
of a Christian education, “undertook to throw it into 
the River, the ‘Council first consenting that he should 
do it if he would take upon himself and be answerable 
for any Judgment which might follow... .” Henry 
agreed and the idol finally floated down the Allegany 
and lodged on an island about eleven miles from the 
Seneca village. Allison, Joc. cit. 2: 11 et seq. See also 
Deardorff, 1951: 86-87. 

10 Caswell, Harriet S., Our life among the Iroquois, 
219-220, Boston, Congregational Sunday School & Pub- 
lishing Society, 1892. 
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pledged his acceptance of the supernatural be- 
ing(s). The bond thus created was eternal, but 
periodically man was impelled to renew it. -\ 
parallel interpretation of the ceremony holds that 
the sacrificial dog fulfills Teharonhiawagon’s 
dream wishes, the tobacco carries man’s accom- 
panying prayers, and the wampum signifies the 
people’s sincerity. Both interpretations seem cor- 
rect to the writer. 

White man condemned the White Dog sacri- 
tice as being barbaric and inhuman. 
Lake, the Seneca Prophet, opposed the ceremony 
because he thought it would hinder the acceptance 
of his teachings, and because the practice would 
give the whites another excuse tor interfering 
with the Indians. In 1806 Handsome Lake tor- 
bade the sacrifice “by divine authority” and com- 
manded his followers to kill deer or other 
’ and offer it to the .\lmighty.*! The 
Prophet failed to suppress the ceremony com- 
pletely. Its practice in Canada, at least, continued 
into the twentieth century. The late Frank G. 
Speck witnessed it on the Six Nations Reserve 
in Canada in the 1930’s.‘%° In the United States, 
the ceremony was gradually abandoned sometime 


I Jandsume 


game 


before the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Thus the Presbytery of Buffalo could report tri- 
umphantly in 1889 that there “had been no sacri- 
fice of White Dogs . for the last 13 years and 
the superstitions are fast disappearing. . . .” ** 

There is no way of accurately dating the actual 
and complete '* discontinuance of the rite and one 
is tempted to agree with Speck that the disappear- 


11 Kirkland, Rev. Samuel, MSS Nov. 27, 
1806, Hamilton Coll. Lib., typescript courtesy M. H. 
Deardorff. Also Fenton, W. N., Tonawanda Longhouse 
ceremonies ninety years after Lewis Morgan, Bur. Amer. 
Ethnol. Bull. 128: 140-166, 1941. Morgan’s intense in- 
terest in the rite is seen in his suggestion to Ely Parker 
to get verbatim accounts from Jimmy Johnson. Morgan 
to Parker, Sept. 28, 1848, Parker Coll. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 

12 Speck (1949) 145-146. Parker (1912) gives a trans- 
lation of the prayer used in the rite, 85-94. The brief 
description of the ceremony in Parker’s biography of 
Red Jacket seems to disagree with other accounts. 
Parker appears to have included modifications resulting 
from the ceremony’s accommodation to the “New Re- 
ligion.” Parker, A. C., Red Jacket, 124-125, N. Y., 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1952. 

13 Report of ...a committee appointed to investigate 
charges made against the Indians of western New York, 
Salamanca, Presbytery of Buffalo, 1898. 

14 The Indian Moccasin for February, 1895, carries an 
undated version of the ceremony as seen by J. C 
“some time ago.” 


Diaries, 


starr 
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ance of the rite was also influenced by the scarcity 
of white dogs.’ 
Some 


( 1894) 


tried ’ substitutes. 


baskets 


tribes At Onondaga 
were used in place of 
Beauchamp’s description of the ceremony 
makes no mention of wampum and one 1s there- 
fore tempted to conclude that wampum was not 
available for use in a ceremony which would 
further reduce an already dwindling _ total. 
Whether the ceremonial was discontinued at On- 
ondaga because baskets were poor substitutes for 
white dogs, or because the old rite could not stand 
up to mounting new pressures, needs to be studied 
at Onondaga. As a matter of fact, the events 
leading up to the abandonment of the White Dog 
Sacrifice and the adjustments made by various 
Iroquois bands warrant further study because the 
cessation of this rite has made the fifth day of 
the Midwinter Festival the weakest day of the 
ceremonial.’ 


white 


dogs.' 


Other important rites which are still practiced, 
incorporate prayers of thanks. Each spring the 
\llegany Seneca go from house to house to get 
corn, bean, squash, and other seeds from each 
householder. [Even Christian Seneca participate. 
The people then assemble at the Longhouse where 
\Ibert Jones, the preacher, gives thanks to each 
spirit—he calls each plant spirit by name. If he 
forgets any, the moiety chiefs, who sit behind him, 
prompt him, No tobacco is offered during the 
prayers “because the person collecting the first 
iruit does this.” Instead, special dances serve as 
a sacrifice: ga non-gai-yon sa (Women’s Seed 
Dance) and (Great 
Dance )..* 


osto we’ gowa Feather 

It follows that the Seneca use songs and dances 
as vehicles for offering thanks and as actual sacri- 
The Feather Dance, noted above, is of- 
fered at the conclusion of every 


thanks 


tices, 
important cere- 
mony as 


for blessings received. The 


15 Alec General, Speck’s principal 


Cayuga informant 
this as the reason for the discontinuance 
rite at the Sour Springs Longhouse, loc. « 

16 Beauchamp, W. M., Onondaga notes, 
Folklore 30: 209-210, 1895. 

17 Fenton, 1936: 11. 

18 


gave 


Sherman and Clara Redeye said the Feather Dance 
group procession in which the old and 
the young participate. So important is the dance that 
it is “good and right that even the weak participate.’ 
The aged and infirm therefore walk around because they 
“cannot manage” the intricate and taxing dance steps. 
Babies are carried by old women so that “they 
give their thanks.” July 26, 1950. 


sa dance or 


too can 
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individual chant or adon wen’ is the property of 
the individual who sings it. Many of these chants 
are “nonesense” songs—the words seem meaning- 
less—but all are used to convey the thanks of 
the singer.’®° In former days these were the songs 
which the captives sang during their immolation, 
Today, they are sung in the Longhouse as part 
of the seasonal ceremonials. In these chants many 
singers seem to be challenging other singers to 
sing better, or as Sherman Kedeye put it “to see 
who gives thanks better.” Significantly, many 
informants translate adon wen’ as simply thanking. 

Some traditionalists, like Sherman Redeye, 
have faint recollections of the practices which are 
now virtually nonexistent. Single wampum beads, 
he told me, were thrown into waterfalls or deep 
places where there were fish. The first bead 
was an offering to the waterfalls “to thank them 
for sparing lives of boatmen” and to assure “future 
merciful treatment.” The second offering assured 
a continuing supply of fish by thanking the spirits 
of the fish. Man could therefore “to 
take fish and eat them.” 


continue 


Sherman Redeye and other Allegany informants 
knew little more about the use of wampum as 
a sacrifice. Time, the scarcity of wampum, 
changes wrought in their religion by Handsome 
Lake, and white contact, have erased even” the 
folk stories which describe the old sacriti€ial uses 
of wampum. 

Today, tobacco is dropped into “waterfalls and 
deep places.” The pact or covenant with the 
spirits “remains unchanged and is binding as long 
as man renews it.” The “Great Spirit and his 
helpers would,” says Sherman, “continue to grant 
favors as long as man’s heart is clean and good 
and he talks honestly.” So, despite the absence 
of actual wampum, its function, its meaning, and 
its metaphor still continue in prayer and sacrifice. 
The symbolic covenant chain created with the 
spirit forces is similar to the chain created after 
a Condolence Council. Prayers and_ sacrifice 
keep this chain bright and strong, and bind the 
Indian to the spirit forces which watch over and 


protect him. 


19 Differences in delivery of the chants are due in part 
to the variant ability of the individual singers and in 
part to interpretation. Seneca music is discussed in 
Fenton, W. N., Songs from the Iroquois Longhouse: 
Program notes for an album of American Indian music 
from the eastern woodlands, Smithsonian Institution, 


3691: 11 et seq., 1942. 
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VI. CONFESSION AND REPENTANCE OF SIN 


Metaphorically speaking, we may say that when 
white man uprooted the Tree of Peace which 
symbolized the League, he leit the brothers who 
lived beneath the tree badly shaken. What re- 
what ethics remained, were badly 
shaken too, and the Iroquois needed someone to 
lead them down more proper paths. They needed 
some way to achieve salvation in the future and 
security in the»present. 


ligion and 


Handsome Lake, more than any other single 
person, is responsible for saving his people from 
extinction. He did this by fusing elements from 
seemingly irreconcilable religions—the old 
and the new. Despite his innovations, he retained 
much of the substance and flavor of the old re- 
ligion as outlined and structured in the Consti- 
tution, [ven a cursory examination of the Con- 
stitution of the 


two 


League shows a close similarity 
1¢ commandments of the Prophet and 
those of Dekanawidah,’ the original Iroquois re- 
former. Handsome Lake’s Code then, in 
great measure, a restatement of the old, and no 
longer operating, civil code. Its acceptance, how- 
ever, was made more probable in those days of 
stress by the supernatural sanctions which the 
religious visionary embodied in his Code. Thus, 
old Indian ways were maintained, and thus rights 
and liberties which the founder Dekanawidah de- 
creed for every Iroquois in good standing, were 
reaffirmed. 


between ti 


Was 


The “New Religion” remained Indian and was 
a means of counterbalancing gloom and pessimism 
with strength in the present and hope for the 
future. For the righteous the Prophet held out 
a promise of unmolested happiness and_ plenty. 
This panacea, his iollowers felt, was bound to be 
true for it had been revealed in a series of visions 
Handsome Lake “saw everything” or 
was told everything by four messengers sent by 
the Creator.” 


in| which 
Visions clothed his religious body 
of law or commandments with a new and mighty 
supernatural power which, if the old religion had 
ever possessed, was long forgotten. And this new 
holiness, and this promise assured acceptance of 
the total message—it indicated the ways sinners 
could be redeemed. 

What were the sins which had undermined 
the structure of the League? 


Handsome Lake 


ennumerated them as abuse of women, indulgence 


| ive Na- 


t Parker, Arthur C., The constitution of the 


Vus. Bull. 184, 1916, passim 


HONS, 2¥..-2 ‘fate 
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in alcoholic beverages, poor family relationships, 
easy divorce, dishonesty, idle gossip, witchcraft, 
land sales, unnatural sex relations, etc.’ 

Mere exhortation to refrain from sin has never 
effectively increased the numbers of ihe saved. 
Salvation only results when the individual sees 
the light and accepts responsibility for his actions. 
Implicit in salvation too, is the positive desire by 
the individual to regulate his own behavior. By 
the time Handsome Lake began to preach, there 
was already a technique for achieving salvation— 
repentance. As adopted by the Prophet, repent- 
reluctant latitude and 
comfort, while at the same time it bolstered the 
strength of the faithful. “Repentance and con- 
fession” remain today the strongest and perhaps 
the most positive element in the Handsome Lake 


Religion. 


ance allowed the some 


The desired goal “goodness” in Indian 
terms, is implicit in the type of individual that 
Dekanawidah tried to mold, and the “divine” plan 
of Handsome Lake made the goal possible of, at 
least, partial attainment. 

There is a legend associated with the Dekana- 
widah myth which illustrates the origin of the 
basic aspect of repentance. The legend, in fact, 
attributes the Gai wiio’ to Dekanawidah, Hand- 
some Lake’s predecessor, and therefore adds some 
credence to our belief that both teachers had simi- 
lar aims. According to Sherman Redeye, Hand- 
some Lake was merely reviving what Dekana- 
widah had already preached. We recount this 
bit of folklore in Sherman’s own words. 

The Gai wiio’ was brought to the people from the 
Maker by Dekanawidah. This teacher founded the 
league by going as a messenger of good will, order, 
and religion among the people. All the nations were 
fighting among themselves. Dekanawidah stopped 
the fighting and the nations were able to live and 
work together because they were strong and of one 
mind. Dekanawidah was ordered by the Creator to 
use the shells found on the shores of the water that 
flow from the earth to carry messages of happiness 
and peace. With these shells the people could talk 
with the Creator and all words spoken while they 
were held, came from the heart. Words then spoken 
would be true, and any promise made while holding 
the shells must be kept forever. Some beads were 
set aside for “repenting” by Dekanawidah 


\Was repentance an aboriginal cultural com- 
plex, or was it an accommodation of an Indian 
trait to a new situation, or was it evidence of the 
acceptance by the Indians of white man’s ways? 
\s with many other questions regarding origins, 


* Parker, 1912: passim. 
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hall ever. tind an answer 
that 


the advent of white man 


1e¢ Direct evidence 


locate, but, the belief in 
confession, according to 

a “fundamental trait 
of the Iroquois, 
tl and the 


Barre feels, 


ns 


ie Mackenzie, 
This: trait; ba 
is a psychotherapeutic technique necessary for the 


4 


+ 


a rat ; 
imquidation Of anxiety. 


The notion that the Iroquois received this con 
cept 
perhaps with 


( ne 


from the Jesuits is tenaciously held, and 


some reason, by several students. 


] + 
that the 


teenth-century records are Jesuit, and certainly 


must concede best available seven- 


ese do not contain a plethora of data regarding 


the use of the confession by the Iroquois prior to 


white ‘contact. There are, however, faint glim 


ment of the 
Fathers (16 


Jesuit 


were 


7) that the Christian [roquois 
the string of 


using g wampum as a sign of 
and atonement.® 

\s early as 1772 David 
missionary, 


()neida 


their repentance 
\very, a Protestant 
referred to the practice among the 
as being derived from Catholicism. He 
listed among his reasons for leaving the Oneida 
and “Mistaken 


‘Papistical confession cor- 


rupt notions of Repentance.” This was approxi- 
mately a quarter of a century before Hlandsome 
Lake 1 hi The had 


preached his message. Oneida 
been proselytized by Protestant (largely Anglican ) 


! 


missionaries. (Some present-day Seneca take 


belief that their cor 


Sat 
Catholic 


sharp issue with the fessional 


is derived from 


he use of wampum in the confession rites, 


sources, vet wlien they 


they often say the string is “just like the rosary.” ) 

Speck, 1949: 51 

+La Weston, Primitive psychotherapy 
American cultures: peyotism and confession, J elbno 
wind Soc. Psychol. 42: 301, 1947; also Skinn \lanson, 
Political organization cults and ceremonies otf Plains 
Ojibway Plains Cree, .dnthrop. Papers Mh Nat. 
Hist. 2: 475 542, 1942; oper, Leslie, The p bhe 
of the ne } 
thost dance, Menashi 
Article: ns 
369, 1910 

5 JR. 44: 255 : ~~ 
Beauchamp, W. H., The early religion of t 
Amer. Antiq. and tental Jour. 14: 544, 1892. 
Barbeau in a certain that the 
Jesuits. 


Barre, 


and 


rthwest and tts derivatives the source of the 


Geo. Banta Co., 1935: Iranz, 


ull (2): 


Boas, 


Religio 


144; and 
lroquois, 
Marius 
conversation was entire 
confessional.was taken over trom early 
6 Hamilton College Mss Coll., 


cript courtesy W. N. Fentor 


June 20, 1772. Type- 


We must also 
York, near the 
was still a frontier alive with itinerant missionaries 


New 


close of the eighteenth century, 


remember that wester! 


who were eager to strengthen their own faithful 
and the 
“heathen” Indians. Among the frontier ministry, 
Catholicism was not popular; to denounce a be- 


against 


inclined to use their religion ag 


lief or a practice as “papistical” was equivalent to 
labeling it diabolical. Indian 
therefore, sought to discourage the old 


some converts, 
ways, and 
urged those still adhering to the het 
fathers to 
“lost their way”’ 


iollow their examples. 

5 the old faith no 

and the wavs of white man were too indigestible. 
But many Iroquois were able to use Indian “‘re- 
pentance” constructively and thereby derived the 
emotional support it] 
many radical changes. 


necessary to 


Despite the paucity of direct evidence 
ing the antiquity of repentance, there 1s 
siderable body of oral history which the Seneca 


Con 


at Allegany are quite willing to recount. Myrtle 
Crouse and Clark say that the use oi 
wampum dates “back to the days of the organizing 
of the days, the 
towns ot 


Torrence 


laws of peace.” During those 
Cattaraugus and 

stantly at war, and only after the chiefs and then 
all the people repented and exch; 


did peace ensue. 


pun, 


The function of repentance stands out hold 
relief in the Minutes of Six 
Nations upon the Cattaraugus Reservation. These 


the Council of the 


meetings commencing on December 1, 1862, were 
apparently called to heal the breech in the Li 
structure caused by the secession ot the ¢ 


igue 
ittarau- 
gus and \llegany Seneca. Throughout min- 
utes there is constant reference to repentance 


belt signified a pledge made in good 
} 
| 


and 
the use of wampum as the vehicle. 
hold” of the 


“taking 
faith for future behavior, and repentance of past 
sins.’ 

In these 
the old ways in 
knowledged 


] 


cited instances we find aftirmation of 


which wrongs (sins) were ac- 


(repented), and future good behavior 
was assured. 


It would appear to the writer that Handsome 
Lake did not need to decree the use «ot 


In repentance, 


vampum 
Wampum was already a part of 


used 


1 
the League's apparatus for social contro! 


* Parker, 1916: Deardorff, 1931 101. 
The minutes cited herein are in the library \mer. 
Philos. Soc. Parker (1916) published t 1 1 111 


a slightly altered 


passim; 


form 





WAMPUM 


the keeping of one’s word and the 


Po- 


are full of situations where par- 


creatit f{ an unbreakable chain or bond. 


es 1 
hitical 


ties 1 


cuments 
le « anil 7 “IT havior - ic 

ade amends for their behavior and promised 

more brotherly in the future. The culprit 

his transgressions and then stated he 

it. Wampum was held to show 

talked and from 


essor straight 
heart. 
bond or 


The methodology pre- 


Wampum, therefore, created a new 


repaired a broken one 
dated the whites and was so ingrained in Indian 

that Lake virtually had to 
use it if he wished his attempt to control Indian 


Hle merely refurbished and 


tolkways, Liandsome 


behavior to succeed 


] 


converted an old political and social technique. 


Che very age of this original use of wampum may 
he reason there are no direct references to its 
the Prophet's message itself. Handsome 
well have taken this f i | 
granted, 
isting 


1g about the use of 


versions of the Gai wiio’ ® say little or 


in repentance 


informants dismiss 


wampum 


miession, ome 


n this subject In 
QT tills Vw tL by 


mnder 


ads unde 


merely stating that 


+ 5 %9 + 
SLOOd, Ol t 


at Dekanawidah told 
the people to use wampum and “there was no 


need to write it down.” Others admit the omis- 


was an old custom “it 


Wlio’. 


Into (al 


the explanation, while 

found in the preaching 

Occurs 
plains the 

preacher tells them that “all 

for God to hear.” Another group 

that Dekanawidah was told by the ( 


to find 


aiternoon when the speaker 
this 


: 3 
words goes into 


morning’s text,” for at time 
ampum 
reator 
shells and how to make wampum, 
Ifandsome Lake was the first 
use them in repentance. Many younger Seneca, 


ve been brushed too lig! 


ey insist that 


itly by folk history, 
interested in utility than in the 


Coll., Amer. Philos 
f a portion of Handsome 
meeting conducted by 

ver used the word c 

n edited and published by 
Philos. Soc. 95: 306-309, 
ontains 
rious phases of 


' 
iter. 


llection also statements and 
Handsome Lake’ 
y Parker, and other 
formed Seneca family. Also of 
comments of William Allison (Allit 
Visit to the Indians of New York (1809 


Coll., Haverford College 


Parker, Ely 
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the 
dismiss questions by saying 
older than Handsome Lake, 
not really matter!” 

At Coldspring, the most important ingredient 


is not confession. 


derivation of process. When pressed, they 


“it is old, perhaps 


even but this does 


Repentance, the promise never 


again to repeat the sin or sins listed in the con- 
fession, is the factor which is most meaningful. 


The actual confession on the wampum_ strings 


(where possible) is important, but “what hap- 


pens aiterwards is what counts.” Sincerity in 


repentance is only the first step towards absolu- 


tion by the Creator. The sinner’s subsequent 


behavior must redeem his penitential promises. 
lhe onus is therefore placed direc thy on the indi 
vidual, for, as Sherman Redeye stated, “no man 
will be good unless he wants to.” 

Present-day use of wampum in 
another of 
During the course of one of |fandsome 


“visions,” the Prophet was 


repentance is 
accounted for in Sherman Kedeye’s 
stories. 


Lake's 


told to use wampum for repentance. 
years it was not 
Handsome lake died, the people 
to bad wavs, the Clan mothers got together a1 
cided to revive the Gai w Hane 


used fen or 


- ate 
were back 


going 


lsome 
Message ) { ; 
chiefs followers 
knew the whole Gai wiio’ living at Tonawanda 
(presumably Jimmy Joli was the one thi 
taught the new speakers started the people 
to repent their sins on wampu: Later there was 
1 council at Tonawanda wl > all e rules were set 


down, Among 


ihey sen 


i¢ 
around found » ot his 


which said who 


needed to repen They were also told how to repent 


these was 


1 
accounts, the 
on > 1, 
faith, Who 


individual 
truthful, 
intent. and who lh: ‘a good 


traditional 
who repented in good 


Was 
id LP OC d 


heart’ was esteemed and ersons who 


repented were expected to believe in what they 
were saying and doing. There is an instance in the 
Parker version wherein a man tried to send up 


a message regarding repentance. The four mes 


| 
noted that this individual 


sengers 


minded.” 


was ‘two 


Several Seneca ventured the opinion 


that this type of person could never enter heaven 
since he had made on the 


strings of wampum to the Creator, and then had 


broken a promise 
refused or failed to repent this new sin. 

Seneca say that Handsome Lake required that 
confessions be rendered orally in their entirety. 
Misinterpretation of this requirement undoubt 
and not just 


edly causes some “to talk too much” 


Parker, 1912: passim. 
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about themselves. The community's comments 
about those individuals who consume a great deal 
of time confessing are revealing. fenton 


told “some people talk too long when they con- 


Was 


You are not supposed to tell the sins of 
My own informants 


fess 
others, merely your own.” '° 
brand this type of individual as a purveyor of 
gossip and point out that Handsome Lake made 
gossiping a sin. 

The acceptable, if not the to which 
should 


paragon, 
then would be the 
(ne 


every Seneca strive 


person who confesses only his sins. may 
murmur his confessions softly or even inaudibly, 
or he may speak them plainly and loudly so that 
the assembled may in fact participate in his ex 
perience. One may punctuate his confessions 
with coughs or clearing of the throat, or may 
sob or cry emotionally during the recital. He ts 
Snot really ashamed,” but rather taken back by 
the enormity of his “sins against the Creator.” 
therefore, a catharsis—the 


Confession itself 1s, 


erstwhile sinner is now free to begin to live and 
participate in communal life anew, provided he 


“really repents.” For many, therefore, repentance 
is rebirth. 
Repentance is an acknowledgment of 


+} 


he faith of one’s ancestors as much as 


acknowledgment of the violations of society’s rules 
of behavior. It also has devotional aspects, for 
the man “holds th 

directly to his Maker.” 
“only the sinner himself can think of his 
He need 


who wampum strings talks 
No intermediary is neces 
sary for 
sins and promise to mend his ways.” 
not say them aloud; 


“in his mind” and the “Maker will hear him.’ 


them 
y 11 


he need only think of 


The formal confessions held prior to calendrical 
ceremonies or as part of the Six Nations Revival 
Meetings are conducted by appointed men. These 


“Confessors’ or “Confession Hearers’” have 


neither the authority nor the power to give absolu 

10 Fenton, William N., Coldspring field 1933 

11 The late Lindsy Dowdy stated that “if a man gets 
drunk and wakes up with a hangover, he can repent 
right then. He does not need to do it aloud; he can 
do it in his own mind while he is out on a hill or in 
a bed or anywhere. He says he is sorry, asks forgiveness, 
and promises not to do it long as he lives. 
He can repent a dozen times a day if necessary.” Dear- 
dor ff, field notes, October, 1949. A note 
in Kirkland’s Journals (loc. under the date Feb 
23, 1800, indicates a man confessed and repented on his 
death bed. The procedure for confession is in fact out- 
lined in the may confess in public 
or private, on an abandoned trail, or to a preacher during 
the revival meetings. See Parker, 1912: 28. 


notes, 


again as 
Coldspring 


cit.) 


“Code’’—a_ person 
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tion after the individual sinner repents. This is 
the province of the “Creator himself,”” and no man 
can usurp it. The confessor is therefore merely 
a guide who encourages the sinner to confess. 
Individual reactions to confession vary con- 
One person toid the writer that he 
felt “awfully weak at first, but gradually grew 


stronger.” 


siderably. 
The confessor was to him “a support 
* but he “had to speak out” 
Note that the emphasis is on what 
for himself, not 
A penitent therefore cannot expect 
“anyone to help him repent his sins.” He must 
do it must confess and direct 
to his not to an intermediary. He 
i words, all his thoughts into the 


on which to lear 
for himself. 
what is done 


the sinner does 


for him. 


alone-—‘he 
Creator” 
puts all his 


repent 


wampum beads so that it will be known to 
and will go directly to the Maker.” The 
relief which results when he first drags into the 


ye true 
sense ¢ if 


and faces his 


] 


open transgressions, and 


is own 


fects 


profound. 


salvation by this meth 


Sinners who confess and are insincere in their 


intentions to reform are dealt with summarily by 
the Creator for he “knows it and so does the [vil 
The latter “comes and gets you wherever 
You 
these are severely punished because they “deceived 
God.” Some Seneca insist that the “really bad” 
persons “did not do good” would 
hesitate te 


ne.” 


you are. can’t hide.” Lena Snow said 


who want to 


therefore confess. Sinners who re 


pent and then “repeat the same delinquency are 
surely in a bad way, for the Creator thinks they 
did not really mean to confess, and he gives the 
levil dirty work.” 


free hand to do his 


who lead a generally 


Qne a 
or 0d 


Those and peaceful 
life but slip up occasionally are not punished, 
but “are given another chance to repent and re 
form.” 

sud 


Provisions are made for persons who die 


denly. The Seneca can cite specific cases. .\ 
woman named Ga-ga-on-das died and arrived at 
the crossroads. Here the guardians discussed her 
salvation and decided to admit her to heaven. 
(Gsa-ga-on-das had confessed and repented her sins 
just three days prior to her death. In her recital 
she expressed sorrow for her behavior, repented, 
asked forgiveness and promised never to repeat 
her sins as long as she lived. This was the crucial 
point, and since she kept her promise during the 
three days prior to her death, she was allowed 
to enter the promised land. 
on-das illustrates what 


The case of Ga-ga- 


some Seneca insist is a 
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general rule 
pentance, 
heaven. 


three days must elapse after re- 
if the deceased is to be admitted to 
There are, however, exceptions to this. 
Anyone who dies in:the period just before the 
New Year or Midwinter Festival goes straight 
to heaven ‘whether good or bad” for this “is a 
special period.” 1” 

result of these beliefs, an in- 
centive to repent and “live a good life,” for un- 
less one does, one is apt to die and wander aim- 
lessly or be seized by the “Evil One and never 
be admitted to Death for the unre- 
pentent sinner means _ painful, fiery 
anguish, and torment In another version of 
Jimmy Johnson’s speech at the revival meetings 
of 1848, the communicants were warned that the 
Great Spirit “sees all things” and then were told 
“that when they repent they die easy.’’'* 


There is, as a 


heaven.” 
violent, 


How does the group listening to the confes- 
sional react? Accepted behavior decrees that the 
audience sit impassively and wait its turn. This 
makes one less likely to be critical of the person 
who is confessing and, as one informant put it, 
“T am happy that was able to vet it off his 
mind. He must have suffered.” So the sinners 
find a togetherness in the knowledge that their 
“forgiving is in the hands of the Creator,” and 
that people must be patient with each other— 
“only the Creator can judge.” “Certainly,” said 
the late Lindsy Dowdy “we do not sit” in judg- 
ment. The more sophisticated young folk say 
‘who is to say what person will sin tomorrow.” 

Some repentents stroke the wampum before 
they commence their recital, or as they pause 
during its course. Others 
during the entire confession. 
tions, according to Torrence Clark “give the 
person strength to talk up.” The actions “lighten 
the sinner’s heart and mind and make him free 
Ed Curry be- 
lieves, that in addition, gazing at or stroking the 
beads gives the person “time to remember all his 
sins and therefore sincerely and completely clear 
his heart to his creator.” The point that seems 
conclusive is that unless one “speaks from the 
heart, he is lost, for the Master of Life does not 
need him.” If the person wants the Master of 
Life to know a person needs him, he (the person) 
must speak out “directly, sincerely and completely 
to him.” 


gaze at the beads 


soth of these ac- 


to confess and repent his sins.” 


12 Clara and Sherman Redeye to M. H. Deardorff in 
Deardorff’s Coldspring field notes, 1950. 


13 Parker Coll., Amer. Philos. Soc. 
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During the rite all men and most women bare 
their heads before repenting. ‘This is done as a 
sign of reverence to the Creator—“‘it is just one 
more sign of obedience” to his will. Not baring 
one’s head, however, does not invalidate the re- 
pentance in the eyes of the Maker. It may, how- 
ever, result in ridicule. Sherman Redeye joked 
about did not remove their 
some of them are 


those women who 
saying “maybe 


ashamed of their grey hair.” 


coverings, 


We have already stated that the confessor has 
no power to grant absolution. His major duty 
is to guide and even encourage people through 
He must also encourage, stimu- 
late, and even instigate the sinner to come up and 
contess. The late Solon Skye (Tonawanda) in 
Nations 
‘t come up 
willingly I send this wampum s ring to fetch you.” 
The implication in this, according tv I: Curry, ts 
that the string is an invitation string and cannot 


their confession. 


the performance of this duty at a Six 


Revival Meeting said “ if \ lo 


be refused. Sherman Redeve was more positive ; 
he believed that the string was from the Master 
of Life and “who could afford to refuse his in- 
vitation.”’ 

\s with other beliefs, there is no unanimity 
regarding the above. ‘Torrence Clark and Lena 
Snow insist that a person must want to confess, 
and must do so without Solon Skye’s type ol 
urging. Clara Redeye feels a person cannot be 
forced to confess if he really does not want to. 
She states pithily that “there is always a next day, 
and if they do not come up at the end of the four 
days no one should say anything. It is up to each 
person to do what is right.” This type of reason- 
ing actually seems best to fit the general Iroquoian 
pattern of the placing of responsibility on the indi- 
vidual, 

The preterred method of 
wampum. 


repenting is with 
Many believers, however, confess and 
repent their sins daily to themselves without wam- 
pum. This action is of real importance and keeps 
the believer cleansed and “always ready to mect 
his Creator.” He does not have to wait for a 
ceremonial in the longhouse. According to 
Sherman Redeye, the believer on rising goes out 
of doors each morning to offer a prayer of thanks, 


confesses the sins of the previous day, and prom 
. 4 


ises never to repeat them again. 


Since few Seneca 
have wampum, these individual rites are almost 
always performed without it. The law of supply 


and demand has limited the use of wampum in 
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Repentance Rites to the | p rites held in 


longhouse 
HIS RELIGION! 


HANDSOME LAKE AND 


lioda yo’, the Seneca Prophet, helped usher 
era during which his people learned to meet 
Other Indian proph- 


Handsome Lake,? but their success 


ge of white men. 
prece dec 
snort 


heen forgotten 


1 
lived and their messages have long 
Good 
Hand 


This survival 


Was 
Only the Gai wiio’, the 


\Word, or the Good Message taught by 
some Lake, remains a living force. 
is a result in part from the message itself, in part 
from continuing white hostility, and in part from 
the still living personality of the Prophet. Today 

ny Indians indicate they feel the presence of 


Peis 


us” 1 | Way the late 


the Prophet in his Religion here and 


will alwavs be here witl 
Lindsy Dowdy put it. 
\ll other prophets advocated 


ing away from all things white, when 


complete turn 
they did 
1 


not actively urge forcible extermination. In_ the 


face of a superior technology, an encroaching alien 


population, and 
I 


he se 


a series of military defeats, t 
thoug! 


failure. |landsome 


rrophets and their messages, originally 

were doomed to 

was successful because he found wavs of 
odating Indian ways, allaying Indian anxi 
and diverting Indian hostilities into cot 


Structive channeis. 


eS ’ sac t Ve from hi 
Lake § success stems trom hl 


s ability 
assume three separate, important roles in Iro 
unified 


\s an 


represented his people in the highest 


and integrate them into one 
lly he was the Counselor. 
at Onondaga. True, for many 
not a particularly outstanding rep- 
he honored League title Ganioda 
This 


e erring leader had mended _ his 


status 


ry special social 


enified considerably and attributed 


biog phy t the Seneca 
interested reac dortt, 
\ H., The religion of Handsome Lake: its origin 
Bull, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 149 
Deardorff, Merle H., d George S 
century 


lians, Proc. Ame 


ler may refer to Dear 


77-107, 1951; 
Snyderman, A_ nincteent 
visit to the New York I 
100: 582-612, 1956, for 

2 Deardorff, 1951: 
ets are noted or described 
and Hist. Pub. 2: 215-219; Pa 


Quaker diary of a 
Philos. S 
biographical detail 
Other visionaries or proph- 
in J.R. 58: 161; Ohio Archeol. 
l i . Mag. Hist. Biog. 37: 
171-175; Kirkland MSS under dates Feb. 16 & 
lel 23, 1800, Hamilton College, ty] 
M. H. Deardorff; Pu 


some 


passim 


Jour 
script 


Buffalo Hist 7: 35 et seq 


courtesy 
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to his success. The Allegany Seneca continue to 
this dav to point to Handsome Lake’s high social 
and political status.® 

The Prophet too, was blessed with historical 
perspective. He realized that the Whites could 
not be defeated, but he knew enough about his 
own people to understand that unless they were 
given something to believe in—a philosophy or 
their days 
His second role as 


way of life, and a reason for existence 
as a people were numbered. 
a religious and social philosopher, therefore, was 
important, for it enabled his followers to sublimate 
of the ancient rivalries, past glories and 
brutalities. So and 
final was his message that it applies at the present 


sone 
memories of white decisive 
day with almost the same vigor it commanded 
Handsome Lake uttered it at 


the eighteenth century. Despite its decisiveness, 


when the close of 
it remains flexible enough to allow for local dif- 
ferences and interpretations. 

Lastly, the Prophet was a teacher and a prose- 
lytizer. He realized that the Indians had as alter- 
natives, faith or nothing. Once he had seen the 
truth, his apathy and despair were replaced by 
confidence and hope, his infirmities by strength 
and vigor, his digressions by direction. The fervor 
which imbued him impelled him to embark on tours 
of the various Iroquoian reservations in New York 
State to preach his message of peace and regenera- 
This is why some contemporary Seneca say 
“he was like the Dekanawidah of Old Times who 
did tl when he founded the Con- 
federacy. To these adherents the Prophet repre- 
th) 


tion. 
ie same thing” 
sents the great culture hero who was reincarnated 
at a time when the people were again facing a 
crisis. Many informants, including some who do 
not accept this reincarnation theory, point to sig- 
nificant parallelisms between “the teachings” and 
the Constitution. Handsome Lake, they hold, 
it least restated and reemphasized the Indian 
way “so we could get back on the right track.” 
It is likely that this is why many Seneca, including 


’ 


many Christians, reter to him as “Our Teacher.’ 

The Gai wiio’ is the fruit of Handsome Lake’s 
After leading a profligate life which 
sapped his mental and physical health, Handsome 
Lake had his first vision (1799). In this trance 
he beheld the Great Spirit's messengers who or- 
dered him to revive the customs of his ancestors 
and stop imbibing. Halliday Jackson and Henry 
Simmons, (Quaker missionaries, were present and 


visions, 


3 This despite the fact they no longer recognize or 
accept the chiefs or titles listed in the Roll Call of Chiefs. 
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have left accou 4% the visions and their effects 


on the The Prophet’s influence, the 


missio1 t, was rooted in the people's super- 


stitions “and dependence on dreams. 
they actually supported Handsome 


Lake and encouraged the 


oracles and 
Despite 

g Seneca to accept the 
new ause the Quaker attitude toward 
good and evil d God himself, resembled | Jand- 
Jeardorff has that the 
ally influenced by the Quakers,° 
and to this day the Friends Yearly 


sulted for advice by 


some [al l 


shown 
Prophet wa 
Meeting in 
Philadelphia the Alle 
ke’s prestige was also aided con 
Fhomas Jefferson recommended 
that they accept the Prophet's 
he same time, the President prom 
he Seneca in their right to keep 
he tull significance of this promise 
ve understand that the only uni 
1 fact among the Seneca, during 
her period of their history, is a fear 
nds. The promise which Presi 
War, 
he Seneca through Handsome 
lge of respectability on his teach- 


IS Success, No 


had been 


his Secretary of Henry 


other Indian 
sO hot ore a. 
ake’s ministry was not entirely 
s, at times, so preoccupied with 
against 


witchcraft that he lost 


j 


e al failed to eliminate the 


ocreties. societies still 


elous and legal tus, and con 


tinue t along with the Ilandsome Lake 


religion. ‘Their rites, for example, are an im 
the New r Midwinter 


e1ir leading power tor 


many 
is not 


questioned. Many 
erents are important fune 
Indian natives 
iendly conduct of William Pen 

us IT. Gould, 1830; see Dear- 
te discussion of the 


ration of the 


) raorft j 
Deardorff, 1 


For Dearbor: message see Logan Papers 2: 77, 
Soc. Penna; Beauchamp, W. H., Civil and mourn- 

ing councils and ceremonies of adoption of the New 
York Indians, N. ¥. State Mus. Bull. 113: 147, quotes 
everal other rson and Dearborn. It 
at the Quakers were largely responsible for 


recom lation nd promise to the 


messages from Jeff 
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tionaries in these societies,” and cannot or do not 
see why these healing groups should ever have 
been a subject for dispute. 

During the summer of 1956, after the Hand- 
some Lake meetings which are preliminary to the 
Green Corn Ceremony, a special masked medicine 
ceremony was held in the Coldspring Longhouse 
“to beg the Creator to allow the Seneca to remain 
on their Reservation.” This example is cited to 
how the Seneca accommodated an ancient 
Even a Messiah 
cannot preach an old folkway out of existence 
unless he provides a useful and acceptable 
tute—and Handsome 
for these societies. 


show 


ceremonial to the new religion. 


substi- 
Lake found no. substitute 
\Ithough Handsome Lake’s success is now a 
matter of record, it was orginally attained with 
considerable difficulty. In addition to the secret 
societies, the Prophet had to contend 

“Old Guard” group which 
mined to defend the ways of their “ancestors, 
passionate white 
lacked Quaker insight 


medicine 


with an dete1 


Was 


Missionary opposition which 


and .understanding, and 
We 
the attacks 
that 
what his people needed and 
did this by 
saving Indian identity. The 
system of thought, the w ay 
he individual 
fact, reluctant as 
many present-day missionaries may be to admit 


white civilization. 
de tails ot 
We need only 


the general onslaught of 
cannot here deal 
and 


oot. : 
With the 


counter-attacks repeat 


t 
Handsome Lake saw 


found a way to meet the needs. Ele 


effecting change, but 


Gai wiio’ became the 


of lite which encompassed t and 


his community. It is a cold 


it, that this message, indirectly, touches 


every Indian living on the ‘gany Reservation. 


The ensuing sketch of the religion is based 
almost totally on data gathered on the Coldspring 
- > i 
~ 
i 


Seneca Reservation. : significant dif 


ontent from reservation to 


nere are 
ferences in ritua 


reservation, and 1all not in this paper attempt 
data 


all the Inno 
alt Lii€ HOLis= 


summarization of the from 


Ouses New York and Canada.® 
Several medicine 

Hlandsome Lake Revival 

Visiting guests from ot 

attended a “Dark Dance.” 
8 Deardorff, 1951: passim 


9 Interested readers may cot 


1 
exXanipile, 


isult Fenton, W. N., An 
Seneca ceremonies at Coldspring Longhouse, 
Pub. in Anth. 9: 6, 1936. For comparable 
data from other Iroquoian groups see Fenton, Tonawanda 


outline of 


Pts rt 


lLonghouse ceremonies : 
Bur. Amer. 
Frank G., 


174, Phila., 


ninety years after Lewis Henry 
thnol. Bull. 128: 140-166, 1941, 
Midwinter ge, 
Univ. of Penna. Press, 


\lorgan, 
and Speck, 


JNOUSE, 


rites of the Cayuga 


1949 
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The Coldspring Seneca continue to perform 
the following old festivals beginning with the cele- 
bration of the New Year, a Corn Planting 
Ceremony in May, a Strawberry or First Fruit 
Ceremony when the wild strawberries ripen, the 
Green Corn Festival when the ears of corn ripen 
(usually towards the end of August), and the 
Harvest Festival usually in the first half of Octo- 
ber The Thanks to 
the Maple Ceremony, formerly held in the spring, 


before the hunting season. 
seems to have been discontinued in recent years. 
advise that it has not been held for about 
ten years, but may be held “at any time neces- 


Seneca 
sary.” The Sun Moon Ceremony was held several 
vears ago, as were special rites for the Thunderers. 
Chis ceremonial is not regularly held and is noted 
here as evidence that any ceremonial may be held 
when there is a real need for it. 

The “Keepers of the Faith” or Hon on’ diont,'° 
are the longhouse officials responsible for hold- 
ing and conducting the various festivals. These 
officials are organized on a moiety level and are 
governed by a man and woman from each moiety. 
lhe offices are inherited within certain maternal 
families of specific clans, but if a clan has no 
suitable candidate, the loaned to 
another clan within the same moiety. The organi- 


office may be 


‘| 
zation follows the pattern of the civil 
tion set down by the originators of the League of 
the lroquois. 


organiza- 


The chief officials call meetings of 
Ul the “keepers of the faith” to set dates for the 
various ceremonies and meetings. They also or- 
ganize, or at least supervise, the organization of 
the various social dances, field days, ete., which 
provide the funds necessary for old ceremonies 
and for the Six Nations Revival Meetings. It is 
important to note that there are two sets of reli- 
gious officials: one to conduct the old ceremonials 
and another to conduct the Handsome Lake meet- 
ings. These are neither mutually exclusive nor 
exchangeable. 

The Indian bridges the gap between the “new” 
and the “old” religion by starting each old or 
seasonal ceremonial with a recital of a portion of 

\0 Myrtle Crouse translates this word as “he dedicates 
himself to God.” M. H. Deardorff states that inherent 
in the word Hon on’ diont is the word mountain and 
the meaning “keepers of the faith” is a mere extension 
He also says that at Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Tona- 
wanda this designation refers only to the Handsome Lake 
Code officials. Other civil and ceremonial officials may be 
Hon on’ diont if especially designated, but never seem 
to have the same influence. Deardorff to Fred W. Voget, 
\pril 7, 1954. 
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the Gai wiio’ and confession on wampum strings 
to atone for sins committed since the last cere- 
monies. Thus the old ceremonials are “offered 
to the Master of Life with clean hearts.’ In addi- 
tion to these brief Handsome Lake Recitals, the 
entire Code is recited in the Longhouse every 
other year. To these recitals or revivals, 
members of all other Longhouses as honored 
The worshiping community, thus formed, 
resembles an Old League Council. 

Handsome Lake Revivals afford ample oppor- 
tunity for the retention of faith. The 
involved is typically Indian and includes the con- 
cepts of renewal of thanks and homage to the 
Master of Life, personal participation, hospitality, 
cooperation, unity, and reciprocity. These are all 
old Iroquoian concepts, and in fact, are the under- 
lving philosophy of both the Old League Con- 
stitution and the New Relégion. 

The Gai wiio’ did not become an 
ligion until after the Prophet died. T 
only to prevent the religion from lapsing, a series 


come 


guests. 


pre ceSS 


“official” re 


her 
nen, 


and 
of councils were held on Tonawanda to lay dow: 
the official dogma, and create an official religion 
ard church. These councils, as did many India 
political councils, failed to secure majority agre¢ 

ment, let alone unanimity on most points. The 
assembled did, however, concur that the Gai wiio’ 
should be kept up. At these early councils, 
Jemmy Jimmy) Johnson, the Prophet's 
grandson, recalled the original message.'' The 


were allowed to develop 


(or 


individual longhouses 
their own interpretations and practices from the 
original message. 

As to the question i 
chosen rather than Allegany (Coldspring), the 
Prophet’s and the religion’s original residence, 
our informants advance standard replies such as 
“Tonawanda is the center of things and here 1s 
the central fire,” or “here are deposited the belts 
and strings including the Great or Bright Light.” 
Handsome Lake’s very own wam 
(The “official” or Handsome Lake 
which are referred to in the above 
statements have, according to the Seneca, never 
been seen by white man.) 

Delegates from each of the ten constituent long- 
houses meet annually at Tonawanda to discuss 


as to why Tonawanda was 


or “here are 
pumas.” !* 
walmpums 


'A part of one of Johnson’s later recitals was re- 
corded by Ely Parker for Lewis Henry Morgan. It is 
the Parker Coll., Amer. Philos. Soc. 

‘2 Note the similarity between the Old League capital, 
Onondaga, and Tonawanda, the Handsome Lake religious 
center. 
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theology, ‘‘read the belts,’’ propose a calendar for 
the revival meetings,’* and approve the appoint- 
ment of new Handsome Lake speakers. 

Reading the wampum belts is now a rarity. 
This loss does not affect Tonawanda’s impor- 
tance as the place where new preachers are “‘‘or- 
dained.” A newly elected preacher is sent by 
his longhouse to Tonawanda. There he is re- 
quired to recite the entire text of the Gai wiio’ 
by rote. If he passes muster, he may preach in 
any longhouse; if he fails, he can only preach 
in his own longhouse at meetings preliminary to 
calendric festivals. 

Speakers have considerable latitude in their in- 
terpretation—there is still no officially sanctioned 
version of the “Message.” Versions taught by 
individual preachers depend on where, and from 
whom they learned the “Good Word.” 

Returning for the moment to the activities in 
each longhouse prior to the annual meeting at 
‘Tonawanda, the faith keepers meet with the people 
early in the autumn to select a date which is suit- 
able for the meeting. Issues are discussed and 
persons are nominated to make the trip to Tona- 
wanda. Votes are cast by touching the wampum 
strings passed through the audience. Instructions 
are given the delegation together with the local 
longhouse’s wampum string which the delegation 
brings as proof of its authority to act for its spe- 
cific longhouse. 

The delegation meets with its 
from other longhouses at Tonawanda. 
gation discusses its instructions in detail. 


counterparts 
Each dele- 
The 
group gives particular attention to proposed dates 
so that no two longhouses will have the same 
date for their meetings. Informants agree that 
there must be at least a week between meetings. 
Allowing for six meetings one year, and four the 
following year, this means that at the latest the 
final meeting will be completed before the middle 
of November. This, the Seneca say, allows them 
to “get home before it snows real hard.” 
Preachers are then designated to conduct the 
services in each of the longhouses. They must 
always come from reservations other than the 
host group. Wherever possible, the suggestion of 
the host longhouse is accepted. The Coldspring 
Longhouse usually asks for, and procures a 
preacher from another Seneca longhouse. They 


13 For a schedule of the meetings in 1949, see Dear- 


dorff, 1951: 100 FN. The schedule for 1951, 1953, 1955, 
1957, and 1959 was the same. In 1951 the speaker 
appointed for Allegany was Willie Green of Cattaraugus. 
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prefer this arrangement because they “can under- 
stand him better.” 

The delegations return to their respective long- 
houses when the council at Tonawanda adjourns. 
\t home they give detailed reports and help set 
up and stimulate the special organizations whicl 
will arrange for the care and feeding of the dele- 
gates from other longhouses. Rising prices have 
made their task more difficult, but have not af- 
fected their adherence to the old Indian custom of 
hospitality. Its harder “but we manage” is the 
way Lindsy Dowdy described it.’* 

At the approach of the Six Nations Meeting, 
the host longhouse invites its guests from the other 
longhouses by sending a notched message. stick 
to which is attached a small string of wampum 
tive to twelve beads depending on the size 
availability of the beads. In the old davs 
notches on the stick signified the number ot days 
intervening before the meetings opened, and the 
recipients were supposed to cut off a notch every 
day in order to record the exact time leit befor 
the proposed mecting. Today, with better means 
of transportation, this is usually not necessary, 
and, according to Ed Curry, many delegations 
return the stick intact. The small wampum string, 
or the official invitation, when returned, is the 
pledge that the delegates will be present at all th 
functions and “will do all things in their power 
to make the meeting a success.” 

\ messenger carrying the invitation goes first 
to Tonawanda where he gives the keepers of the 
faith the official invitation—W o-di-ness-ha-di 
vonde, 1.e., “bring all your people including babies 
to the meetings.” After the wampum is accepted 
at Tonawanda, messengers are sent to other reser 
vations. This protocol is rigidly adhered to de- 
spite the fact that each longhouse already knows 
when and where the respective meetings are to 
be held. The function of the wampum in thes« 
instances is identical to the 
used in “forest diplomacy.” *° 

A brief sketch of the “Revival” or Six Nations 
Meeting, as it occurred at Coldspring in 1951, will 
serve to depict the religion.’® 


invitation 


wampum 


'4 Almost five hundred dollars was expended tor me 
and groceries in 1951. To this was added vegetables 
preserves, canned and baked goods from the larders ot 
Seneca housewives. Informants agreed that the cost was 
“more than double what it cost before the war.” The 
effort to raise these funds by the “keepers of the faith’’ 
and their helpers was therefore prodigious. 

15 Snyderman, 1954: 478 et seq. 

16 We omit from our 


it 


discussion the meetings whicl 
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\lbert ]. John, icting sec 
who noted the following 1 


number present from each 
nghouse including women and children; the 
number yet to arrive; how many from each dele 


gation could sing the Big leather or Creator's 


g 
Dance; and how many could lead this dance. ‘The 
function of the officials and the wampum appears 

elr respective do util the to be the same as in political councils. Certainly 


lly convened, the delegates an the “talking across the fire’ and the other formal 


iends and relatives rma f the speeches smack of the old political 


some time.  [lospi 
vith the message and a Pat Jimmerson then collected the strings ot 
. made this a cohesive group. wampum which each longhouse had sent for use 
ial opening of the Revival, the in the Confession Rites. These he gave Albert ] 


tor Coldspring (led Curry, John who laid them out on the bench within view 
Dowdy, Clayton White, of the assembled. Ed Curry, as spokesman for 


Jimmerson) sat on the community, then turned the longhouse over 


“——s eel * * 1 - . i 
Lhey and to the visitors. Jlenceforth, he said, the services 


separately, were to be conducted by the visitors, and the hosts 
+ a 


licials to be “would have nothing to say about them.” 


a - 
impum — hosts “would faithfully attend, listen to the pre 


sing ing, see that all the visitors were fed, housed 
1 


opened made comfortable.” 


Visitors. In reply each leading delegate said 


nized his delegation’s responsibility for 
the meetings successful. This, each noted, would 
only be possible if all attended promptly and 


t 


SpoK faithfully, and “took to his or her heart the pre 


Great Teacher.’ Ed Curry 


peecl 
he visi urged t Visitors and everybody in 
onduet to ¢: 1 the communal dining hail « 
DUSINESS, ise, and announced that the social dane 
longhouse every evening 
strings were then handed 


ondaga) who kh: 


SOLE 


} . 1] 
bout a tellow 
1 , ' 
ich speech, tl 
tion mpum to 

nipum keeper. i 

occupied ‘Ibert Jones, the Coldspring speaker 

for other than the Handsome Lake religion, gave 


a ten-minute prayer to the “Maker of All Things,” 
and “all the Spirit Forces’—many of which he 
he offered the tobacco sacritice. \ll the 

ceding dances were led by persons from thie 


> 


ructuring the 17 Seneca informants advise that an Onondaga is gen- 
therefore surmi erally appointed “wampum keeper.” They can give no 


rvival of tl ii = reason other than that this h always been so. Note 


\ 


igue practi 
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Sherman Red- 
turn 


visiting delegations. According to 
eye, this is customary. It is the “way we 
over the rest of the doings to the visitors.” '* 

Dances lasted about ten minutes and were con- 
cluded only when either the singers and dancers 
had almost reached the point of exhaustion. Dur- 
ing intermission, leaders of delegations exhorted 
the assembled to “come to the longhouse on time, 
listen attentively, etc.” To the amusement of the 
assembled, several leaders lampooned the _late- 
comer who arrived breathless, and the sleepyhead 
who dozed during the preaching. These brief 
talks acted as extensions of the remarks made 
during the actual religious meeting. The social 
dances, we think, serve several important pur- 
poses. They are a catharsis for those persons 
hour after hour, passively listening to 
the dramatic words; and they give the headmen 
opportunity to emphasize points made during the 
day. Capsule sermons, coupled with group singt 
weld the men, women and chil- 
dren into an indissoluble whole. We suspect that 
for some, at least, the dances themselves make 
the next day’s preaching easier to take. 

At 10:30 p.m. Ed Curry announced the end 
of the dances. Approximately one and 
three-quarters hours had been spent in actual 
dancing. Almost as much time had been devoted 
to the hortatory speeches of the leaders. 


who sit, 


ing and dancing, 


social 


Willie Green, a Cattaraugus Seneca, designated 
as speaker at Tonawanda, opened the second day. 
He wore a gastO we’ or old fashioned feather 
head-dress, blue serge leggings trimmed with blue 
and white seed beads, a white broadcloth shirt, 
lle faced 
the hosts across the fire and spoke continually 


and a coat from a grey business suit.'® 


in a low monotone as he recited the tirst day’s 
portion of the Code.*' 

Much of the time held the confession 
strings of all the longhouses. Held thus the 
strings denote the unity of all the believers in all 


Green 


18 These social dances are associated with the “old” 
religion. Albert Jones is the speaker for the oid; he 
holds no official position in the Handsome Lake religion 

19 All other men were bareheaded during Green’s re- 
cital. Some wore their Sunday best; others came in 
work Most women wore kerchiefs or hats 
throughout the recital. Some women wore housedresses, 
their holiday clothes. This lack of interest 
in outward appearance differentiates Indian religion from 
white man’s. “The Maker does not care how you are 
dressed providing you come with a good heart” is Tor- 
rence Clark’s explanation. 

20 Willie Green’s version is longer and quite different 
from the one published in Parker (1912). 


clothes. 


others 


wore 
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adhe 1 


Occasion 


the Jonghouses in their acceptance of and 
ence to the teachings of the Prophet 
ally he stroked the wampum as he gazed thoug!t 
fully at it. According to Sherman Kedeye, t 
gave him “time to think about the 
At times he handed the entire bunch 
of wampum to Albert Webster (Onondaga 
seated behind him. Webster stroked 
wampum as he held it, and prompted Green w! 

\t the close ot 


] 


1 
words W 


come next.” 
was 


ever his recitation faltered. 
recitation Webster wrapped the wampun 
clean, white kerchief and handed it to Is: 

who in turn placed it in a brown, linen-like 


Mac Ly Ms, 


] 


Roy Buck and a young man from tl. 
then 
places on a bench between the two sid 
longhouse, They accompanied their singt 
the Great Feather Dance *! wi Dp] 
rattles. The was led by three 
from About 
through the dance, the men and women trom Alle 
The Allegany men and w 
were not in costume. 


Cayuga longhouse in Canada 


th snay 
costumed 
halfway 


dance 


men other reservations. 


gany joined them, 


After twenty minutes of dancing 
spoke briefly. He thanked Green, Webster, 
and all the visitors for attending and 
the services. All present were urged to eat 
cookhouse and return by 1:30 p.m. for t! 
noon services. 


Curry 
| suck, 


onducting 


} 


Promptly at 1:30 Roy Buck opened th« 
with a lengthy speech which explained t! 
Two 


. ' 
lor the we 


covered by Green that morning. 


benches were arranged—one men and 
one for the men. Solon Skye (Tonawanda) and 
Albert Jacobs (Cattaraugus) took their places as 


chief confessors of the men and women respec- 


tively. Each had one assistant. [ach contessor 
held a string of white wampum approximately 
twelve inches long, tipped with colored ribbon. 
Skye spoke for about five minutes exhorting the 
men to come up to the bench and contess their 


sins “from the bottom of their hearts.” A simi- 


1 


lar speech was then made by Jacobs to the women. 


Sach confessor enumerated and_ re] his 
21 The Great Feather or Creator's Dance i: 
to Myrtle Crouse, “a benediction.” It is part of every 
Prior to the performance at the 1951 Revival 
Meetings, the visiting dancers left the longhouse to dress 
in a nearby house. Several women came to the longhouse 
in. their garb early in the morning. The 
dance is discussed in Fenton, Wm. N., Songs trom the 
Iroquois longhouse: program notes for 
American Indian music from. the 


Smithsenian Inst. Pub. 3691: 11-14, 


ceremony 


ceremonial 


album of 
easteri VM lands, 


1942 
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Phis cleansing prepared them to 

he confessions of the assembled. After some 
waiting, the men and women from Allegany took 
the benches in the center of the long- 

\ll confessions, male and female, were 

with emotion. Some individuals became 
incoherent and appeared unable to talk as 


held and stroked the wampum. Confessions 


In some cases, made in minute detail, last- 
as ten minutes. Solon Skye talked 
apparently encouraging them 


all” and promise “never to sin again.” 


; Bi 
naividual 


ale confessions were given in a lower tone, 
shorter than the men’s. Most 
vomen bared their heads before confessing. One 


nd were, as a rule, 


keen 
had 
exchanged the Gai wiio’ for Catholicism confessed 
and said she had seen the and 
throughout her 
confession and promised that “never again” would 
| the longhouse. Albert Jacobs then de- 
lengthy talk saying “what a wonderful 

‘as doing in returning to the religion 

and “she should be held up as a 


heard with 


confession in particular, was 


interest. In this instance, a woman who 


“evil error” of 


her action. She cried bitterly 


to all Indians who had abandoned 
[his appeared small comfort to 


1 


when the entire audience, men 

women and children walked in a 

around and shook her hand as 

individually accepted her return to the long- 

she seemed to cheer up considerably. Not 

| about 
havior was uttered by anyone. 


her 


le word ot 


her 
The 


he strings and her agreement never 


criticism past be- 


woman's 


fain procured initial forgiveness, accept- 
bound her anew to her people—but in 
“it’s now up to 


woman had yet to keep her pledge. 


of Sherman Redeye 


ive groups of men and women were 


rit cont 


ssor’s bench aiter each pre- 
up completed its confession. i 
willi 


nN 
ind 


Some in- 


gly and eagerly; others were 
| 


ye is assistant with statements 


i 
if you don’t come willingly I send 


string to fetch you.” 


niessions were concluded in approxi- 


first day because 


confessed. \t 


e hour on the 
\llegany Seneca their 
Ibert Webster and Wil 
nly the people from 


Persons 


Except tor the confessors, 


iam Green, « Allegany confessed on 


from other reservations shared 
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conclusion the wampum strings were carefully 
wrapped in a white kerchief and returned to the 
wampum keeper. Roy Buck then spoke for about 
thirty minutes “thanking the Maker for allowing 
his people to listen to the Gai wiio’, asking the 
assembled “to return the next day to hear more 
preaching which was good for them.” Ed Curry 
thanked all the visitors for their help and invited 
them to the cookhouse for their evening meal. He 
closed his talk with a reminder that everyone 
should return to the longhouse for social dancing 
in the evening.*° 

The visitors joined the Allegany communicants 
in the confessional on the succeeding days. The 
portion of the Code recited was, of course, dit- 
ferent each day. On the last day, after the recital 
of the tinal section of the Code, the Feather Dance 
was led by Johnson Jimmerson (Cattaraugus ) 
and Herbert Dowdy (Allegany). This was, we 
were told, one of the first steps taken to “return 
the longhouse” to the hosts.** 

After 2 p.m. Roy Buck reviewed the final sec- 
tion of the Code and explained the important 
ethical concepts. Again confessions were held as 
on previous days. The “keepers of the faith” then 
were seated as they had been on the first day. 
Speeches were then initiated by Roy Buck for 
the visiting delegates, noting the success of the 
meetings, thanking the Allegany Seneca for hold- 
ing the meetings, for entertaining so many visi- 
tors, etc. Other delegates briefly echoed Buck's 
statements. 

The visiting delegates caucused briefly and de- 
cided who would officially report to each long- 
house regarding the success of the activities par- 
ticipated in. “what will be 
visitors reach home.” 
y returned the longhouse. Isaac Lyons 
thanked the audience for allowing him to act as 


The caucus decided 
said when the They now 


officially 


wampum keeper and returned all the wampum 
strings to Arthur J. John. Lyons’ position as 
Arthur J. John 


brought the wampum to the hosts’ side and spread 


wampum keeper thus ended. 


them out on the bench in view of all present. 


Except for changes in the personnel of the musicians 
and dance leaders, the social dances and the accompanying 
speeches were virtually identical with those of the first 
evening. Additional comment is therefore omitted. 

24 Other commitments prevented first-hand observation 
of the entire first day. We are indebted to Myrtle Crouse 
and Clara Redeye for written descriptions of the activities 
we did not see. Deardorff’s notes for several previous 
revival meetings enabled us to check data sent in by our 
Ss 


eneca triends 
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Id Curry replied to the visitors, thanking them 
ior conducting the services. He rehearsed the 
story of how the people at Allegany had worked 
together to prepare for the meeting. ‘All the 
guests” he said “are invited to stay over for an- 
other day if they wished. They would be housed, 
led, and “treated well as is our custom.” One 
portion of this speech is known as “they send 
word back” to the people who did not come to 
the meetings. 
sick, the feeble, the old, and the young irom all 
the folks at Coldspring.” The speeches of the 
other Allegany officials echoed Curry’s statements, 
and promise to “uphold the teachings of Hand- 
some Lake, live by the good word, and send dele- 
This 
session was concluded formally when each “head- 
man” came 


This is a message “blessing the 


gates to the doings in the other longhouses.” 


to the bench and retrieved the wam- 
pum of his longhouse. 

The social dances of the last evening are ap- 
propriately entitled “pushing off the canoes” or 
“shoving the boats homeward.” After the first 
dance, leadership of the dances is turned back to 
a dancer selected from the hosts. This final action 
symbolically completes the return of the longhouse 
to the hosts. 

In light of the foregoing remarks, it is desirable 
to enumerate conclusions which appear obvious. 
Whatever the strengths or weaknesses of Hand- 
some Lake’s religion as it is practiced today, one 
cannot escape the fact that it is wholly Indian in 
spirit if not in content. It has erected barriers 
against the and strengthened Iroquois 
Nothing else has as effectively brought 
‘Brothers” irre- 
when the up- 
rooted and the Political League destroyed. 

The use of such mechanisms as_ reci- 
procity, hospitality, oral confessions, and ritual 


whites 
solidarity. 
who almost 


together the were 


trievably lost Tree of Peace was 


social 


solemnity, restores some oi the grandeur which 
ended with the inception of the reservation period. 
carry the strength and comfort 
“having once been,” but also of “now 

‘The promise of a beautiful heaven 
from which whites are excluded gives the Seneca 
real fortitude with which to face today’s cares— 


These, thereiore, 
of not only 


belonging.” 


to make emotional readjustments as more and 
more social 


and economic changes are forced upon 


them. 


VIII. WAMPUM USED IN THE 


HANDSOME LAKE 
Two general types of wampum are used in the 
celebration of the Gai wiio’", We arbitrarily desig- 
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nate the first as open or public and the second 
as veiled or private. The former include the short 
strings used to summon believers to religious 
meetings, and the longer strings (sometimes 
bunches) reverently held during the rites of con- 
fession and repentance. Public wampum_ func- 
tions similarly to the strings and belts formerly 
used in political affairs and still used in the con- 
dolence council—they assure a welcome, and guar- 
antee the words spoken by an individual as true.’ 

The shorter string is used to announce the 
convention of the people to hear the recital of the 
Code. Attached to this string is a small notched 
stick with serrations equal to the number of days 
due to elapse before the meeting. A 
carries it to each longhouse or “Fire.” 


messenger 
The dele- 
gates of the Fire formerly whittled away a notch 
each day en route, thus keeping track of the time, 
and insuring prompt attendance at the meeting. 
‘ast transportation, better roads, have minimized 
travel time and made this procedure somewhat 
Accordingly, the delegates usually re- 
with the 
Delegates often arrive sev- 
eral days early, and therefore have additional 
time to visit with friends and relatives. Officially, 
however, they are not “present” until the invita- 
tion string and stick is delivered on the opening 
day of the Revival Meetings. 


obsolete. 
turn the invitation to the host nation 
message stick intact.” 


Message strings, most informants say, should 
be “pure white.” As with all other things Iro- 
quois, there are exceptions to this rule, and Speck, 
for example, obtained a string and stick from 
John Buck, Sr., of the Tutelo-Onondaga Long- 
house, Six Nations Reserve, Canada, in 1936 on 
which were checkered purple and white beads. 
Message strings today contain from three to five 
beads, but in former days when wampum was 
more plentiful as many as twelve beads were used. 
The Tutelo-Onondaga string mentioned above has 
ten beads. 

The wampum used in the Handsome Lake Con- 
fession and Repentance Rites has been discussed 
in some detail in a previous section of this paper. 
Here it suffices to add that the string used in the 
Allegany or Coldspring Longhouse in these rites 
is about ten inches long, and is purple and white. 
This string is a new one, and was apparently 
acquired by the Coldspring Seneca in recent years. 
Sherman Redeye told me that the “original pure 
white string” was lost by Oscar Crowe and Hiram 


1 Snyderman, 1954: passim. 
2 Speck, Frank G., Personal communication, 1949 
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Jacob over thirty vears ago while en route to Six 
Nations Meetings in Canada.® The present string 
was purchased by Hiram Watt tor the longhouse 
from Canada for 


wilo’ would die out.” 


“without the new string the Gai 
The belts and strings ‘Tonawanda are 
termed veiled or secret 
with faithful 
Officially this wampum has never been seen by 


kept at 


because of the mystery 


which the have surrounded them. 


white men, and few contemporary Indians will 


discuss it. Some, like Levi Bodice, refuse to admit 
its existence. Many present-day Allegany Seneca 
candidly admit they saw “some of the wampums 
but could not understand what was being § said 
Some admit they have 


treasures. 


about them.” 


these 


never seen 
informants from 
other reservations say they knew all about them, 
but were afraid to talk for fear of dreadful conse- 
quences, 


Several 


folk 


They cited examples of persons who 
“died in terrible agony for talking to the wrong 
persons.” Obviously for informants, all 
“wrong persons.” This secrecy and 


these 
whites are 
this fear erects a barrier to protect “one of the few 
things we Indians have left” the 
the is exaggerated, it is a 
certainty that, in recent years, few, if any, whites 
have seen the Tonawanda belts and strings, and 
no white friend has been privileged to hear a 
reading of the Handsome Lake 
are no photographs or accurate 
therefore, hardly surprising. Our 
discussion which follows is necessarily lacking in 
important details. It is based, on the main, on 
descriptions of informants from several reserva- 
to be 


from whites.* 


keven if mystery 


wampum, The 


iact that there 


\ 
drawings 1s, 


tions, practically all of- whom have asked 


anonymous, 

Custom requires that the wampum be brought 
out at least biannually when delegates from all 
reservations meet at Tonawanda. But custom is 
often violated, for the wampum can only be ex- 
hibited and read when “there is not a single cloud 
in the 


sky.” Dire consequences could result if 


a single bead’ was allowed to fall on the ground- 
“something terrible will surely happen.” 


Since 


>We 


Crowe, 


were this statement. 
Watt were 


Present-day 


unable to verify Oscar 
Hiram Jacob, and Hiram 
this study was undertaken 
are simply not sure. 
* Questions are 


is our 


deceased 
when Seneca 
parried with statements such as “this 
“this 1s not your business,” or “this is 
something you whites were not meant to know.” Fear 
was expressed to Deardorff by a Seneca who said some- 
one “with an evil mind would get him for divulging se- 
crets.”. Unpublished fieid notes, 1950. 


secret,” 
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it takes 
a very brave person to see an absolutely cloudless 


the belts and strings are old and tragile 


sky ; it takes a braver person to handle and study 
these belts. This is one important reason few 
Indians have seen all the belts; fewer have heard 
them read, and practiéally no one can completely 
decipher them. 

None of my informants knew the exact 
bers of belts and strings housed at Tonawanda. 
The seemingly best informed estimated that there 


num- 


were seven or eight “religious belts and strings.” 
ad seen them and 
In addition several Tona 
said there ‘as many other 
belts and strings” which they had glimpsed but not 


These they vouched for—they |} 
had heard them read. 
wanada 


seneca were 


really seen. They were certain that in recent years 
these had not been used in the Handsome Lake 
religion, but that these are “Gai wiio’ wampums 
along with all the rest.” 
all the belts 
“they are 


All informants agree that 
and strings remain at Tonawanda— 
never taken anywhere.” 

The spiritual significance, the mystery, the se- 
cretiveness, and fear which envelops these ritual 
in an incident 


It seems as 


objects finds dramatic expression 
195 


related by Sherman Redeye in 
though 


the wampum was lost for two year-. No one knew 
what had become of them. I: veryone was suspicious 
of his friends and neighbors. But a good woman had 
hidden them under the floor of her attic because she 
feared the whites would steal them. The people on 
all the reservations were frantic because they were 
sure the wampum had been stolen and would be sold 
toa museum. Levi Bodice (a Cayuga from Canada) 
went to the woman's house, climbed to the attic and 
pointed right to the hiding place. This taught us a 
lesson. Now the wampum is guarded closely day and 
night. 


The late Henan Scrogg of Tonawanda, accord- 
ing to some informants, was the only person any- 
where able to read the belts. Solon Skye, also 
of Tonawanda, disputed this saving that on occa- 
sions he had read the belts. Skye was able to 
draw sketches of several belts. No one at Cold- 
spring could read the belts, but could 
discuss the meanings. 


several 


The most important belt is the Ga jus’ towaneh 
“Big Light” or “Big Fire.” This is a varicolored 
belt to which are attached strings and smaller 
belts. According to one tradition, the Big Light 
was made at Tonawanda about twelve years after 
Handsome Lake died (circa 1827); to record the 
fact that “the Gai wiio’ or True Word still 
lowed.” Another informant stated that his 


oe 
S 
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grandiather “had been told that the belt was made 
from several Handsome Lake belts.” He said 
that the “Big Light stands for the council fire 
which burns brightly at Tonawanda.” These two 
interpretations, we think, are not indicative of dis- 


rie « <a 
agreement. They are part of a total and correct 


interpretation, 

\ccording to another tradition, after | landsome 
Lake died, 
his teachings weren’t carried on and again the peo- 
ple reverted back to evil deeds and lawlessness. The 
mothers of the different nations got together and re- 
solved to revive the Good Word. They sought and 
found one of his disciples who was with him during 
the years of his preachings. He lived where is now 
Tonawanda and he is the one who taught the new 
speakers the Good Word. The mothers together with 
the chiefs selected the most able men to carry on the 
teachings. At a council at Tonawanda. and 
regulations were set down—one of which was when 
and how to use wampum in repentance, for com- 
munion with the Great Spirit, and for absolute truth 
and faith. At this council these rules were woven 
into a belt so these truths would remain forever. 


rules 


The disciple alluded to in this tradition would 
appear to be Jimmy Johnson, the Prophet's grand- 
son. A new belt might have been made to com- 
memorate the there is greater 
likelihood that an old political belt was utilized 
to serve a new and religious purpose. We may 
conjecture, without absolute certainty, that this 
commemorative belt 
Lake’s League belts. 

We know the Seneca and the other nations were 
extremely poor—they had little money and were 
all fighting to retain property they 
owned.® It seems logical, therefore, to assume 


renaissance, but 


Was any one ot Handsome 


whatever 


that the real believers simply took political wam- 
pum and bestowed on the belts and strings a new 
religious function. The Iroquois were old hands 
at using substitutes or finding a new function for 
an old thing. As zealous innovators, they were 
able to constitute a Religious League for Peace 
with the central fire at Tonawanda. The fire 
which for centuries burned brightly at Onondaga 
was divided—the religious half was transferred to 


5The Arthur C. Parker Collection housed in the 
American Philosophical Society contains evidence of the 
plight of the Tonawanda Seneca. The Friends Yearly 
Meeting, 3rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, has much 
evidence for the difficulties of the Allegany Seneca and 
other Iroquois. For a description of the latter see 
Snyderman, George S., The manuscript collections of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends pertaining 
to the American Indians, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 102: 
613-620, 1958. 
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Tonawanda, the civil half remained at Onondaga. 
The latter has no religious significance today. 
Solon Skye’s interpretation of the Ga jus’ to- 
waneh gives the above assumptions more than an 
The belt contains, 


iota of validity. he said, 


a large or main belt, three and a half feet long. This 
part has a series of blocks representing house fires. 
Che one in the center is at Tonawanda. To this cen- 
ter or main belt are attached strings and small belts. 
One of these binds the people together as one. An- 
other represents the antlers of the chiefs, while a 
third is a whip to be used against chiefs who go 
against the Code—especially those who become Chris- 
tians 

The reader will note how Chief Skye’s interpreta- 
tions parallel and are indeed identical with the 
meanings ascribed to wampum in Dekanawidah’s 
Constitution.® 

If the “Big Fire” could be examined, we might 
be able to estimate its age and gauge its history. 
If it could be read correctly, we would know more 
about the meaning of its message. Since this is 
not possible, we can say, if Chief Skye’s interpre- 
tation is correct, that the helt records the carrying 
over into the new religion of some of the impor- 
tant social ideals of Dekanawidah. And this per- 
haps accounts for the merging of Handsome Lake 
with Dekanawidah. 

When asked why the belts were assembled at 
Tonawanda, one informant replied, “it 
cause Handsome Lake preached there.” It is 
likely that the influence of the Prophet’s grandson, 
Jimmy Johnson, who revived and taught the 
Good Message at Tonawanda, was of equal in- 
fluence. Onondaga was by-passed in favor of 
Tonawanda to accommodate the nations 
which viewed Onondaga with and 
charged all their trouble to the venality, corrupti- 
bility, and stupidity of the old civil chiefs. Then 
too, Handsome Lake died at Onondaga. Some 
Seneca even today insist the Prophet “died he 
cause of Onondaga witchcraft.” * 


was be- 


other 
suspicion 


6 Parker, 1916: 30 et seqg.; Snyderman, 1954 47} 


ct seq. Compare the belt shown J. V. H. Clark hy 
\bram La Fort known as the Carpet. The nations “are 
marked by squares joined by a line of white wampun 
united by a heart in the center” implying the union of 
hand and heart as one. Clark, J. V. H., Onondaga 
reminiscences of earlier and later times 1: 122, Syracuse, 
Stoddard & Babcock, 1849. Also note the resemblance 
to the Hiawatha Belt pictured in the NV. Y. State Mus. 
Bull, 125 in front of page 141. See also Deardorff, 1951: 
99-100 FN for another interpretation of the “Big Light.” 
7 Today Onondaga is revered for its former greatness. 
It has no real authority at Allegany and Cattaraugus. 
Some few Seneca at Allegany hold certificates of their 
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Descriptions of other belts are even less com- 
plete. ‘This doubtless due in part to the fact 
that they are read less frequently than the Ga jis’ 
towanen, There is according to Solon Skye, 

varicolored collar which is end- 

really believe in the Gai wiio’, 

and you will go on forever and 

ever when you die.” This is the concept of the 

endless strong chain which ensures unity, strength, 

and happiness. It is an old concept which was 

’ near the [ 
al conference. 

ther circular belt has the power to retrieve 

who strayed from the path of their fathers. 

This belt seems to resemble in function the wam- 

pum used to correct erring chiefs.* A Tonawanda 

Seneca, Seg wai’ do" gwi, is reputed to have cor- 

1} | returned to the faith 


rected nls Wavs and 
} 1 
Is belt. 


close of a civil or 


voiced 


when 


Parker discounted the 
belt 
minded”—he really refused to 

ianity.” In the memory of all our 
they could not cite a single case where 


miraculous wer of the and said Seg wat 


two 


hown to a backslider. Sherman 


ted that today, if a person was 


ae 
tanding within the longhouse, 


lowed to see any of the Tona- 


Several of our informants insist that most acts 
i today occur in the Jonghouse, most 
servation where the individual lives. 

ny examples of Christians who re- 

re accepted back into the fold. 

y say, were influenced by confessing «1 

ata Six Nations Meeting. They further 

most of the repenters had never 


] 


nda wampum and have never- 


“good Seneca men or women.”’ 
pite our scanty descriptions, it is quite obvi- 
he religious wampum housed at Tona- 
he official record and the syn bol of the 
ed Longhouses as_ established afte) 
The certificate 
they carry no a 
Cattaraugus. Even t 
fonawanda who have retained their member 
League neither look to or expect help from 


omece at 
except to the 
either 


Onondaga 
holder 
Allegat y or 


thority at 
Seneca at 
' : 
hip in the 
Onondaga 


Differences 


he acceptance of 


political affiliations have not affect 

the “Good Word.” These differenc 
effect on the interpretation of the 

al differences are discussed 


\ nave 
Prophet's message. These lo 
1951. 

1916, 
1912 


by Deardor ff 


* Parker, 


Parker 
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As the vital heir to the 
dying political Confederation, old political belts 
and strings were adopted to symbolize and support 
the ethical and religious obligations and functions 


Handsome Lake died. 


which the Onondaga League could no longer per- 
form. This'transfer of functions, responsibilities, 
authority, and this assumption of the records, seals 
and obligations from Onondaga vitalized and ag- 
grandized the “Central Fire.” Tonawanda 
became the néxus of Iroquois religious life, and 


new 


the Gai wiio’ was given the respectability of age 
and tradition. The belts, it was hoped, would 
recall the old grandeur and thus dignify and re- 
invigorate the faith of the followers. This hope, 
in our time, is still a mere hope—for most fol- 
lowers cannot read the wampum symbols, and few 
understand all they hear. 

But even though most of the longhouse people 
do not know the exact and complete meaning of 
their wampum, tlie belts and strings do have con- 
siderable significance and emotional meaning to 
each and everyone ol them. li nothing else, they 
represent the good words of their Prophet and 
these are the ‘ et 


] 
of these belts 


Loss 


‘last thing-we Indians have. 


would, 


as we have seen in Sherman 
kedeve’s anecdote, result in a sizable emotional 


upheaval. 


IX. FINAL REMARKS 


Writing about the functions of wampum in the 
religion of the Iroquois has been a selective proc- 
ess. We have been forced to pick and choose 
irom a mass of materials those ideas, opinions, 
and facts which seem to be most germane. How 
well, and how accurately we have made our 
choices will be decided by additional research. 
\s in all ethnohistorical research, the challenge 
will lie in how much truth and reality the re- 
searcher can grasp. 

\We have noted that the Seneca and other Iro- 
quoians take their religion very seriously. Reli- 
zion to them is so all-pervading that any serious 
student brashness. Where 
this study of their religion begin? And where 
does it end? These questions can only be an- 
swered when more and more facts are in. Even 
then, the difficulty of communicating the signifi- 
cance of any part, let alone the whole of Iroquois 
religion to people living outside of it, will be a 
sobering experience. 

The reader will remember that at the very 
beginning of this paper we stated no attempt 
would be ‘‘made to detail all the ramifications of 


soon loses his does 
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and that we would dis- 
which wampum played 
ve kept to our pur- 

tate certain 

and 


ois religion has grown inged over 


During its evolu 
practice, and attitudes have 
modified. To trace the full development from its 
origin, we think is an 
problems are manifold 


existent or fragmentary. 


period of time. 
tion, been 
impossible undertaking ; 
and 


materials are non 

Tradition still plays an important part in Iro- 
quois life generally, and in religion particularly. 
an under- 
and the 


functions of wampum particularly. It 


Recogt ition of this fact is essential to 
standing of religious structure generally, 
religious 
is perhaps of even greater importance to an under 
standing of what wampum means to the people. 
No wealth of documentation will yield this under- 
standing—work in the l 


ment what the people on the reservation 


library can only supple 

can and 

will say. 
a 


The Allegany 


beliefs 
universe has a pur- 
No per- 


or animal, no matter how insignificant, 


as follows: everything in t 


pose and was put there by the Creator. 
1, plant, 


SO 


is superfluous. Man himself fills only one place in 


he Creator eme and “live 


e (mal 


{ 
| 


t 
his life in a good way.” The Creator's ways are 


mysterious not decreed for man 
tion his Wal even during hard 
Creator “knows what 1s i 


and other » Im) thie 


to ques- 
times the 
going on and guides men 


universe to their destiny.” 


he is re- 


not need to 


sponsible 
do evervthi 
his spirit 
beings in the universe, can make changes in man 
and on the ho 
mluced a number of prophets. 
succeeded where the ot] 


he ( Nd 


ers failed 
Religion as base for 


his “Good essage’ and because he 


taught his 


tollowers modate themselves to the con- 


The 


Sene rophet, therefore, brought order out of 


quering whites, rather than to fight futilely. 
by the decay of the League and 

wiio’ is no mere social or political 

tis a moral code. It is the result of 

and helping the 
higher moral status, thereby 


revelations, aims at 
ichieve a 
] his Creator. 


scr [6 


The Gai wiio’ has been attacked or ridiculed 


by missionaries as pagan, or as leading to false- 
\Ithough the 
disparaging remarks about other 


hood and evil. Seneca, as a rule, 


do it'engage in 


gi 
religions, they call attention to the wide gap be 
teachings and his actions. 
They take sharp issue with tl 


tween white man’s 
ie concept that there 
is but one right way to achieve salvation and point 


to such precepts as the iollowing: 


\ good man does not put all his hopes and desires 
into things for these are soon used up. The Gat wiio’ 
will last forever. 

A good man shares his 
fortunate. 

\ good man is not too concerned with his bodily 
comfort. Physical health is important and is a bless- 
ing, but “peace of mind” (spiritual well being) is 

lore important. 

Physical health is a gift from the Creator. Man 
is only physically healthy when he does not abuse 
himself and others; when he follows the “teachings” 
of Handsome Lake. 

a gift from the Creator. To attempt 
to live by being clever or to use one’s cleverness to 
advantage of the less fortunate (less clever) 
wrong, for it violates the Creator's commandments 
1 aa 1 


be good and ler all others 


} 


blessings with the less 


Cleverness 1s 
take 
consi¢ 


fraction of 
contemporary interpretations of the Gai wiio’ as 


The foregoing are but a minute 

explained by the Seneca at Coldspring. 
sufficient, indicate the 
They show that the religion 
is not only alive, but will help the Seneca survive 


They are 
however, to high moral 


tone of the religion. 


he trials and tribulations they must yet face and 
still retain a modicum of sanity and peace of mind 

The religious basis for present-day use of wam- 
pum is Code 
es 


he use of wampum in religion closely parallels 


to be found in Handsome Lake’s 
its use in the old days when the 


institution and a force to be 


Was an 
Old 
associated witl 


reckoned with. 
wampum belts and strings are now 
re kept at 


ire ‘Tonawanda and 
are customarily brought forth bi 


unually “if there 
Since horrible 


the religion. These < 
is not a single cloud in the sky.” 
single bead is dropped 
from one of the belts, it is easy to understand why 
these belts are rarely brought out and read. The 
important thing to remember is that 
bolize the teachings of 


things might occur if a 


they sym 
Hlandsome Lake and can 
be read when necessary. The people know this 
and are content. 
Wampum is used in tl 


rites to heal misunderstandings resulting from the 


e repentance ce ynfession 


individual’s failure to conform to moral teachings 


When the individual comes with a clean heart, 
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mfesses sins, and 


promises never again to 
sins, he is 


comnut the same forgiven—by the 


Creator, not the confessor. \ bond is created 


between the individual and the Creator—-wampum 


is used to signify that the words spoken by the 


true 


il WHO 


individual are 
‘| he (y 


longhouses on the various reservations, despite 


heen a uniiving factor. The 


differences arising from interpretations of the 
achings, exciiange deleg 


] ] +1 
revivals. Delegates and ot! 


for the biannual 


ations 
ers journey from long- 


iouse to longhouse to help the worshipers ‘‘cleanse 


ot the 
revival 


themselves and renew their 
Indian 


understandi1 
religion.” \t the close of tl 


meetings, 


o 
‘> 


l€ 


the hosts accept back from visitors 


(jal 


done, 


the longhouse and the right to preach the 


wilo’, thank the visitors “for all they have 


and send “blessings and good wishes to 


those 
who could not come, including the old, the sick, 
And so the longhouse 


s 


its adherents are now ready to lace the 


and 
promis- 


and even the babies.” 
ing tomorrow with resolute hearts a1 knowl- 


ivine Providence will look ter all 
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Dayton-Stoc! 


somewhat 


seem 


his paper miay 
\nyone who knows anything about 
the fourteenth cen- 
nhappy period in which every im- 
ity atticted Western 
of war and rebellion, of 


history knows that 
lkurope. It 
famine and 
plague, 


sion. No 


isgovernment and economic depres- 
with 
Church, which had for 
given direction and guidance to 


secular ruler was able to cope 


these problems, and the 


merly 


medieval 
Discredited 
torn 


society, had lost much of its influence. 
by the Babylonian Captivity, then asunder 
by the Great Schism, the Church could advise and 
With 


ot vet ready to take full re- 
with 


17 


It could 


no longer command. 


ecclesiastical le adership 


lSurope floundered helplessly 


estern 


tr 1] 
roubies. 


Nothing seemed to be 


working right; momentary periods of stability 
were al disorder 


It is not surprising that 


always tollowed by new waves of 


and insecurity. there 
Was ¢ good deal of emo- 


a good deal of pessimism, 2 
1 
ti 


+ + | ; + the 
bei Sh «allt OF 4 


fourteenth 


ridden 


later began 


battered, strife europe 
urope which a century 
the w orld. The 


conquest of institutions and 
; 
ai, ee 


CUIL 


sO inadequate in the 


the basis of the institu 


culture which spread around the 


urope of the first age of discovery 
ad almost no 


New resources, 


maternal. It what it 


rom the later Middle 


mteiectual or 


inherited \ges, 


Clearly 


there must have been some strength, some promise 


as the 


in the fourteenth century i it could serve 
| modern world, 
‘The mr 191 Ol 


col tury Was Its 


loundauon tiie 


fourteenth 
laced with every 


promise in_ the 
toughness. 
conceivable discouragement, a large number of 
men still retused to give up. They worked stub- 
bornly to 3 ve their faith, their institutions, 


moved quickly to 


and their wav t lite. They 
‘ 


sed by war, 


nisgovernment, 
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and plague. They never gave up hope that they 
could improve the functioning of their institutions 
and the idea 
that recurs again and again in the writings of the 
fourteenth [ 


behavior of their fellow-men. An 


century Is the idea of “reform,” 


“amendment,” and “betterment.” This is not just 
a religious idea; the practical politicians of the 
English Parliament used these phrases at least as 
frequently as did the men and women who were 
recognized as saints.’ There was a fierce deter- 
mination to preserve and improve the civilization 
which they had inherited their ancestors. 
And if improvement was rare, preservation was 
not. In spite of human failure and natural calami 
ties, nothing essential was lost during the four- 


teenth century. 


from 


In this respect it contrasts sharply 
with those times of trouble in which institutions 
and techniques wither away and vanish 

Just to stave off collapse was a notable achieve 
ment, but the 


able to do more than this. 


inen of the fourteenth century were 


Underneath all the tur 
moil they were making small but notable advances 
in fields which were to give Europeans an advan- 
fields 
technology, science, and political organization. 


tage over all other peoples. These were 

The history of technology is both complicated 
and imperfectly known; it cannot be adequately 
surveyed ina brief paper. The really significant 
thing is that europeans continued to improve their 
technology in almost every area during the four 
teenth century. They did nothing that was not 
being done somewhere else by some other people, 
hut it is doubtiul that any other people were doing 
as many different things as the Europeans. To 
name only a few: the substitution of water and 
wind power for human and animal power 


ess which had already 


a proc- 
begun in the early Middle 
continued to be an 
uropean technology. 


\ges important factor in 


\ notable example is the 
use Of Water power to work bellows for smelting 
1One can find these phrase ! almost every 


mentary record in the last year 1 the century, 


100 (1381), 


example Notult Parliaimento C1377): 


221 (1386) 


DECEM 


609 
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there 
metallurgy during the four- 


blast 
furnaces could 


furnaces. \s this example suggests, were 
Uso improvemet 
tvpes ol lurnaces 

and these 
han their predecessors. 

in turn, made it possible 
Eu- 
he tirst, nor the only people to 


the discovery of gunpowder. 


took to this new method 


ithusiasm., By the 
ake cannon which could 


the 


end ot 


ted discharges, and 


3 nology - both 
shipbuilding and the art of navigation 
| the 
; the 
uncertain, but 


fourteenth cen- 
\tlantic islands 
there is no doubt 
Madeiras were known and 


(Ice 


to 1Mpreve 
a 


Dates of Aliscoy 


notoriously 


repeatedly anic navigation was not 
furopean monopoly in the fourteenth century, 
but Europeans were developing the ships and the 
skills 


which were to give them a virtual monopoly 
the early modern period. 

Other things might be mentioned 
looms and the spindle 


of oceanic commerce 
improved 
heel in the textile industry, 


clocks which revolu- 
but the 


of technological 


he mechanical eventually 
ttitudes towards time 
| he pace 
lkuropean technology 

as still inferior to that 
momentum which 

lourteentl for 
is Was the period in which 


century s¢ Was 


Idi px rtant 
First, 


become 


two reasons. 


science started to lkuropean monopoly. 
Che independent Indian tradition had almost dis- 
appeared; the Chinese tradition was weakening. 


l ( 

Che Greek tradition had been preserved by both 
the Christian and Islamic communities, but it was 
precisely in the fourteenth century that Moslem 
scholars began to complain that no 
the study of science. It was 
important just to keep this tradition 
the 


one cared 
more about 
tremendously 


alive, and if 


any 


scholars of fourteenth-century 


2 Crombie, A. C., Wedieval and early modern science 1: 
214-216, Garden City, Doubleday Anchor, 1959. Nef, 
J. U., Mining and metallurgy in medieval civilization, 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe (ed. M. Postan 
and E. E. Rich) 2: 461-462, Cambridge, Univ. Press, 
1952. 

3 Ibn Khaldoun, Les Prolégoménes (tr. by G. de Slane) 
2: 441, 454; 3: 128-129, Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1934-1938. 
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ISurope had done no more th 
still have 
civilization. 

But they did more than this. 
had for a 


conferred a great 


long time been derivative 
It was only in the last part of the 
tury fourteenth centu 


luring the 
lars began to break 


ropean h 
work 


cample 


cepted doctrines and to do really 
in science, 
that 


attacked, 


It was during this period 
Aristotelian explanations of motion were 
and. that 
were cle veloped.* 


scholars h 


new theories o1 leration 
It was during this peri 

and 
least willing to discuss the hypothesis of 
the earth.® 
Professor Gillispie thinks is crucial in the 
opment of modern 
pt riod that th 
“qualities,” 


as Buridan Oresme 


suc 
tion of \nd, to swe a 

devel- 
science,” it was during this 
\ristotelian 
such as heat, could be measured 


idea developed that 
and 


expressed mathematically.‘ 


1ost all the 
work of fourteenth-century scicntists was printed 


As Professor Clagett has shown, 


during the Renaissance and was available to the 
founded the tra- 
is certainly no accident that the prob- 
lem of the acceleration of falling bodies which had 
absorbed the attention of fourteenth-century schol- 
ars, was also a problem which interested Galileo. 


scholars who modern scientific 


dition.* It 


\nd even more important than examples of spe- 
influence is the that the 
and new solutions of fourteenth-century scientists 


c1tic tact new theories 


helped keep interest in science alive. [{ [:uro- 
continued to 


peans had old 
\ristotelian 


simply repeat the l, 
explanations of natural 
phenomena, the study of science might have died 
out in Europe as it did elsewhere. It was the 


existence of alternative explanations and the con- 


basically 


troversies which they caused which mad: science 
an intellectually rewarding study. 

It may seem strange to speak of political organi 
zation as the third field in which the fourteenth 
yurteenth- 
century governments were notoriously unsuccess- 


century made significant advances. I* 


ful in preserving law and order and in adjusting 
to a difficult economic situation, But it was pre- 

*Clagett, Marshall, The sctence of mechanics in th 
Viddle Ages, 255 ff., 421ff., Madison, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Press, 1959. Crombie, op. cit. 2: 44-67. 

5 Clagett, op. cit., 594-599, 600-609. 

6 Gillispie, Charles C., The edge of objectivity, 
43, Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1960. 

* Clagett, op. cit., 333-335. Crombie, op. cit. 2: 86 

* Clagett, op. ctt., 629 ff., and especially 659-671 


19, 42- 
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cisely during the fourteenth century that Euro- 
pean governments developed some of the basic 
administrative devices which were to prove so 
effective in the early modern period. For ex- 
ample, it was during the fourteenth century that 
the first really professional 
pear. Thirteenth-century 
still largely amateurs 

tics who could handle 
ments. lourteenth-century administrators served 
long apprenticeships; they usually specialized in 
one branch of government; they developed a 
strong esprit de corps and they worked out careful 
and precise procedures for their offices. They had 
all the faults of bureaucrats, sometimes in exag- 
gerated form. 


bureaucracies ap- 
administrators were 
men with a taste for poli- 


the most diverse assign- 


But they had many of the virtues 
of bureaucrats, too—-a sense of orderly procedure, 
an ability to coordinate the efforts of many men, 
and a willingness to take on new duties. Euro- 
pean bureaucracies have seldom been loved, but 
they have been one of the strengths of European 
states. 

Another important administrative innovation of 
the fourteéhth cérfury was the transformation of 
the king’s council effective executive 
Here again, some of the groundwork 
had been laid in the thirteenth century. But in 
the thirteenth century the line between the large 
advisory council of nobles and the small admini- 
strative council was still not clearly drawn. It 
is only in the fourteenth century that we see a 
small group of men, holding frequent meetings, 
who oversee all the work of the government. It 


into an 


agency. 


is only in the fourteenth century that we can sav 


that the composition of the council determines the 


character of a regime. The council was to prove 


itself to be an effective administrative agency ; 
it remained the key element in government from 
the fourtenth century well into the modern period. 

I-ven more fundamental than these specific im- 
provements in administration was a political idea 
which was slowly taking shape—the idea of the 
sovereign state. The idea appears in almost com- 
plete form in the reign of Philip the Fair (1285- 
1314) and during that reign it looked as if the 
new concept would quickly become dominant in 
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political thought.’ Here the political turmoil of 
the fourteenth century did do harm; the concept 
of the sovereign state developed much less rapidly 
than one would have expected from its precocious 
beginnings. But the idea was only slowed down ; 
it was not killed. As Professor Iwantorowicz has 
shown, all during the fourteenth century there was 
a tendency to transfer to the state some of 
sacred character of the Church, to give 
Interests 
This 


transfer of basic loyalty irom the Church to the 


and value of its own, to insist that its 
took precedence over everything else.’ 


individual state was perhaps the most important 
of all the that marked the tran 
from the medieval to the early modert 


changes 
period, 
was this transfer of loyalty which made the 
ereign state a poltical reality. 


SOV- 
\nd while the 
sovereign state has not proved an unmixed bless 
ing in recent years, it was for a long time the most 
effective form of political organization, It 
also a form of organization which was very nearly 


Was 


a European monopoly and which gave Europeans 
a great advantage in their dealings with the non 
european world. 

Thus the fourteenth century shows promise in 
two ways. lirst, the men of the fourteenth cen 
tury did good work in areas which proved to lx 
of great value to the future of Western [curope 
technology, and inization. 


Scie nce, political or 


Second, in a time of great stress enough men kept 


oOo” 
> 


up their courage so that the basic structure of 


society and the ideals on which that 


society was 


based were preserved. They kept working at 


their jobs even when the effort seemed useless; 
they kept trying to make reforms even when the 
chances of failure were greater than the chances 


of success. There is some encouragement tor us 


could sur- 
vive the fourteenth century, it may even be able 


in this story. If Western civilization 


to survive the twentieth. 
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